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Alliance 


Assurance Company Jimited. 


HEAD OFFICE : BARTHOLOMEW LANE,LONDON., EC2. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT: 2-6 3ILLITER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


ESTABLISHED 
—_ 8 24 ; 


a _ —EE 


———E——E 


“ASSETS EXCEED _ 
_£ 30,000,000. 


INSURANCES 
OF EVERY KIND 


DIRECTORS : 
Ciartes Epwarp Barxerr, Chairman. 
Lioxe. N. ve Roriscintp, O.B.E., Deputy Chairman. 

Sire Tan THearucoatr Amory, Bart.,C.B.E, Epwarp Raipur Douro Hoare, 
Tue Viscounr Bearstepo, M.C, R, M, Horvtanp-Martiy, C.B. 
Freperick CAVENDISH BENTINCK, Davip LANDALE. 
Aurren Powerit Buxton. Cor. Witrorp N. Lioxp, CB. C.V.O. 
OHN CATOR, i ey nail “<p 
ae Datmeny, D.S.O., M.C. _* ee ee Phos ~ a 
Major Geratp M. A, Etuis. Witniam Hit re nomena 
FrepertcK Craururp GoopeNnouci. Arter James Stewart Topo. 
THe Marquess or Hartixcron, M.P. Hexry ALEXANDER TROTTER, 
C. Sumrerr Huron. Ricuarp Deuras PROTTER, 
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Come and play golf 


at Gleneagles in the long, 
light days of Scotland’s 
Scotland is at 
its best in May and June, 


summer. 


and Gleneagles is_ the 
best of Scotland. 


Accommodation should be reserved early. Apply 
to the Resident Manager, Gleneagles Hotel, Perth- 
shire, Scotland. The Hotel is under the direction 
of Arthur Towle, Controller LMS Hotel Services, 
London Midland and Scottish Railway, St. Pancras, 


London, N.W.1. 


GLENEAGLES 


HOTEL GOLF TENNIS DANCING FISHING 
SWIMMING RIDING SHOOTING (Clay Pigeon) 





ids 


Direct Restaurant Car and Sleeping Car Services from London (Euston), 











Or £8 10s. down 


} 

















THE GRAMO-RADIOPHONE. Ht 





In one compact cabinet of magnificent design, 

the Gramo-Radiophone combines the famous 
Bowyer-Lowe Screened Vox Populi Three Wireless 
Receiver and an Electrical Reproducing Gramo- 
phone. You can now enjoy at will the finest 
recorded music, or the cream of the wireless 
programmes, with a fidelity of reproduction such 
as you never thought possible. The Gramo- | 
Radiophone is simple to operate for either type of 
music, and with records there is actually less wear 

from the electrical pick-up than from a 
and soundbox. 


PRICE COMPLETE - £39 


needle } 
| 


and ten monthly payments of 


[3 10s. 


Send for illustrated 
literature of 
Bowyer-Lowe 
Radio - Gramo- 
phones and Wire- 
less Receivers. 







\. 
yont 8 a 


agi! lec- 

. adds 10 

Sopher me auction 
rep* > 





BOWYER-LOWE CO. 
RADIO WORKS, 


LTD. 
LETCHWORTH. 


(Dept. P), 
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A detail of delight— 





HE. choice of a good Lining is simplified by | 
| *“ COURTINE ” LININGS, | 


backed by the reputation of Courtaulds, 





a standard 











\| range 
1] : 
| Limited. Each quality, style and colour 
is guaranteed — against fading, _ splitting, 
| discoloration. Your ‘latlor can supply a 
“COURTINE ” LINING that will make 
your lounge suit, evening dress or over 
| coal source of lasting pride and pleasure. 
! 
66 99 
Hl 7 
| 
I 
| 
| be ” 
it the lred 
J sie 
Fe eet jacana. 
wwxRKE Woe 9K de 
% ae 








Be 


‘sause it’s hollow-ground, | 





_and because it strops and | 
hones itself, the blade of 

the Rolls Razor lasts 
through years of perfect 

shaves. 
ROLI S RAZOR | 
- | 
set 21 a id 27 /¢t Soap Bow! 
} IR 2 Shaving Cream 1 

| 
| 
I Ra 192 Ltd., London, N.W. 2. | 
STROPS AND HONES ITSELF 






@ 
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ROBE RSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON Str. W. 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


CURTAINS & CARPETS 


DECORATIONS 


STOP ‘FLU 88FORE IT STARTS 


T= minutes daily irradiation from A 
Quain Sunbath steadily increases the 
resistance cf your blood against ‘flu and 


other infectious diseases. 


If you have had ‘flu avoid the dangerous 
after effects by using a Quain Sunbath— 
nothing restores vigorous health quicker 
or more efficiently. 

AND—there is no danger of overdose. 


When not in use as a Sun- 
hath, the Quain is a splendid 
ELECTRIC FiRE—economi- 


cal in use. 


QUAIN 











ny tKak Bada Sap Ake guesrsnneesnntecssescntendehscadrsascasaambecennnnetenen 
& D.C. Mains and for : To BRITISH QUAIN SUNLIGHT LTD., : 
iny desired voltage : 26/21 Laurence Pountney Lane, . 
Complete Outfit : London, BA. 4. Picts : 
Price £5/10/0 Cash, - 2 é t t t » you sain : 
or £1 down and five : Booklet pa i " / £ scientific prooy : 
monthly payments of : of its wonderful results. : 
£1, H : 
Vour Ch f Siore ; : 
or Electrical ( rac ‘ : 
tors will rdly demon : ‘ 
trate H $ 
, : H 

= i 
ee: acanieall 
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H.R.H the PRINCE of WALES 


while visiting the 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, 


inspected our Stand, on which were displayed our famous 


brand of 


‘CREST sHoEs- 


As quoted in the Daily Mail, His Royal 
Highness, in praising one of our shoes destined 
for abroad, said: “ Good; give them what 
they want in small points and gain the 
market in large.” 


6c t | wy <4 ' ”»> 
CR GS uf SHOES 
ee Cy 
for Gentlemen are made from the 
FINEST BOX CALF, GLACE KID 
AND TAN WILLOW CALF. 







Stocked in NARROW, 
MEDIUM & BROAD toes. 


PRICE 21/- 


PER PAIR. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
If unable to obtain locally, write now to the makers: 


POCOCK BROTHERS, LTD., 
235 Southwark Bridge Road, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Established 1815. 




















Royal Mail Service to 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Reduced return fares: May 31st 


HOLIDAY TOURS 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS 


Also to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 
UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 














|“ WILMOT ” 


| allows a good draught at the bot- 


— 


Burn your Rubbish! 


DESTRUCTOR. 


Improved with galvanised body and 
loose lining. Will burn all garden, 
household, factory, kennel refuse. 
No. 680. Height 38 inches. Dia- 


meter 19 inches. 


46/- 


Medium Size. 
Carriage 1/6 
extra. 


Made in 5 sizes. 








“ CHELSEA” BARROW. 


Galvanised Steel. Full size, very 
strong, will carry up to 3 cwt., 


yet light enough for 26/ 


ladies’ use. Carriage 
BURNER. 


extra 1/6. 
Will burn all garden refuse. The 


“ BONFIRE ” 
shape makes it possible to pile up 


the rubbish; the length of the legs 





tom. Black japanned. 


SP). as. 


Send for Catalogue and name of Agent. 


S. M. WILMOT & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
4, ST. PHILIPS, BRISTOL. 


Carriage 1/- 
extra. 


Diameter 24 in 
Height 27in 




















RN 


EACH YEAR 


we need 1,000,000 contributions 


5/- of 5/- 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and b 
‘ONE (IN A MILLION.” 
titution is supported olely by voluntar ont 


OVER 61,700 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you give now, and remember the Life-boat in 
your Will ? 
THE FARE OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer 


ROYAL NATIGNAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


The li 


GEORGE F. SHEF, MA 
Secretary. 








Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, Lendon, W.C.?. 


— 
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PEOPLE TURN 
TO LOOK --’ 


“Wherever | stop, people turn round to look 
at my car,” writes the owner of a Hillman 
Segrave Coupé. “In fact, outside one shop 
the people crowded round, and the police 
asked me to move on; with a mellow exhaust 
roar I did. She is as delightful to drive as 
the lines of the car are delightful to look at, 
and I assure you that this owner is very 
proud and satished.” 





This testimonial may be seen if desired at our 
offices. It proves once again that Hillman 
designers study what motorists want in 
the appearance of the car as well as in its 
comfort, performance and price. 


HILLMAN SEGRAVE FOURTEEN £375 


Other Fourteen Models rom £295 
Safety Tourer and Saloons fitted with 


Triplex throughou 


ht Kight” from £435 


THE HILLMAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LIMITED, COVENTRY 
World Exporters : ROOTES LIMITED, 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


* Qira 


HILL 
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TONIC TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN (Continued) 





The rush 
and tear of 
crowded cities 


‘ ; ” . : 
“Men are the sport of circumstance,” said Byron. 


The steam engine, that disturbed our great-grand- | 


parents, gives way to electric trains, and (o aeroplanes. 
This hectic speeding of all our operations is reflected 
in a generation which turns to jazz for solace. One of 
the penalties of industrial progress is overburdened 
nerves. We feel jumpy and irritable. and we are 








| 


easily tired. Years ago doctors found that changing 
conditions were making nervous disorders the most 
common of all adult complaints, and the tonic they 
prescribed then is still the soundest— Compound 
Syrup of Hypophosphites “FELLOWS.” If you are 
feeling strained and tired, this excellent tonic will 
give you a new reserve of energy. 


Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 


“FELLOWS”: 



















Pipe, Cigar or Cigarette—no matter 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 
eventually produces irritation, 
either mild or severe. There are 
few smokers who have not ex- 
perienced the uncomfortable effect 
of “one cigarette too many.” To 
prevent this, take an “Allenburys” 
\ Glycerine and Black Currant Pas- 
@ tille occasionally between smokes 
and let it dissolve slowly in the 
mouth. Containing pure glycerine 
and the luscious fresh juice of ripe 
black currants, they are delightfully 
soothing. They effectually remove 
the smell of smoke from the breath. 


YOUR CHEMIST STOCKS THEM. 


‘ = « Allenburys 


23 \ iia. PASTILLES 


















Fund, 


HELP TO END THE 
_ CRUELTIES OF SLAUGHTER 
k ok Ok 


Do You Care What Happens to the Animals 
that are to be Slaughtered for Your Food? 


Will you help to clear the debt on the Building Fund ot 
the MODEL HUMANE ABATTOIR, erected at Le stch- 
worth by ‘The Animal Defence Society to demonstrate 
WUMANE SLAUGHTER and the Hygienic Treatment 
ot Meat? ‘This Abattoir will be a National Examp) 
Ilumanity to the Animals Slaughtered for Food, 


DO SOMETHING PRACTICAL IN A WORLD 
OF MUCH TALK! 


The Abattoir is ready. Will you help us to ops 
£17,000 are still required to clear the debt on the Bi ii ile lin gz 






















Cheques should be addressed to: The Won. Treasui 


Abattoir Fund, Animal Defence Society, 35 Old Bond 
Strect, London, W.1. 


THE ANIMAL 
DEFENCE SOCIETY. 


35 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


President: THE DUCHESS OF TLAMILTON, 
len, Direcior: MISS LIND-AF-TTAGEBY 
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News of the Week 


i ies decision of the Ge the Trades 
Union Congress on Tuesday to aecept the invita- 


neral Council of 


{ of tl employe rs’ organizations to meet them in a 
conference may be a landmark in the history of British 
industry. We heartily congratulate the General Council 
on its good sensi We do this, it is true, with slight mis- 
giving, because Unionist praise is not always acceptable in 


Labour quarters. We are sincere, however, in believing 
that the General Council has taken a very wise step in 
iterest. A contrary would 
disastrous. Wi 
he employers’ rejection of the Melchett-Turner 
the General (¢ itself could have 


own 1 decision, indeed, 
have hy 1 


}) )] ited hy 


Ri port AS 


were quite as much disap- 


mancil been, 


but we that to have broken off negotiations merely 
hecauss peace was not obtained at one stroke would have 
heen so gross a tactical error that it would have been 
exceedin diflicult to remedy it. 
3 oe 

Aft ll. a great deal is gained by thi acceptance 

the invitation. The principal employers’ organizations 

the Nat 1! Confederation of Employers’ Organizations 


and the Federation of British Tndustries—jave nevet 
before offered to meet the General Council face to face 
to discuss industrial affairs. Of course there is no 


that the shall be anything 


more than an isolated opportunity 


undertaking conterence 
for the employers 


the Melchett-Turner 
disappointed if one 


to explain why they turned down 
Report, but 


conference does not 


we shall be vastly 


lead to othe rs does not lead to al 


series, and even to permanently regularized relations. 


At a luncheon of the British Export Society on Tuesday 
Mr. F. W. Goodenough (who is Chairman of the Govern- 
ment Committee on Education for Salesmanship as well 
as President of the Kixport Society) spoke On some 


Ek 


ticlans were always trving to discover th 


principles of salesmanship. said that though poli- 
political pill 
that would bring about « revival of trade, what industry 
Ile refused to believe that 
Melchett-Turner 


lasting benefit. 


really needed was self-help. 
the work ” of the 
would fail to produce somy 
from 
condition of progress, the principal need was an improve- 
Sales- 


Conlerence 
But apart 


indispensable 


great 


industrial peace, which was an 


ment in the methods of marketing woods abroad. 
“the 
in the board-room, control both faetory and transport, 


manship very core of commerce must begin 


and continue in 


erviee after sales had been completed. 


The 


went on to sav, 


Committee on Education for Salesmanship, he 
answers 


In 


had received many interesting 


to their inquiries, and several that were disquieting. 


too many cases British representatives abroad did not 
speak or write the language of the pot itial buyer, 
Too many firms still corresponded with the buyer in 


ata- 


ww could thes expect to 


English, quoted prices in English currency, sent ¢ 


logues written in Englis! ar 


with sellers irried through all their trans- 
the 

the recommendations of his Committee 
President of the Board of Education 


better te 


compet who 


actions in the laneuage and commercial terms of the 
” One ol 
that the 


should consider the 


buyer 
would he 


hi I ape 
iching of modern laneuages 


Again, our exporters often failed because they were 
*too insular and superiot in their ideas and in their 
Manners 3 too self-satisfied in their methods and 
traditions ; too heedless of the march of events.” “* To 


ustomer is king, 


day,” Mr. 


Those who base their policy upon that truth will find that 


Goodenough added, ** The « 


trade will flow to them as surely as water to the sea.’ 


* % * a 
We have referred clsewhere to the alleged Franco 


Belgian Secret Treaty, the latest abortion of that modern 


Minerva, propaganda. What was to be gained by flying 
this kite just now remains obscure. It may be that some 
the 


scloium and 


Power is interested in preventing a settlement of 
long-standing waterways dispute between 
Holland. On the other hand there is 
believe that the dissident Flemish party has engineered 
the embarrassment as a stick to beat the 
But the Flamingants who resent 
French hegemony arc, as it happens, only too 
Dutch. 
mischief-makers a 


shillelagh, 


vood reason to 


with which 
Belgian Government. 
anxious to 

Probably 


Ie still Vel 


remain on the best of terms with the 


the explanation is that the 


unskilled in the use of the 
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When we write Herr Stresemann is about to leave 
Berlin for Geneva, and he has made desperate efforts 
to compose the long-standing political disputes within 
the German Government before he goes, for naturally 
it is desirable that Germany should be represented at 
Geneva without ambiguity. All we can say at the moment 
is that though he has failed there is a prospect of a settle- 
ment. When the present Government, known as the 
* Ministry of Personalities,” took office, it was expected 
that by the end of last year it would have developed from 
the chrysalis into the butterfly stage of a ~ Grand Coali- 
tion.” This, however, did not happen, and as things are 
it is not even certain that the “ Ministry of Personalities © 
will be able to carry on. The Centre has dissociated itself 
entirely from the Government —a new 
ties of the Republic. 


* * ok * 


event in the poli- 


The Centre refused point-blank to agree to the claim 
of the German People’s Party to two Ministries im the 
Prussian Diet. Moreover, the Centre itself wanted three 
Ministries in the Reich instead of the one with which it 
had hitherto In addition to this 
dispute about the distribution of portfolios, there are 
several agitating proposals for the revision of the Weimar 
Constitution. The -Stahlhelm 
service men, Which is said to have millions of members 
has taken a strong stand for Constitutional reform. 
Such a political demand by an ostensibly non-political 
body naturally caused some embarrassment to Marshal 
von Hindenburg, who is a patron of the Stahlhelm. It 
seems, that 
explanations of a deputation from the Stahlhelm. 


had to be content. 


the organization of ex- 


however, the President has accepted the 
* a * * 

Public attention is still focussed on the Spanish stale- 
mate. King Alfonso, despite the many rumours, is 
not at all likely to “ drop the pilot,” for the very good 
reason that he himself had sinned against the Constitu- 
tion before General Primo de Rivera Dictator. 
If he separated from the Dictator now he would not 
thereby be freed from the charges which the nation as 
de Rivera is 


became 


a whole has against him. General Primo 

obviously at a loss to know how to stem the rising tide 
of opposition. ILis latest measures, with one exception, 
scem unaceountably stupid. The exception is the decree 
disbanding the whole Corps of Artillery. The Dictator 
ought to have taken this bold step two years ago; for 
this was, in fact, the only possible solution of the artillery 
officers’ conflicting loyalties. Released from their original 
oath to King and regimental tradition, they can now 
honourably accept the system of promotion by merit 
and 


which is obviously in their own best interests 


when rejoining, as many of them have already done, 
can take the oath to King and Dictator. 
# rk * 

The members of the Patriotic 
Union and loyal Spanish citizens to indulge in espionage 
Poli- 
tical chatter in the cafés is second nature lo the Spaniard 

there is a credible story that the 
when asked by the King where he acquired his political 


deerces authorizing 
and tale-bearing are, on the face of them, absurd. 


Dictator himsel!, 


talent. replied, “In the Casino at Jerez” and in any 
case the Spaniard’s high sense of honour would never 
allow him to tell tales. Now, to cap everything, the 
Times of Wednesday reports a statement by General 


Rivera, that there is “ a distinet change in the 
altitude of the foreign Press towards the Spanish Govern- 


bien, ihe 


Primo «ce 


objectionable articles, it appears, have 


strong reference to 


smell of petrol” about them— a 
ihe foreign oil interests affected by the Spanish Govern- 
‘arnestly entreated 


ment Monopoly— and Spaniards are 


to rally round the national flag. The growing dissatis- 





——. 
faction in Spain with the Government’: 
shows that it is not always safe to pour t 


CCONnOMNE 
NNN POhey 


HIS SOrt of oil 
troubled waters. ) 
x “ * * 

The storm that has blown up between France 
Spain concerns the compensation claimed py Fre 
firms which have suffered by the Spanish Oil Monops 
When the claims of the Shell group were sett 
a few weeks ago, the sum allowed— a little us 
£1,200,000—-did not include goodwill. A clause of 9 
settlement, however, contemplated a revision i 
event of other claimants securing better terms, Cons, 


quently, the Spanish Government has jibbed at ¢] 


le 
sideration of goodwill for which all along French « 
mercial interests— including agents for American fi» 
have been pressing. Now the French Governmeys 
stepped in and annotinced economic reprisals, the firs 


which appears to be the levy of full fees for identity ear 


This breach of + 


Convention of 1862 was decided upon, it seems, after t 


on all Spanish citizens in France. 


Spanish authorities had rejected arbitration. The lay 
allege, however, that Spain has specili exemptio 
Treaty “for cases of vital national importance.” ‘Jy 


whole incident illustrates the fallacy"and inherent day, 
*, as the P 
Minister reminded us the other day, a potent agent 


of economic nationalism. Trade should bi 


on one condition 
Government 


peace; but 
from 


namely, that it is freed 
This is, in the last 
analysis, the case against all forms of Protection. It isa 
case which the late Lord Cromer, who had explored ; 
of the causes of international friction, was never tired 


controversies. 


stating. 
* * * * 


A Reuter’s telegram reports the settlement of | 


notorious Taecna-Arica dispute by direct negotiations 
between the Governments of Peru and Chile. 1 
decisive factor in cutting the Gordian knot seems to 


have been the subtle proposal made some months ago by 
Mr. Kellogg that the two Provinces should simply » 

to Bolivia, from whom they were wrested in the triangul 
war of 1884! Rather than that, the two parties prompt 
Peru Arica, t 


port, goes to Chile. eCONO! 


Tacna, while 
alter all, 
common sense, sinee the railway to the coast from La P 


came to terms. takes 


This is, only 
in Bolivfa passes through Chilean territory, 
* oe i 
Civil war threatens in Afehanistan with the me 
of the snows, and no one will question the wisdon 
the British Government's decision to withdraw our ol! 
Monday Sir Francis Hump! 


and his staff arrived in They were the 


representatives. On 
Peshawar. 
including several for 


of over five hundred persons 


British 
brought from Kabul by aeroplane. In sending a 


diplomats and many Indians who had | 
gram of congratulation to Sir Samucl Hoare, the King 


has expressed the admiration which we all feel 


the work of the Royal Air Force. A new coniplicat 
in the Afghan imbroglio is the return of Nadir KI 
former Commander-in-Chief of the Afehan Army ane 


relative of ex-King Amanullah. Ife is believed to ! 


considerable prestige among his countrymen. Ik 


} 


fesses to have come simply as a peace-maker, first to st 
the inter-tribal fighting in the Jalalabad district, 
claimants to the thr 
a (tribal 

but his own attendance will no doubt depend on whet 


Amanull: hh cla 


then to reeoncile the various 


The Amir of Kabul announces a jir; assemb 


he ean pay his soldiers. KE x-Kineg 


increasing support, but for some reason conten) 
a further withdrawal fron: Kandahar to Herat. 


* * * 


As had been General ertzoge’s Nat 


( xpect a. 
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itation Bill achieved only a bare majority at the 


of the two Houses of Parliament. It is 
y dead. The Prime Minister has given 
the related Coloured Persons Bill will also 
General Smuts, true to his conviction that 
t be settled by party conflict, has made 
ng suggestion of a kind of Royal Commission 


representation and wide powers of investiga- 


The German Trade Treaty iS still being debated. 


w has come to light except a dangerous 
Mr. Bevers, the self appointed pilot of the 
a League ol Nations resolution on most- 
tion treatment. The Minister of Mines and 


Industries is trying apparently to drive a wedge between 


ywlicy of Imperial Preference and the Geneva 


owards freer trade, which has the support 


the British Government no less than that of all those 


es to see the dangers of cconomie nationalism. 


\y uupremeditated rift appeared in the Labour Party in 


Commons on Tuesday when the Unemployed 
‘ec discussed in their relation to Northern 


ts we 


. A.M. Samuel proposed a financial resolution 


which would be based a Bill for continuing the Agree- 


ntof 1926. Great Britain would be enabled to continue 


rthern Ireland to meet the deficit on the 


Unemployment Insurance Fund. On the other hand, the 


of Northern Ireland would repay by instal- 
debt) of £3,424,000) incurred before the 
The repayment would relieve the Treasury 
charge of £113,000. Mr. Snowden 


id comment that the Ulstermen wanted, as 


interest 


bribed into loyalty. As for the Government, 
wanted to th up their suecessors so that 


nts to the © Tories’ friends ~*~ would be taken 


ohas an obligatio ! 


I Mr. Churchill exactly the material he 


covering his supremacy in debate, and he 


oped on to il reedily. Mr. Snowden had displayed 

chaic mali { towards one section of Irishmen, 

reas himself was the very apostle of impartiality. 
Had he not proved his impartiality by exposing himself to 

ult in the full claims of the Trish Loyalists ? 
And he wou his impartiality once again on the 
hiorrow wh ould make an announcement on the 

wein ty which would be distasteful to Northern 
Iredand. As upartial man he was now merely 

wing t se of those working men who happened 
{ ein Ul Pheir benefits would all be jeopardized 
it Northern Ireland were treated as a si parate unit. The 
Labour menmb from the Clyde succumbed in a body to 
Mr. Churehil | They saw that the Government's 
potey alone could save them from having the Clyde 
(istrict invaded by Trish immigrants in search of full 
» ts. Mr. Samuel's resolution sailed through. 

y * * 


On Mond 
{ Reven 


sie 
were issued 


Civil Estimates, the Estimates for 
Departments and the Army Estimates 
The Navy and Air Estimates are not yet 


complete. The total amount of the Civil and Revenue 


1) partinie hit 
£292, 894.863 


unt will 


onsider 


Estimates in last vear’s Budget was 
the forthcoming Budget the total 

he 308,563,759. At first sight the increase 
ore than €15,000,000 looks alarming, 
tirely accounted for by the necessary 

the future Local Government Act. Even 

1) been made for this, there will be a 


the expenditure as compared with 


last year. We had been promised a reduction, and we 
expected a reduction. The increase is not serious, but 
it is very disappointing. 

* * . * 


Last Saturday, at Bolton, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
said that no one * outside Bedlam or the Headquarters 
of the Conservative Association” ever entertained the 
idea (attributed to the Labour Party by Mr. Baldwin) 
that under nationalization the coal mines would be 
conducted by five or six bureaucrats in Whitehall. The 
Daily Telegraph has opportunely recalled what happened 
at the Sankey Commission on the Coal Mines in 1921. 
Lord Haldane, who gave evidence before that Commission, 
said : * I could undertake to find half a dozen men, any 
one of whom put at the head of a great Department, and 
with a system such as we are discussing, would carry 
it out.” There is the proposal which Mr. MacDonald 
repudiates, and it came, not from Bedlam or the Conser- 
vative Headquarters, but from Lord Haldane when he 
was first showing his sympathy with the Labour Party. 
It is true that the Labour Party has since adopted other 
schemes, but at the time Lord Haldane’s proposal was 
accepted as the perfect expression of Socialism. In a 
pamphlet on the subject Mr. Tawney and Mr. Laski 
described Lord Haldane’s proposal as the * profoundest 
contribution yet made to the idea of nationalization.” 
The case against nationalization in general could not 
have been better stated than it was by Mr. Baldwin 
in his speech at Manchester on Wednesday. Trade is 
enterprise ; enterprise means risk; oflicials of the 
State who handle public money are not justified in 
taking risks, 

* : 4 


Some interesting developments of the Homecrolt 
movement were projected by Professor Scott, in his 
address at the Caxton Hall on Thursday, February 21st. 
The issue at the moment is to utilize the spare part ol 
the Homecroft Association's land, originally bought 
with the Spectator Fund in 1926. The proposed demon 
stration unit of ten heuses showing the Homecroft prin 
ciple has been built; it is working with every sign of 
success, and occupl s about one half of the estate. The 
Association are about to seck the aid of the Deve lopma nit 
Fund and the public, to enable them to advance to the 
teaching of Homecrofting by erecting a Memorial Cottage. 
This will commemorate that great pioneer in rural housing 
the late Dr. George Vivian Poore The cottage will be a 
true Hlomecroft, with twenty-five to thirty children 
from the surrounding schools (if the co operation ol the 
education authorities can be secured) learning the whole 
art and science of living in a self-sustaining garden-home, 


* a 


The very large and impressive new building, Imperial 
Chemical House, which overlooks the river at Millbank, 
ls a notable addition to London architecture. Sir Frank 
Baines, the architect, has been the first, we think, to make 
a roof of Portland stone. To be properly appreciated the 
character and angle of the roof ought to be seen from the 
river —and that is not an easy thing to do. The arrange- 
ment of the rooms inside, and the provision for the 
welfare of the staff, do justice to the Rationalizing views 
of Lord Melchett. 


Bank Rate, 5) per cent., changed from 4) per cent., on 


February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 


101, : on Wednesday week 1012: a year ago, 101}{. Fund- 
ing Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88 } m Wednesday 
week 89: a vear ago 88%. Conversion Loan (33 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 763 on Wednesday week 783; a vear 


~~ 3 
AZO (0%. 
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Political Salesmanship 


W EK have heard a great deal Jately about salesman- 

ship; but the Government, who appointed an 
excellent Committee on the subject, do not seem to have 
reflected that what is wanted for commending themselves 
to the country at the General Election is precisely the 
equivalent of salesmanship. ‘shere are good and bad 
You try to 


your goods by disparaging those of your competitor ; 


kinds of salesmanship. ean recommend 


you can try to foist inferior goods on gullible people by 
persuading them ; you can induce people to buy what they 


really do not want by pretending that Juxurics are 


necessaries ; or you can postpone the date of payment 


But, 


after all, the best salesmen deal only in articles of first- 


so far that the gull does not measure the expense. 


making 
Excel- 


rate quality, and create markets by genuinely 
known the excellence of what they have to sell. 
lence does not proclaim itself automatically ; the news 
has to be spread. The spreading of news which is found 


upon examination to be true is the great function of 


salesmanship. 
What, judged from the angle 
is the position of the Government in 


of polil ical sale smanship, 
the 


? The public, we fear, has not been impressed 


regard to 
nation 
not nearly so much impressed as it ought to have been 
It has not 


hy the goods sold and those displayed. been 


told) cnough about them. The Labour and Liberal 
Parties have both been more active salesmen than the 
Unionists. What is required is that the Government 
should draw up and emphasize a full, clear, and positive 
statement of Unionist policy. What should be the 
nature of this statement To begin with, we are sure 


that nothing commended Mr. Baldwin to his countrymen 


more than his original declaration that he stood for a 


ss 


national” policy. His idea was that Unionists should 


work He 


desired a policy which might be accepted by many men 


for comprehension, not for exclusiveness. 
who had belonged to other partics, or who were, at least, 
not fixed in their allegiance. His was a policy of general 


amelioration ; peace abroad; peace in industry, and a 


higher standard of living for the wage-carner. This is 
the policy which is needed now as urgently as ever, 
Mr. Baldwin has, in our judgment, done a great deal to 
make good his words, but he might, to the advantage 
of his own party and of the whole nation, show more 
zealously how all his schemes have had the right motive, 
and how much there is of the same sort to come. 

In foreign policy we place above everything else a 
good understanding with the United States. We 
not among those who think that this is easy of attainment, 
attained by 


e 


are 


or that it can be using phrases about 


* brotherhood ” or cousinship ~ or “hands across 


the sea. The habits of political thought in the two 
countries are quite different, yet nothing seems more 
certain than that if the two great branches of the English- 
speaking world fall out there will never be peace in the 
world. Cannot this fact be underlined persistently ? 
It is a vital fact. Within 
the past few years we have seen a series of disappoint - 


Everything depends upon it. 


ments, due chiefly to clumsiness and want of imagination. 
Mr. Baldwin must have exercised great patience to bear 
The result 
that 
public opinion in America is rallying behind “ navalism ~ 


them. It is unnecessary to recall them all. 


is what we are eoneerned with, and the result. is 
as never before. 
We shall 


concentrate upon a 


not dogmatize as to whether we ought to 


rewriting of sea law- in regard to 


which many Americans themselves say that no Treaty 


would ever pass the Senate er as to whether we should 


be more likely to suceced if we resumed the admit! 
unpromising attempt to reach a common formula «) 
cruisers. At present in America the one popula 
significant question put to Englishmen is “ What j 
navy for? It is vastly bigger than any European ; 
Against whom are you building? It 


miust Ihe inte 


for use against us if against anybody.” 


We are told that 


if we do not build Up to a con 
point we are accepting a terrible “ risk.” Ryo, 
point of view of the naval expert, whos job it 
consider risks, this may be admitted, but the « 


argument leaves aside the argument of statesmay 
There must always be a choice between risks, and jy 
case we might avoid one risk only to acc 


What could 


Pt an Infinit 
greater. be worse than to mak 


OUrS 

nearly bankrupt in order one day—as would be ing 
to bring down civilization in ruins, and to be oy 

permanently crippled) or annihilated? For, de 
upon it, in another war ruin would be the comny 
for both victors and vanquished. Mr. Baldwin, | 
than any man we can think of, could tell Amerie; 
determined the British nation is—for it is detery 
mn spite of all the past fumbline—that this insa 
not happen. 

Negation is not cnough.. Mr. Churchill lately 
one of the forms of salesmanship which we hay 
condemning-—-abusing other people’s goods _ inst 
advertismge his own. He tried to revive the Rus 
bogy. That bogy will not do its work again, ho 


alarmingly it mav be dressed up, and however 
the strings may be pulled. Disgust with the tr 
methods of the Soviet Is 


d about it. When ¢« er 


howe ver, 


and shabby 
We are all 
admitted, 

in this country who think that we ¢ 


ION ET 
thing has 
headed 


ifford te 


agrees 


there are many level 
mot 
Russian trade, and that the worst possible way of | 
ing fanatics to reason is to send them to Co 
To ineffectual 
the King of Serbia and Queen Draga wer 
But it 


it merely drove the murderers tod 


take a minor instance of ostracis! 
murd 
we put a diplomatic ban upon Serbia. 
ho purpose ; 
introspection, and we found in the end that the bet 
way was to subject Serbia to the restraining cont 
of the outer world. 

As regards Germany, it cannot be doubted that t 


normal Englishman ardently desires that the illogy 
and the mischievous nuisance of the continued oecupat 


of the Rhineland should be brought to an en 1. T 
Government are, we believe, hardly less eager th 
selves. But has this ever been mad suifficn 


clear ? 


In domestic affairs there are ample opportunities 


the Government, short of offlicious intervention, 
encourage the objects which everybody knows 
Baldwin has at heart. Emplovers and the Gen 
Council of the Trades Union Coneress are at a crt 
juncture in their relations. Is it to be peace and frut 
co-operation, or the old) masked emnity ? Unionis 


stands or falls by Capitalism. Therefore capitalism ! 

ne : : ; 
be made very positively attractive to the worker. ! 
Unionist policy should be to prove to him that ther 


a ladder in every industry which he can scale by 


ah . — rs 
own efforts. The right motto is ** Every ian a capitatls 


Has it ever been made clear thet every Unionist Gov 
ment must necessarily act on that motto? We fear! 
it has not. We weleome as a good omen, however, ! 
fact that Mr. G. Rowlands, the new Chain n ol 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist Ass 
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— 
started life as a 


there 


Wi 


wa 


that in the 


Unionist 


pit-boy. 


ay 


trust 
THUS. | 
xt Parliament 
working men. 
It 1s good nes 


will more 


ys that the Govermnent intend, if thes 
returned to power, to introduce 
yetut 

mm) clearance. Mr. Neville 
wavs been that ihe ordinary housing shortage must be 
wail bs 3 { 

lisp sed of first. ae 


val stronghold of the housing question. 


a large scheme of 


Chainberlain’s idea has 


5 
must sap up gradually to the 
fir So far he has 
heen 4 good as his word. He has done wouders. Slums, 
jowever, 
wereat towns. Lit is true that personal fecklessness 
eates slums, it is that 


ery sort of demoralization, and a lethargic resignation 


mal 


even more true slums create 


ty shocking conditions as though they were unchangeable. 


We hope that Mr. Chamberlain will compile a kind of 


n order that the nation 


Domesday Book oi the shams 


y know what if does not know now the exact extent 
It ra he said that all the necessary informua- 
If that 


we can only sus that here is a first-class cxample 


rely evil. 
hes already becn supplied to the Ministry. 


had political salesmanship. When once the public 


kn what has got to be done, it will trust the Party 
promises to do at and which ineludes the man 
VS haw { »> do it. 


The Alleged 


ws people with short memories the world must be 
inenciting place. 


To them an old danger, a scandal 


¢ dav befor vesterday, can De presented again 
d again with undiminished force. Thus. the Franco 
Relvian Convention of 1920 (which was duly submitted 


the League of Nations for registration, and = which 
is expounded and successfully defended at the time 


hie Beleian Socialist M. Vande rvelde) has reappeared 
altered 


; a : : 
a disused but not ereatiy form, and has 


shaken the journalists and a large part of the public in 
Holland and Germany. Tt has been taken as a new 
oitent of subterrancan iatrigue. 

This * revelation was made by the Utrecht Dagblad, 
(Dutch Sunday newspaper. One wonders who is behind 
the “revelation.” Has someone wished to stir up ill- 


eeling between Belgium and Holland in order to prevent 


¥ 


ahappy conclusion of the negotiations about the Scheldt 


I. it possible that the Germans have helped to start 
Ss weary hare The Franco-Belgian Convention of 
W200 was a purely defensive alliance against Germany. 


It did not In anv wav confliet with the Locarno Treaties 


Yhich by placing the regional insurance of peace on a 
| broader DaSIsS really made thre Franco-Belgian 
Lonvention unnecessary. Although most of what the 
Datel newspaper has disclosed is a re-statement not 
what ought to have been well Known but 
ae DL ctly legal, proper and above-board. the real 
ie Is contained in the * inte rpretations ~ of the Con 
tion the military action proposed in 1927 by France 
nd Belyiu n case there should be war. Finally there 
s Statement that oa British Military Mitaché was a 
t\ the military arrangements. 
Nati rally hen the Convention was being negotiated 
' Wor iiteay conversations ” between the French 
d Bele Staffs on the carrying out of the Treats 
eT il nild take IVETESSIVE action. It is possible 
Bri cpresentative took part in the conversa 
' \\ r ked to believe that this oflicer proposed 
Hat Brit lo should violate Dutch neutrality. 
ict | ide a loedish proposal, and also a wicked 


are a gangrene which is poisoning the life of 


of het profoundest depression 


the 


gave the whole world an cxample 


Germany in days 


by setting her house 
in order. She freely scrapped old industrial plant, and 
set up modern industrial plant against the day when her 
What 
standing warning that we now 
nity ” Trade to be 
may never again be such a surplus of labour that could 
There 


agricultural, 


trade should revive. are the unemployed but a 


| ri 
have the same opportu- 


secms slowly reviving, and there 


be turned on to put our house in order. are 


1,750,000 acres of 


which are waiting to be drained. 


land, classed as 
There 


sodden 


are new roads 


to be built and innumerable old roads to be widened. 
Then there is emigration. Everybody says and this 
is true so far as it goes —that the difficulties are very 


vreat, and that the Dominions will not receive unsuitable 
men. Yet the fact remains that the old pioneering spirit 
has lost its force. It is almost inconceivable that young 
unattached men of spirit would rather starve at home 
than Yet so itis. Es 
there not an opening here for Mr. Baldwin to preach the 
great truth, peculiarls to th 
Party, that the British Commonwealth of Nations is a 


make thei fortunes oversens. 


appropriate Unionist 


family, that every place within its borders is “ home” ? 
Will not the Minister com 


in-chief ? 


Prime out as oul vlesman- 


Secret Treaty 


proposal 


one. Anyhow it is satisfactory 
was instantly 
As the 
the whole * 
take it 
Selgian Convention ts have 
July 27th, 1927. It the 
ment could not have lent itself to any such secret scheme 
re Ta of Nations and, 


secondly, deliberately prejudicing all attempts at disarma 


rejected, 
that 


Governments concerned have announced 


is not nec 


that 


bye Cli 


i Is a forgery, if sssaryv to 


Anglo 


on 


revelation 


seriously, but we may note an 


suid to signed 


is obvious that British Govern 


without, first, throwing over { agit 
tment. For what chance would there be of any disarmament 
Britain had 
pledged themselves for local reasons to keep their armies at 
? ‘It 


the British Government could have done any such thing. 


worthy of the name if Belgium and Great 


a prearranged strength is, of course, incredible that 

We may, however, take this occasion to protest against 
the very mischievous irrelevance of confusing the action 
of Governments with the action of military representa 
* conversations ” 
Staff oflicers to 


tives who engage from time to time in 
with friendly Powers. It is the duty of 
think out the conditions of possible wars. 
there are armies, that must necessarily be the unsavoury 
of Staff Only 
can be excused for pretending that such conversations 


So long as 


function oflicers. very ignorant people 


commit the Governments concerned : and for the mischief 


makers who resort to the confusion on purpose there 
is no excuse at all. In this country, in order that the 
soldiers and sailors may never get the bit between their 


Admiralty is always a civilian, 
War 


tradition 


teeth, the First Lord of the 
and the Seeretary of Stat 


unbroken 


has also been a 


for 


civilian by almost These Ministers 


are the connecting link between the purse and conscience 
of the nation on the one side and the experts on the other 
| think 


often 


side who are expected to think and who 

very extravagantly in ¢! terms of their profession 
[If we believed in the story of the British Military Attaché 
in Belgium we should only have to say that thoug! 
Great Britain had been volishly 4 p ented, th 
Government were never tn le danger of listening 
to his seatter-brained suggestions 
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In Defence of the Faith ane 

ously | 

. . power 

The Elements of Religion teal 

\ HEN in a famous sentence Kant declared that not conceived, imagined, or derived from the form ot 

two things fill the mind of man with ever- sagas of the past, but given unto us, given in ” ~ 

increasing awe, the starry heavens above and the moral “The signal to a maid, the human birth, ee 

law within, he singled out, in wonder and awe, two, The lesson, and the Young Man Crucified.” up a 

but only two, of the constituents which make a developed It is obvious that the institutional and historical gop: ee 

religion possible. A defective psychology, however, tuent of religion safeguards its objectivity and provide tn 

prevented his recognizing explicitly what his position the natural means for apprenticing the young oy 4, Wav: 

really implied, the revelational character of religion, newcomer to the affairs of the spirit. A rich diversity , te 

its givenness, its ground in personality, without which institutional forms will be apparent through the ome ails 

moral law is meaningless and the general truths of some resident within and some resident without the fy ia fo 

science inexpressible. Experience, as the “ process of of Catholic Christianity. Certain of these forms, ¢.g, th, eal 

becoming expert by experiment,”* carries with it at Society of Friends, will appear to combine a high degree BH hetwet 

every upward stage the rich articulation and organization — of fervour and spirituality with a low degree of articulas F jy yy 

of what is presented, given to the mind of man in the form and general appeal, while others, notably the [ ‘ 


world of sense, the conceptual order and the realm of 
ends. Religion is manifest as the act of attention 
directed upon God; man’s response to God’s prevenient 
grace ; man’s life as lived in virtue of knowledge attained, 
a society entered, and a spirit apprehended and enjoyed. 
Because religion isa life to be lived, growth is its law ; 
because it is the act of attention directed upon God, 
adoration is its climax ; involves entrance 
into a society, fellowship is its mark and sanctity its 
The history of religions is the history of 
successive translations in thought, word, and deed of 
the great that 
tremblingly name God. 

Any and every world religion is, therefore, to be 
appraised in terms of its value and validity as an effective 
The crudet 


religions, because crude in their translations, occupy 


beeause it 
vocation. 
Unscen we approach with awe and 
and persuasive translation of this Unseen. 
a lowly place in the world’s great school ; the developed 


whether symbolized by 
Crescent, or Lotus Flower, occupy in virtue of the general 


religions, Synagogue, Cross, 
dignity and accuracy of their translations a high place in 
that 
hension of the Divine, reaches its greatest and purest 
heights in Christian picty, ed to the Christian religion, as 
the richest and most fertile of such translations, belongs 


same school. But prayer, the continuous appre- 


the highest and supreme place. 
These abide, 
The signal to a maid, the human birth, 
The lesson, and the Young Slan Crucified.” 

For the individual, the entrance into religion is signalized 
by his admission into a society, his progressive acceptance 
of its thought-forms and system, and his initiation into 
those of 
Every great world religion exhibits these constituents 


mysteries sustenant his spiritual faculties. 
in varying degree. It presents itself first as a society, 
a beloved community, an institution, a church. The 
life of which it is an expression, the experience of which 
it is the source must take shape, assume form, be bodied 
The credentials for 
this shape, form, society, lie in history, and 


forth and recognizable outwardly. 
a religion 
weak, progressive or decadent according 


Myth 
will not ensure the continued existence of any religion. 


is strong or 


as its historical credentials are sound. alone 


For myth to have meaning and sustenance an historical 
ground must be secured. To those who are tempted to 


think that the 


overthrow of its historical bases, we would reply that 


Christianity could survive complete 


man cannot permanently worship what is untrue or 


merely imagined. The Church is itself an outward and 


visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace and life, 





* Jan CS Ward. Psy hological P) cneiple Be 


‘spirit and constitute a challenge to the 


Mother Church of Christendom, will appear to combiy, 
high degree of articulate but not inflexible form with, 
high degree of spiritual power, experience, and gene) 
appeal. 
cernible, and membership of the Church, though it may 4 


But in every case some form or shape is dj. 


lightly upon more adult and advanced souls, ean yy 
The Church js no 


mere nursery of children, it is also the blessed compayy 


safely be dispensed with by any. 


of all faithful people, the headquarters of the saints, 
Membership of the society, however, carries wit 
Its histo 


bases, its central acts of worship, its unique revelatir 


acceptance of its articles of association. 


character, all claim the whole allegiance of body, mind, 
inquiring 
To retain the lifelong loyalty of 


critical intellect. 





members a_ religion must offer what is intellect) 
respectable and exclude what is intellectually unwort 
Hence its scriptures and presuppositions, together wit 
their implications and historical veritication, call 
co-ordination in a thought-system, creeds, theology. | 
religion which makes no challenge to the intellect, 
fails to arouse our ever-increasing awe, Which ts incaj ™ 
of producing and developing an august theology, su 
religion is unworthy of man’s unconquerable mind. 4 ; 
the sciences progress in proportion to the seal 
grandeur of their fundamental conceptions, so religior 
progress only as it, too, has scale and grandeur 
theology. As in each generation great minds are won! 
science by the glamour of the cause and the ardours oft 
enterprise, so must such minds be won to religion byt 
glamour of its cause and the ardours of theology. In! 
cases the full adventure and the prize are for the few, 
the many profit too. In both cases, the many acquics | 
(and gladly, for the benefits gained thereby) in the ! 
won intellectual conquests of the few. 

But if the institutional constituent safeguards 
historical bases and reserve forces of spirituality, 
if the eredal and critical constituent provides the necess 
thought-forms of religion, yet the vital power of spiritu 
is derived not so much from these clements as fro l 
third. The central power house of any and every 
religion is to be found in its mystical and sacranw 
element. Elusive as this is of precise definition, 
impatient as it is apt to be of institutional boundaries r 
nevertheless, beeause it Is grounded in personal 
intimate experiences and intuitions, is evoked by 
numinous and is itself evocative of sanctity, If proy 
for the individual the ultimate test of any relig 
the basis of its life of prayer. Whereas to the poet li 
full of visions, tothe mystic it is One Vision. Here, ind 
is religion itself the process of becoming expert 


) 
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speriment; here, indeed, it is the act of attention continu- or intellectual. For all may see “through the Lamp 
aa directed upon God. W ithout this element spiritual Beauty, the Light God.”’ 
aaa can neither be transmitted nor transformed. A like rhythm will be observable in various phases and 
Through this constituent interior transfiguration IS pos- periods of the world’s history. Now one, now the other 
sible. For some, such transfiguration is swift and sudden, aspect or element will grow in prominence and significance. 
forniles, rouchsafed in great conversion ; for others it is a slowly But the natural longing for simplification can easily be 
crowing but very lovely dawn. Many are the paths exaggerated. It needs discipline. The ordered religious 
7 the hill of the Lord. Here, in the secret places of life of a twenticth-century edusatell Chelstien suut 
the heart, the hungry are filled with good things. Savant exhibit a due regard for the order, institutions, and 
I const and saint are one. ordinances of his Church; a due respect for its theology 
Provides Thus we have in the institutional and historical, the and for those whose calling it is to advance the intellectual 
Or the Way; in the credal and critical, the Truth; in the  ¢redentials for the faith; and a never failing humble 
ersity nvstical and sacramental, the Life. And these three approach to those means of grace which experience 
le ages, BH tertwine and grow as and into one. For the individual — shows to be the most normal source for the cultivation 
the fol and for society, the emphasis shifts from one to another of his mystical faculties. Obedience, humility, love, 
68s the cording to need and circumstance, healthy friction ensure for such an one a progressive religious ¢ xperience, 
| degre HF ietween them is, indeed, necessary for growth in holiness, a life permeated by prayer and the spirit of adoration ; 
ticulate Fut none may be neglected without peril to the others. and the assurance that in the little things as in the great 
ly th BF The institutional makes a natural appeal to the mind — there will be vouchsafed to him even in his darkest hours, 
nbine ; d to respect in such callings as that of the law or according to his necessity, a vision essentially of God :— 
With a » the abiding significance of form and order. The Tos he X ‘ac aor D 
general edal and critical makes a natural appeal (proy ided it 5g se eg lien J ee po itng % 
Is ellectually worthy) to those whose calling is mainly And lo! Christ walking on the wat 
> r . E Not of Gennesaret t Thame 
ma etual. The affective or mystical makes an imme- 
n ne and universal appeal to every human being and in Anpert A. Cock. 
> mi especial degree wherever the aesthetic powers, simple The subject of neat weel’s article will be Evolution and 
My omplex, ha more ardent flow than the volitional Revealed Religion,” by Canon Raven 
nts, 
Vit ~ . 
to The Week in Parliament 
ati 
4 \ ies has been a week of alarums and excursions loped. Mr. Arthur Michael Samuel asked for the 
. off.” In announeing the Government's surrender — approval of a financial resolution to continue an Agree- 
of ithe demands of the Irish loyalists and their protagonists — ment of 1926 under which Great Britain helps the Ulster 
ty Parliament, the Prime Minister made it clear that upon Government to meet the deficit on the Unemployment 
al merits of the case Ministers, who assumed a collective Insurance Fund. Mr. Snowden thereupon observed that 
; sponsibility for the decisions taken, had not changed the Tory Party of to-day was what it was when Lord 
1 rminds. He added that there were no doubt serious George Hamilton said of it that it was its business to 
\ objections to allowing an Advisory Committee, upon look after its friends in office, and take steps that their 
ch the Government is not represented, and before future was safeguarded when it was out of office. The 
r which the Crown cannot state its case, to impose indefinite loyalty of the Irish Unionists had always been measured 
: charges upon the taxpayer. There are. And it is to by the amount of money they could extract from the 
\ | ired that the troubles of the Government in con- British Kxchequer., This speech was kindly characterized 
xion with this whole business are by no means at an by Mr. Churchill as a feeble and wishy-washy stream ol 
- d. The Opposition can he confidently relied on to violent epithets, insinuations and insults to the House olf 
ke the worst of the finest opportunity accorded to Commons, all done with plenty of venom, and served up 
in the present Parliarnent. But even so the debate cold. A delighted audience had by this time assembled 
f which will arise hen the estimate is again presented — to hear and approve the Chancellor of the kxchequer 
‘ s bound to | anxious one from the Unionist point in a role which he is well qualified to assum that of 
te ofview. Re ling the various speeches and pronounce- impartial arbiter as between the conflicting claims of 
ts of Mn upon this question during the past North and South Ireland. 
; i CATS be a source of intense enjovment to ‘I have been earnestly desirous,’ declared = Mr. 
who ha to arene the ease against them, and Churchill, “ that in the scttlement of this Irish matter 
COFTES DOT ling \ distressing to anyone who iS required we should treat both the Irish Governments tn such a 
a 1 { of the Government. manner that thev can make a sueeess of their affairs,’ 
Tl | jority will now be scecured in favour of a elaim that is borne out by everv action he has ever 
, yt rds of the Wood-Renton Committee in taken, and which was generously recognized by an 
( And there can be little doubt that no appreciative House. A mild s ition Was then provided 
. s so t ble harm has been done. Neverthe- by Mr. Wheatley, who, support l by Mr. Buchanan and 
that the Gevernment has sustained Mr. Kirkwood, declined to deprive two hundred and 
ANO ‘ g land that this should be so at the fifty thousand ot the workin isses in Ulster of 1 CeSsary 
| er critical juneture is unfortunate. assistance 
Phe ¢ re of the Scottish Local Government If the monev was not giv the bencitts would inevit 
I 31 luded without incident. The courag ably be reduced, and this yuuld mean a further flux 
Major W r Elliot in ‘earrving on * last Friday, of Irish to the Clvd 
ter t morning of the death of his father. Interest in the debate tl lied away, and t Govern 
s Imired His Parliamentary reputation, ment obtained the resolution without difl ty Mr. 
» high, | een enhanced by the events of the last Churchill, for whom there has been a good deal of sym- 
ks | will be a tower of strength to the pathy during the last few days, staged a very happy 
nist Part the stormier times that lie ahead. *come-back,” and Mr. Wheatley spoke better than he 
On Tuesda unexpectedly amusing situation deve- has done for some considerable time WaAtrcuMAN, 
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First Editions 


AS there are two methods of dealing with money, 
so are there two kinds of libraries, the one for 
use and the other to hoard. How well we all know 
the calm delight of readable books wherever we may 


another. 


that of 


some of us of other companionship 


them. under our own roof or 


need 


find 
What 


when we 


have 
these comrades about us, on a 
winters evening, with the firelight flickering on their 
familiar shapes? We know their thoughts better than 
we ean ever divine those of our intimates. Their little 
foibles and virtues, their prejudices and affections we 
have traced a hundred And vet they are ever 
new. Although we tread the self-same path, we come 
upon unexpected vistas and wild, delicious spots that 
For every 


can sit) with 


times. 


we had overlooked in our earlier rambles. 
disease of temper, for every mood, for every scason, here 
are the remedies and associates at our call, never forcing 
their attentions, but always ready to welcome, sustain, 
This is the kind of library 
As he sits there amid these 
companions, the the 
the philosophers, 


cure, amuse, or instruct us. 

that a man may make his own, 
silent and beloved dramatists, 
historians, the the 
science, the novelists, the cssayvists, he may truly claim 
that he is of their cirele. For he has inbreathed their 
spirit, and some of their humanity has become inecor- 
They have tempered his gricts, 


poets, 


porated with his own. 
corrected his passions, enlarged his sympathies, awakened 
his interest and wonder as a citizen of the world, and done 
their best, however fitfully he may have sought them, to 
make him a happier and a wiser man. ‘Though gratitude 
is one of the rarer virtues, a man gencrally feels grateful 
to his books. 

But there is another and lesser sort of library, with an 
esoteric charm of its own, and gathered together with 
quite a different This is the library of the 
virtuoso, the sanctuary of first editions. It is collected 
to look at, not to be read; to be sheltered from dust, 


purpose. 


worms, damp, and usage; to be housed like an exotic 
in an temperature, locked from the 
manipulations of the ordinary inquirer. Whereas most 
of us can appreciate the delights of the first, it is not 


even and away 


everyone who has the means and opportunity, or even 
the temperament, to enjov the delicate pleasure that the 
handling of a rare volume can afford. For this enjoyment 
lies not in its beauty, as in that of an illuminated missal 
or splendid binding, for its pages may be destitute of 
colour or illustration, and it may be clothed in humble 
sheepskin. It iiay boast of no noble letter-press, as in 
our Caxtons or Pynsons, nor of margined vellum or finely 
wrought paper, as in many sumptuous modern issues in 
this and other lands, for its type may be clumsy and its 
paper coarse or worn and friable. In short, it may be as 
sad and seedy-looking a tome as any to be found in an 
odd lot down a side strect of one of our provincial towns, 
with its headlines mutilated, its colophon and fly-leaves 
missing, its title defaced, its pages stained and worm- 
eaten, its black-letter contents almost unreadable, and 
yet be one of the most highly prized treasures in’ the 
whole collection. 

What, then, is the peculiar magic of such a shelf-full? 
It is the fascination of a hobby, the lure of rarity 
and therefore of value, the charm of possessing what 
others have striven for and been unable to get, combined 
with the shepherding 
temporarily, of giving a new kind of form to things which, 
in their union, express what you believe to be your own 
There is, 
which 


pleasure of together, and _ so, 


special individuality and taste and humour. 
the additional and finer charm, 


hesides, ean be 


men of 


——- 
mtellectualized indefinitely, of association With the 
of the times that produced these books and the fe» 
or character of the men who wrote then. The bs 
that is, of drawing closer to the vanished wae 
recovering something of its reeedine outline. of aly : 
touching the fingers and looking into the faees ed - 


actors of a bygone day just as vou may stand wit 


an ancient ruin and try to reconstruct its mould 
. er 
and fashio 
peace and war, love and beauty, while the moon iS Silver 
i 


galleries, peopling its rooflessness with eniety 


the ivy that is climbing in its chambers and its floor 
strewn with the memories of the dead. 
Who but a dunce will not fecl a thrill of revereye, 

holds in his hands the first issue of the Madrid), 
Quivote, or of King Lear, or Pascal's Pensées? Yor » 
they not works that belong to all peoples, that have ma 
humanity laugh and weep and pray for more than thy 
the P 
touched perhaps by their authors, the identical Jeg 
that first conveyed their message to the great wop 
This was the earliest news of them, that sped on ‘aie 
light, until every nation had adopted them for Nie 
Row upon row they stand, these glories of the hyp, 
intellect Montaigne, Moli¢re, Milton, Chaucer, Wipe 
these names from the world’s records, and how yyy 


centuries 2? These are very volumes, seen 


poorer we should be! And the books before us are peli 


of these old heroes, saved from the maw of all-devoyriy, 
Time, and that is why we cherish and enshrin them 
unashamed at the enthusiasm and cmotions they evok 
ile cannot wholly be a mean fellow who colleets in such 
It betokens imagination and veneration for grea! 


for the landmark 


spirit. 
achievement, and a dramatic instinet 
in human art and thought. 

But, as in any other occupation, there may | 
declension from these first principles, which give dignit 
to it, through an ever-diminishing scale to the trifling an 
the futile. 
particularly the bane of those who, like professio 


And this is a curse on human nature, ; 


critics, cannot as a rule themselves construct, but | 
only collect and review. 
end by regarding the latter as equally important with 


They descend to trivialities ; 
the rest. The declination is all the more insidious bee; 
it is gradual. 
all the while of first Paradise Lost 
Woodhouse’s Flea.! Bat there are facile stages throug 
the Lusiad, the Cid the Faery Queen, throug 
Marlowe, Ronsard, Bossuet and Dryden, through I 
and Dekker, Churchyard and Nash, to Peter Cols 

Patrick Gordon! and Sanmel Pordag 
the final 


cditions) fron 


Bernard Garter,’ 


Kmaricdulfe’ and  trtibossicon’, to absurdit 


and vacuity of the Flea, over which last nonentity many s 


covetous hour has been squandered and many a valual 
pound spent. 

It is these insivnilicances, too, that are apt to be dress 
in the finest liveries, as can easily be seen at publ 
auctions. Plain calf will serve for the Compleat Angler 
Gil Blas, and untooled moroceo for the sonnets to W. JL 
but for Francis Sabic.. John God,? or Barnabe Barnes 
the bindings cannot be too costly. 
the more must the outside be eilded and refined, just 
a laequey is sometimes tricked out more expensively thi 
the master himself. All the hierarchy of craftsmen 4 
called in to embalm the 

1The Contention between the 
Peter Woodhouse. 

2 Penclope’s Complaint, 1596, 

§Two English Lovers, 1565. 

* Penardo ¢ nd Laisen, 1615, 

> Poems, 1660. 

®* Sonnets, 1595. 

*W. Horman, 1521. 

* Pan's Pipe -Pastoral Kelegues, 1595. 

* Cruelty of a Widow towards a Young Gentleman (in verse): 

'* § Divine Century of Spiritual Nonnets, 


refuse. 





Elephant and the Flee, Vos 








There is no sudden plunge (we are speaking 





The lower the ran 


Zachnsdorff clothes 





i 


oe: 
Britw’ 


+ nro 
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eer 
= roeuvre by San ucl Brasse,'' Riviere one by Richard 
‘ = or John Splynter,' Thibaron-Joly or Capé a 
= , fd and Lortic, Ch irles Lewis, or Cobden Sanderson a 
= : * There is a perfect riot of red, blue, olive, and 
a Se peemenee. Panelled sides, scroll moncens, inside 
of th ‘untelles, silk silt linings— nothing can be too choice for 
1K . . ! . >? > 1 “— 6 : 
l wit} » Glutton’s Fever, Dodson & Drie Hobbes, Pau Em," or 
ulder) the Mouse Trap. And what misery it is when Huth or 
fashion Daniel ean boast ol milli tr more in the height of a 
‘ven nage: What transports of triumphant joy when the 
Oors gn, ME Britwell copy is found to be a millimetre less! And so 
+ proceeds with more and more refining and ever more 
. “a of material and design, until you can pick out the 
id D isterpieces by their drab and lowly habit, and the vast 
For » oportion of the remainder is the accumulated rubbish 
ema fa past age. 
in thr Rut what a spot for quiet retirement and self- 
PN a munion is a library of carly masterpieces, garnered 
| Jeay th care and wise diseretion through vears of vigilance 
Wor lat frequent sacrifice. In this tall folio was a holiday 
rings fwone, in this octavo another, in that slender quarto 
‘Ss om yasmall charge saved. What precious relics they 
hun ve! Bacon may have skinimed these first ten essays, 
Vipe : yming these identical page Defoe and Bunyan, Swift 
nine) d Sterne, Rabelais and La Fontaine, did they at last 
€ relies “ow themselves for immortal when they saw perhaps 
Ouring ese other leaves for the first time % Was poor Blake 
then soled by these few sheets, or Lamb, or Keats, or others 
evok ke them. who. diseased in mind or body, have felt the 
stich ching of the divine fire Tragedy and farce, honour 
’ great and dishonour, success and failure, hope and despair, 
mark stle and press upon each other in this little room. The 
very breath of the past is in the breath of these books. 
IK they, too, like their architects, will drop into dust some 
ignit y-many of them are visibly crumbling now. But 
Me ani ere is an emanation in the atmosphere of something 
a rvternatural. It is rising from the shelves and wrapping 
S101 sabout. All the eloguence and wisdom, all the passion 
it ul genius of these great men are like a living current, 
si dying, inexhaustible, flooding our senses as we gaze on 
ith these volumes, useless rarities in themselves, but, so long 
Calls s they hold together, inviolably sacred, coming to us as 
aking F they do from the very hands of those that made them. 
i GopFREY LocKeR-LAMPSON, 
AD 
Pou 
R Anglo-American Relations 
lag the writer of this article has just returned from the United States 
lit We think he is unduly pessimistic and we print his article, not 
a ause we agree with it, but because it deals with Anglo-American 
ny & rendship—a subject very dear to the heart of the Spectator from 
ial point of view u | sound a warning note which we should 
t As the son of Mr. St. Loe Strachey, Mr. John Strachey met 
ot his father’s friends in the United States and had exceptional 
Tey, wrtunities of gauging the views of different strata of American 
Ep. S 
ub 
er [)' RING the last eighteen months the whole subject 
Il. of Anglo-American relations has been complicated 
es by the fact that ac tual negotiations over the qu stion of 
ral Naval Disarmament have been voing on between the 
t British and American Governments. That the actual 
th tory of th negotiations has been unfortunate and 
al happy it would he idle to deny. This ts not to condemn 
ps the intentions of cither party to them. No one in his 
“hi es supposes that the British Government had any 
kling of the co nplicated controversy ove! relative naval 
1 Si erse), 1653 
Nellan—¢ 1596, 
How J.-S. M } Tost 7" a 
ang | poem), 1633. 
163). 
ee 


XUM 


strengths, into which they were to be drawn. 
one believes that 


Indeed, 


any British Government would have 


done everything in its power to avert precisely those 


developments which have in fact occurred. 


There 


hanging over the actions of 


really seems to have been a sort of malign fate 


the various British partici- 
pants in the last eighteen months of negotiation. The 
an with the breakdown of 


the Geneva Disarmament Conference and the resignation 


unfortunate series of events bes 


of Lord Cecil, and it has continued with an almost un- 


broken string of diplomatic “ incidents” through the 
whole unhappy story of the Anglo-French Pact and the 
reservations to the Kellogg Treaty which Sir Austen 
Chamberlain thought it necessary to make. Unfortun- 
ately, they seem to be continuing even to-day. The 
latest example appears to be the extraordinary 
misunderstanding which has arisen between His 


Majesty’s Government and His Ambassador 


at Washington. 


Majesty's 


It is not suggested indeed that Great Britain is exclu- 
Nobody 
supposes that American negotiators are perfect, they are 
but 
blame is really an academic task for anyone who genuinely 
The 


there to show that this unforeseen and extraordinarily 


sively to blame for this series of minor disasters. 


often notoriously clumsy ; the apportionment of 


believes in Anglo-American friendship. facts are 


unpleasant series of events has taken place. However 


disagreeable the task may be, it seems important to study 
and analyse these events and try to understand how they 
have arisen in order to avoid are petition m_ the 
future. 


There 


of action for anyone who has Anglo-American friendship 


are two views, of course, as to thi proper course 


at heart. One view, which is quite prevalent on both 
sides of the Atlantic, is that a kind of political “ Couéism ” 
should be applied. If a sufficient number of Englishmen 
and Americans repeat publicly “ Every day and in every 


way Anglo-American friendship is getting better and 


better,” that desirable result will, it is thought, actually 
eventuate. Others, however, take an almost exactly 
contrary view. They hold that in facet Anglo-American 


the and 
the most desirable thing in the world to-day, is one of 
the difficult of They 
means optimistic about the possibility 
the 


belicve will soon be in hot dispute between the two 


friendship, while admittedly most important 


] | 
most achievement. are by no 


of finding casy 
accommodations on various matters which they 
countries, and they believe that the only possibility of 
an acute and really wide- 


Such 


avoiding conflict is to secure 
the 


pessimistic observers believe that Anglo-American accord, 


spread realization of difticultics involved. 
like most other really desirable things, cannot be had for 
nothing. The people who suppose that these two great 
Mm pire s. for such the 5 both are to day, can live in peace 
together without each of them making what will appear 
both of 


living in a fools” paradise. 


to themselves heavy sacrifices national interests 
and of national prestige, are 


that both Ene Americans 
thr 


understand 


It mav be, of course, lishmen and 


will prefer enmity and ultimat between two 


but. af rate, let 


factors on both sides. Otherwise they may run into conflict 


war 


Kinpire s an\ them the 
simply because neither side will make certain concessions 


thint 


have 


not because really such 
but the \ 


erasped that these are the inevitable price OL peace 


and sacrifices -and they 


sacrifices intolerable, because never 


view of Anglo-American affairs is, of 
Atlantic. 


these 


This whol COLLPSC, 


exceedingly unpopular on both sides of the 


War. it 


ereal 


is fashionable to between two 
“unthinkable.” This. as 


to show that evervbody is 


suppose, 
countries is a cynical 


observer remarked, only goes 
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thinking about it. And, of course, to any objective 
student of world affairs, who has the least historical sense, 
it is obvious, not indeed that war is inevitable between 
the two countries, but that the kind of acute rivalry, 
which in the past has always sooner or later meant 
conflict between two great States, must now arise unless 
active and definite steps are taken to forestall it. The 
present writer has just returned from the other side of 
the Atlantic, and is far from supposing that the average 
American has come any nearer realizing the realities of 
the situation than we have. Even the fairly keen student 
of political affairs in America seems only to have reached 
a state of shocked astonishment at the difliculties and 
hitches which have suddenly been revealed by the events 
of the last eighteen months. He is genuinely, and cer- 
tainly rather naively, astonished that the British Govern- 
ment did not at once fall in with the American view of 
He finds it quite impossible to believe, 
even though the London Correspondent of his paper 
informs him that it is the case, that the British Govern- 
ment did not suppose that America would build up to 
parity if she was denied it on the lower level. He is, 
naturally, still less willing to accept the British Admiralty 
view that the Americans are inherently incapable of 
creating a navy equal or superior to the British. By one 
thing, and one thing alone, has he been profoundly shaken, 
Thus 


the politically conscious American appears only just to 


naval strengths. 


and that is the discovery of the Anglo-French Pact. 


have reached the stage of an uneasy awakening to the 
He has not yet taken 
but that is obviously the 


real difliculties of the situation. 
up an anti-British attitude ; 
logical next step if no accommodation on naval strengths 
is reached, 


Personal impressions are notoriously unreliable, but 
this much should, I think, be said; that the strength of 
anti-American feeling in this country appeared to the 
present writer, on his return from America, quite as strong 
as anti-British feeling in the United States. Of course, 
there are professional pro-Britains and professional anti- 
Britains over there ; but both these classes can perhaps 
be climinated as they more or less cancel out ; and, anyhow, 
no one pays much attention to them. 
west of Chicago the chief attitude which one would notice 
would be one of indifference. But in the eastern half of 
the Continent, which still, when all is said and done, 
controls, although with difficulty, the political destiny 
of the Union, strong feelings about Great Britain are 
common. In seeking to find an apt description for these 
feelings the present writer is irresistibly reminded of the 
word “ ambivolenee,” so much used by the psychologists. 
This word is used in psychology to denote an emotion 
which, while strong, is ftself neither love nor hate, but 
which turns easily, and sometimes alternately, into one 
or the other. 
introspection, can discover such ambivolent feelings in 


No doubt anywhere 


We all, of course, if we have any powers of 


ourselves, usually to members of our own family. It 
was amusing, though perhaps it was a mere coincidence, 
to find this undifferentiated emotion operating between 
the two nations which are popularly supposed to be 
relatives. In any ambivolence seemed to me 
at present the dominant attitude to this country of 
a great many Americans. The illness of the King served 
to show the intense interest in Great Britain which exists 
in America. The very considerable amount of space 


case 


which was devoted on the front page of every newspaper 
for weeks on end to his fight for life showed how concerned 
they are with all that happens in London. But it did not 
in the least connote a necessarily friendly attitude. I 
believe that this concern with Great Britain can turn 
either way very easily and quickly and that it almost 


_-_#—-———". 
entirely depends on the course and success of the ne 
tions between the two Governments which W veut 
opinion swings. 

In the opinion of the present writer the old. old bop, 
contention, the question of the freedom of the oe 
destined during the next few years once more to domings 
the situation, and it will be necessary for what, ver Bri 
Government is in power to make 


ay publ 
as, 


up its mind Very clear 

whether or not it considers that it is mor important + 

maintain our present standpoint on this matter unmod 

fied in every particular, or to reach an accommodat; 

with the United States ; for it will be quit: 
both 


Impossible + 


achieve objectives simultaneously, 


Jour 


STRACHEY 


Is Nature Cruel ? 


W* are not casily startled nowaday But J 
that the legal judgment advanced in th 


Grove-Grady Appeal Suit, in which a sum of 2009 9 
bequeathed to make a sanctuary for wild nimals 
birds was transferred to the relatives of the decegy 


must have caused even those with few. illusions 
the attitude of the law to the 


their eyes pretty wide. Mrs. Grove-Grad 


life to on 


> bequest was 


realities of 


disallowed on the grounds that a sanctuary which fulfilled 
its proper purpose, namely, to leave natural lif alone, 
was not charitable within the meaning of the tem, 
because it left the struggle for existence free play, 4 

offered no “ protection from cruelty to aninials generally, 


* It did not denote any clevating lesson to mankind. 
It is obvious that the judge who delivered this astou 


ing judgment was (quite apart from the 


legal quibl 
dominated by Huxley's famous words forty years ago 
“From the point of view of the moralist, the aninal 
world is on about the same level as a eladiators’ shov, 
Animal life is a continuous free fight and the Hobbesi 
war of each against all is the normal state of existence.’ 
I have no space to examine all the fallacies contained 
this grossly misleading indictment, but [ will deal with as 
many as I can. 
desire to inflict pain for pleasure’s sake. 
an intellectual and emotional subtlety 
reach of any animal. 

The conditions of life in wild nature entirely preelu 
No wild 
predaceous animal has the time or the opportunity | 
the need or the mental organization to dally with its 
Nor, as 


Wallace once pointed out, do animals or even man himseli, 


The simplest definition of cruelty is th 
It thus combines 


far bevond tl 


the enjoyment of pain as an end in itself. 


prey for the sake of enjoying its sufferings. 


with his highly sensitive nervous system, endure eith 
physical or mental pain when seized by an animal of prey. 





The very armature of the natural slayer, tooth and clay, | 
and fang and muscle of lightning, is nature’s quality o! | 
mercy, death's gentlest minister. Would sentiment make | 
the passage between life and death one of ** painful steps 
and slow”? If there is no conscious cruelty in nature 

what of unconscious ? Here and there we 
certain examples where the surplus energy left over from 
the struggle of a creature with its environment is ms- 
directed. 
can certainly be defined as unconscious craclty. Thr 


ean dliscove 


Thus the weasel has acquired a blood-lust whieh 
adjustment between predatory and preyed upon has beet 
dislocated. But this is obviously an exception to thi 
general natural law and to the impartial justice of natu! 
who gives strength to the strong, fleetness to the swilf, 
strategy to the weak, and co-operation to the defenceless. 

If you quarrel, as Huxley and so many of the Victorians 
did, with the order of nature, you will soon find yoursel 
at odds with death itself, and confuse death with cruelty 
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ne 
t life and death are so interlocked within the economy 

oa universe that whoso falls foul of death is unfitted 

if the zi 

ot Without 


its services to life. death, 


nounce Upon 
to _ ; ld | » advanced bev id a speck of 
rganism could lave advance eVONA peck 
no Obpeattt . > 
ily, and when the on celled animals surrendered their 
yenys § 


birthright of immort: litv. their sacrifice in the end gave 

irthrigh ' 

us all beasts and birds and men. 
ugh, but neither fear nor anticipation of it. No 

enougt, 


inister glint is seen upon the seythe before the reaping is 
§ — . 


In nature there is death 


lone. If it is unsparing to decrepitude, ihere is no need 
as . i 


for lock-hospitals. 
It is not death that counts in weighing the values of the 
natural order, but where and how it falls. 


asvlums, or homes for the blind. 


It falls upon 
the callow, the witless, the weakly, and the sick. In no 
thee way could the virility of the species be maintained. 
As Darwin wrote, “ No fear is felt, death is generally 
prompt, and the vigorous, the healthy, and the happy 
survive and multiply.” Drastic, astringent, peremptory, 
intolerant of the laggard, the Laodicean, the drifter, the 
ungirt, the facing-both-ways Nature is indeed—but 
cruel never. 


In_ the 


* The Strugel for Existence,” 


interpretations the Victorians placed upon 


it has often seemed to me 


they were generalizing not from Darwin, who insisted 


upon “the large and metaphorical sense ” of the term, 
but from Malthus. 


mercilessly competitive standards prevailing in Victorian 


whose ideas corresponded with the 


ndustrialism. They never paused to ask, “ who are the 
fittest to survive 
before them. “* Thos« 
greatest number of sy pathetic members would flourish 
best.” It did not occur to them to ask why, if cut- 


?*— though there was Darwin’s script 


communities which included the 


throat competition is the law of nature, the numbers of 


animals without any armament predominate over the 
carnivores in the ratio of something like a thousand to one, 
The Woodhewers of South America are among the feeblest 
kinedom. Yet 


and least speciatized birds in the avian 


there are 290 species of them! 
ave to describe how animal socicties avoid 
| have no space to describe IOW AINA SOCICTICS AVOIE 


competition, nor to point out how ridiculous it is to 


moralize upon predatory animals, who if they were not 
predatory would yn rish. Since no animal, except a 
minority of species in the ant tribes, wars upon its own 
kind, wher 


The real 


surely the 


evidence for * the gladiators’ show ” ? 
of the “Struggle for 


of every organism to the adverse 


IS the 
meaning Existence ” is 
re sponse 
such struggle 


conditions of its) environment. If no 


existed, fatty degencration would have been the fate of 


the animate world. The falsification of this caption is 
due to the fact that Darwin for once in a way abandoned 
his own scrupulous and cautious methods and wrote a 
that ** the 


between individuals and varieties of the same species.” 


statement struggle for life is most sever 


Of the struggle between inter-related species he gave only 


five example s, and of the strugele between individuals 


of the 


examples have been disposed of since Darwin’s time, and 


same species not onc. All but one of these five 


the solitary ewe lamb that remains is exec dingly dubious. 
What 


mediate forms among closely related species. 


misled Darwin was the disappearance of inter- 
He steeple- 
thased over the difliculty by assuming that these forms 
were exterminated by their surviving kin. One might as 
well assume that the survivors in a party of explorers had 
won through by massacring their less fortunate comrades, 
The appearance of a new variety in a given area only 
that 


tardiness or weakness or stupidity of old-fashioned routine 


means its less adaptable relatives have, by the 


of their response to a changing environment, died out in 
course of time. Not outside aggression but their own 


over-specialization was their undoing. It is interesting 


that the theory of extermination between kindred species 
was invented in an age when the primitive Tasmanians 
and Boethuk of Newfoundland were wiped out to a man 
by their own genus. 

In trying to show very briefly how erroneous is the 
assumption of cruelty in the natural order, I have had to 
leave out the more positive aspects of that order. I have 
said nothing about the exuberance of living creatures ; 
of the intensity of life, however brief, enjoyed by those 
who have achieved warm-bloodedness : of the love and 


fidelity of mates; of song; of dance; of sport, and of a 
happiness unclouded by the cares and burdens which 
affect 


oursely es. 


H. J. 


MASSINGHAM. 


In Frozen Holland 


y Was exciting to be 
that the Hook 
up somewhere beyond the Zuider Zee and that a sub- 


told on 


* Archangel’ was 


the night boat-train 
steamet frozen 
stitute had to be found. Such a fate for a ship branded 
with that Arctic name was hardly matter for surprise, but 
that rather grim two hours of uneasy foreboding between 
Parkeston brightened by the 
Haply the North 
Sea itself, in this vear of many wonders, would be frozen 
if at all 


rather than in one 


London and quay wer 


prospect of polar adventures ahead. 


over and we should perforce have to cross it 
in an ice-breaker like the * Krassin ’ 
of the prosaic packets that pitch and roll at the whim 
whatever the discomforts of 


of turbulent waves. For 


sailing in an ice-breaker may be, at least it is that rare 


sort of vessel that rules the waves; it may be slow-going 


but it keeps an even keel; it may not be luxuriously 


appointed, but its cabins have no lurking terrors nor 
need its restaurant (if it boasts one) be furtively passed 
to bed. 


from their customary calm, began to discuss the possibility 


by on the way Phlegmatic Englishmen, roused 


of ice-bergs floating across the bows; and even polar 
bears were mentioned. After all, had not wolves attacked 
the Orient Express ? 

But alas! for the frailty of human hopes (and the regu- 
larity of the night-service), the * St. George * rather than 
the ° St. 


looking as ship-shape and cunning as usual, with not a 


Lenin’ was waiting for us at the quay-side, 


solitary icicle in the rigging to warm the blood. 


Except for the intolerable stuftiness of the cabins. 


{ 


nothing disturbed the silent watches of the night. 


Hook 


harbour-light 


faint vellow 
black 


great slabs of ice could be discerned floating about the 


Sut at the next morning, as the 


beams of the illumined the sea, 


water as if the pack ice about the Pole was just breaking 


up. The gelid air nipped the ears with a suggestion of 


while the 


frostbite and even seurvy windows of the 
warm train were frozen fast with a thick beading of 
old ice. 


Dutchmen talked of their canals being frozen— with a 


pardonable touch of pride ‘a metre and a half thick”: 
of a temperature incredibly below zero; and of an ice- 
bound countryside. But, frankly, I suspect these foreign 
temperatures They are not based on honest Centigrade 
or Fahrenheit like ours; but on something called Celsius, 
I think, which is as meaningless to most Englishmen as 
millimetres and small foreign change. Like the currencies, 
too, the temperatures seem to be inflated (or should it be 
deflated 7) ; 


they can be fairly compared with ours. 


and have to be ruthlessly reduced before 


The truth is, it did not seem a whit colder in Rotterdam 
thaninthe Strand the previous Saturday night, though the 
fact remains that the rivers, dykes, and canals have all 


been frozen over for the better part of two months. Every 
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night a loud voice from Hilversum booms over the wireless 
a report on the state of the ferries throughout the land ; 
the Maas, the Waal, the Ijsel all impassable ; Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam more or less ice-bound and inland shipping 
at a standstill. 

At Nijmegen, for example, the Waal (a branch of the 
Rhine, which is almost as broad as the Thames at London 
Bridge) is so firmly frozen that horses and carts, waggons, 
private cars, walkers and eyclists (who look strangest of 
all) are going over all day. Itinerant musicians, hawkers 
and photographers are doing a roaring trade in the middle 
of the river, and scores of leisurely Dutchmen are indulging 
in the unwonted exercise of walking for the sake of telling 
their grandchildren that they ** walked over the Rhine in 
the Great Frost of 1929°" To an Englishman, it is like 
a living page from Pepys’ diary. 
chains of fat barges stand imprisoned in the 
hulls, rudders, anchors, skiffs and all. * Josephine’ 
Gerard’ of Ifertogen- 


Long 
canals : 
of Amsterdam snuggles alongside * 
bosch; ‘ Juliette’ 
‘Jan’ of Rotterdam. On every other deck, Jacobean 
“nightwatchmen ” may be seen smoking their meer- 
schaums and taking a philosophic view of life generally ; 
their cnormous shirts, socks, and pants hanging stiff and 
stark on the line above their heads ; for it will take much 
more than a two-months’ frost to damp the national 
enthusiasm for washing-days. Meanwhile the gates are 
frozen in the locks and the barges wait for the thaw. 
Even the windmills seem to have stopped work in sym- 
pathy with the rest of the frost-bound land, while the 
swans and cygnets in the ponds of the parks and castles 
sit brooding in the snow, disdaining to use the insulting 
circle of water which the keepers have hacked free for 
their ablutions. 

All Holland seems to have settled down comfortably 
to the business of freezing. 


It is a condition of things that apparently suits the 


Dutch temperament and one can imagine no other 
European race freezing so contentedly. With their 


great bulk and strength, their folds on folds of clothes, 
their fat faces and legs, their calm, easy-going disposition, 
and their laughing good humour, they seem = specially 
endowed by Nature to resist the cold. At rate, 
chiefly by skating 


any 
they seem to be resisting it admirably 
or sliding. 

It is as if a royal edict has gone forth to the effect 
that skates must be worn, and loyal Holland hastens to 
anything between 


obey. Old, middle-aged, and voung 


four and four seore—all are going about with skates on 
their fect or shing over their shoulders at the ready. 
Skates of all shapes and sizes may be seen; long slender 
things curved with the grace of scimitars : squat wooden 
skates like little barges or clogs ; nobody is too poor to 
buy a pair of some sort, nor too lazy to use them. Down 
the broad the ereat flat 
Mvynheer and his family are keeping their spirits and their 
circulation up at this most exhilarating of all pastimes. 
Legs their last. The 


Hollandsche Vrouwen may not be particularly lissom or 


canals, round frozen fields, 


have come into own again at 


but nobody ean ce ny them legs — and fine 


* willowyv,” 


legs at that! 


How delicious, then, is the sight of hundreds of doughty 


Dutchmen careering round and round a great lake, 
linking their ladies? In no other sport do you get such 
perfect rhythm, such delightful poise of the body, such 
thrust and recoil, such speed with so little apparent 


effort; and the Dutch are past masters of the art. 
Seldom do they make a false step, but how cleverly they 
dodge past one another and, if they collide at all, * cannon 
off” as easily as so many billiard balls, 


crouches beside the huge hulk of 


_— 
Over at Haarlem and the isles, the tulips are Makin 
brave attempt to push up through the mail-c a 
but for the moment the jolly little Dutch girls, arr 
in all their brightest hues, their cheeks flushed Peete 
look as pretty as any tulips and as gay as spring, 
And at night, when the god Celsius comes into | 
own again and the air begins to sting, the Dutch aa: 
teriors ” with their 
nappery look more fascinating than 
artists have portrayed them. 


ad eart}, 


dazzling pewters and sparkli 
even their oy 
Mynhecr, with his 


on the stove, pours out a glass of red wine and sett) 


down to an evening at Pandvoeren with his cronies. At] 
elbow, a box of cigars and a bottle of Oude Geneve, 


ef 


aW 


the frostbitten late-comer. 
It freezes; but Mynhee r sits back and chuckles, 
ALFRED J. Browy 










The ‘Theatte 


Tar Rumour.” By C. KR. Munro. Ar vie Courr Ty \TRE 
* Fame.” By Aupry anp WAVENEY CARTEN, Ar 1 
Sr. James's THEATRE. | 


One's first thought or duty is to welcome the reyiyy) 
Mr. Munro’s play as another piece of dramatic propagar 
against war. 

It proclaims itself “a study in organization, a stud 
modern tendencies which are perfectly general.’ Af 
seeing the play I cannot help exclaiming : “* What optimis 
For, all through, the picture is of a deliberate conspiracy, « 
ningly promoted by a few in reliance upon the gullibility 
the many. The vulgar women and greedy company-promoter 
in prologue and = epilogue— typically or expressionistica 


treated ——spread the rumour of an attack upon the “ civilized 
or industrialized, Balkan State by the “ barbarous,” beeay 
not vet industrialized, one. (Good stuff, here, about ¢ 
current confusion between ~™ civilization” and divider 


grabbing !) The diplomatists— fantastically represented ly 
young Foreign Office * knut fall in with their ~ 
influence ” cant. Those dreadful newspapers take it wy 
a sensation. Gradually it falls into the street and ™ pat 
riotism ” begins to be * enough” to keep the ball rolling. | 
falls into Downing Street and a passably real Prime Minister 
played, with great discretion, by Mr. Charles Carson finger 
it, in electioneering nervousness, as it is thrown at his 
Tory and Labour deputations. A 


sphe res 


young Knegtish wiri | 
heen killed by a chance shot out there amongst the barbar 
Is not that enough? ‘ Must England's beauty perish! 
* Have a smack at “em!” says the chorus, as a man int 
strect. Situation out of hand! 

And, after that, how easy to cheer our boys as they cul 
at the docks ; how likely that the man in the street will! 
his only son and be consequently dashed in his approva 
war alas, I fear many of them were not dashed even by that 

and how probable that a kindly bun-loving parson shot 
be ready to console the bereaved by explaining to them wi 
* their sacrifice was not made in vain “— meaning, of cour 
the sacrifice made by their boys. 


Optimism! [ repeat. If one could only believe tl 


could isolate, define, detect and pin down the conspirator 
that young diplomatists thus sought and found immed 
responsibility in collusion with high finance : that politi 


and especially Ministers, made up their minds, inst 
drifting and wobbling : that, in fact. war were a matter 
connected and logical design! Instead, we stumble tov 
wars; stagger away from them; simultaneously prepare | 
fight them and to prevent them: exalt patriotism 
condemn its consequences. A tragie muddle, and Mr. M 
play would have been more tragic if it had more truth! 
exhibited the muddle. 

For the rest, his besetting fault as a dramatist is U 
will not compress. Already The Rumour has been short 


and still it is far too long. He revels in repetition H 
abounds in needlessly copious speeches ; of deputation 
diplomatists, of Prime Minister; above all, of a Ba 
war-maniac who, not content with jawing at immense lent! 


thinks it necessary to read over a roll-call of Balkan names 


One sees Mr. Galsworthy doing it all so much more neat! I 
impartially ! But never mind. Mr. Munro is on the right si 
In recent vears IT do not remember to have seen a } 


i] 


which mingles dramatic styles so strangely as this F 
which Sir Gerald du Maurier has produced, with his custo! 
lavishness, at the St. James's. 

First Act. Introduces IIunting Set Apparently 
fierce satirical intuition. As L know nothing whatever 
these pink coats except what we have all lately lear 


about them from Mr, Siegfried Sassoon, I t call the 


Ww 


can't 
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But I am surprised to hear that the “ county 

“1. cherry-brand) and whisky to the neglect of sumptuously 
swills 1 tea (with eggs), and bounces out unprintable words 
er utmost coarseness, in face of a timid stranger who is 
with ; st e) shabbily dress¢ d Sir Gerald. He was run into, and 
thn Oe oul sense) picked up, by the motoring daughter of 
wanting house. Daughter (rather shrilly voiced by Miss 
Swinburne) obviously has no more brains than the 
Set: has different tastes —that is all. Prefers 
fo whisky. Finds it (second style here developing) 
thrusting penniless violinist, as fianeé, on the 


we 
itire crude 


then 
tie 

Nora 
Hunting 
romance 
by suddenly 


aunty. Father vers naturally furious. Girlclopes. Father 
broker (Late-Victorian novelette style.) 

ptocpiei ‘ jolini } > oreat_ > . 

Second Act. Violinist now great. Plays at great and 


very lavish Peer’s party. New dresses and ** Supers * glimpsed 
every time door opens. Suddenly, very amusing comedy, 
wene of proposal to marry between two members of Hunting 
Set (Miss Cathleen Nesbitt and Mr. Nigel Bruce) — almost 
the Noct Coward style at its best Violinist collapses para- 


ised. Melodramatic sty le. 
Last Act. Sordid-realistic style not ill done either! 
Chief character wind howling outside seaside hotel. where 


olinist remains paralysed until once-fond wife, outworn by his 
ritability, smacks bim repeatedly and brutally in the face. 
And that would scem positively the Zolaesque or Maupassant 
vie if it weren't that the blows (miraculous-medical style) 
restore the violinist’s arms to self-defensive and Stradivarius- 
scraping agility : but not his wife to him: for she makes off, 
enamoured of the seaside doctor (idyllic style), while her 
husband (modern tele phonic style) rings up the hotel bureau 
with a telegram for his accompanist. What an odd play! 
Rut the Coward bits show promise. And that wind outside 
| tel rooms how well one knows if 
At the Queen's Theatre last Monday night, Mr. Ernest 

Milton produced an alleged comedy called Mafro, Darling ! 
It is by a very able writer and journalist, Miss Naomi 
Rovde-Smith. I can only express my astonishment that so 

so futile a farce. 
Ricnary JENNNes. 


clever a woman should have written 


Cinema 
We eee 


the Ma islands in the 
autifuland remnantic setting of lagoons 
happier life can be 
s before the coming of the 
in the sun. 
degradation. creed. 
derelict on these islands. 
were being exploited, and 
his svinpathy with them he is shanghaied on a 
\fter enduring every kind of hardship 

hunger. thirst, and the terrors of a typhoon, the doctor even- 
a virgin island. Here he is weleomed 


Rian. 


| 
White Shadows wes taken in 
In this he 


tropic il veut 


rqucsas 
South Seas. 

1 Juniurious vetation ne 
gined than thet led by the native 
white man. Everyone seemed to have a place 
But with the pearl 
ind crueliv. A white 


me disease, 
left 


how the natives 


trader ¢ 
doctor, 
one has eves to sec 
hecause of 
drifting schooner, 


tually tinds himself on 


sa white god. wins the chiefs daughter. Favawav. and 
settles down to an idyvilie life as the chieftain, Matta Loa. 
There seems to he no fly in the ointment. until one day 


Matta Loa. while watching some ovster shells being opened 
which were used to make fish hooks -sces a native throw away 
\ pearl. Suddenly he remembers his former sense of values 
ind sets about pearl-diving. Ile lights a fire on the top of a 
mountain to attract any passing ship to this unexploited land. 
Ilis love of Fayaway prevails, however, and he the 
temptation to introduce the jovs of civilization. But the next 
day his old enemy, a pearl-trader, Sebastian, who has seen the 
lire the mountain, lands with tempting bales of boldly 
designed cotton. In spite Matta entreaties, the 
natives welcome these traders and the iskind’s happiness is at 
an end 

Metro-Goldwvyn Maver are to be congratulated on this film 
the best they have made. It has a serious purpose behind it, 
! courageous theme set in an exquisite setting, a plot which is 
not obvious the first shot. a wealth of natural detail. 
| a certain subllety., and maguilicent examples of 
photography Monte Blue as the doctor does not overact his 
part which indeed offers eve ry opportunity for melodrama ; 
Raquel Torres is quite lovely as Favaway : the natives succeed 
in being just themselves. 

[ have never seen cleverer or more beautiful photography 
than thi shots of the natives diving for pearls. You see them 
wihmimng down under water to the depths of the sea, thei 
bodies appearing almost ethereal through the water, clutching 
Ovster shells from rocks, getting caught by clams. or in the 
fenta les of octopuses, sending up bubbles to the surface, 
Lelping cach other when in difliculties. 

In White Shadows there is a distinctly un-American element 
H realism: blended with the romance usually associated with 


resists 


on 


of Lows 


from 
hay i 
Characters oft 


f _in the South Pacific Islands. It is what is called 
‘ sound picture —oceasional significant sounds being 
a\ hhehyy ; . . 
sv achyor 1. but is none the less «a most successful film. 


CELIA SIMPSON, 


Correspondence 


A Letrier From New Oru 


[To the Editor of the Sevcraron.| 


ANS. 


Sin, The winter's tourist finds himself somewhat disap- 
pointed when he reaches New Orleans, for instead of the 
dreamy Southern resort he led to expect, with 
narrow, crooked streets, with palm-lined patios, with old 
houses flanked by iron-grilled baleonies, he leaves the train 
to find himself in a metropolis the replica of the one he left 
in the North. 

The slogan, * The City Care Forgot,” seems inept. How- 
ever, as in no other place in the country, there are two distinct 
sections in New Orleans, sharply divided by a wide avenue. 
One, a bustling, modern business centre of sky-serapers and 
* apartment houses,” of newly constructed hotels to accommo- 
date the needs of a city forging to the front as the second air 
port in the United States, is distinetly American. The other 
section, the historic Vieux Carré, bas been untouched by 
progress. The vivid scarlet poinsettia, the crepe myrtle, the 
magnolia, flourish in sunny quaint courtyards; the green 
palms and banana or plantain trees delight the visitor from 
a snow-covered land. French is the chosen language, even 
the negroes speaking a potois of their own, and as the season 
advances, the narrow Rue Royale, with its antique shops, its 
landmarks surrounding the Place d’ Armes, is thronged. The 
tourist bas found what he sought. 

Toward the north of the city lies Lake Pontchartrain, an1 
it is here that plans have been formulated to locate a muni- 
cipal airport, Class One, which when finished will be the most 
complete and accessible landing field in the entire country 
Kor it is only six miles from the centre of the city ; in fact 
closer to Canal Street, the great business niart, than the resi- 
dential part of town, and private ‘planes can be maintained 
there at a reasonable rental The initial expense of this 
vast undertaking will be two million dollars 

The political situation in the city and state has been rather 


! 
has been 





tense for some months, but the Governor, Iuey P. Long, the 
youngest State executive in the country (he is only thirty 
three) and rated as a demagogue in South Louisiana, has 
bowled over all opposition by putting through a four-cent 
vasoline tax whieh carries with it a thirty million dollar bond 


issue for the immediate asphalting of the main highways of 


the State. The only snag he has met in his programme was 
in the matter of the United States Armny flying base. The 
War Department decided to locate its third attack field at 


Shreveport. 2 city in the northern part of the State near the 
Texas border. This would mean an expenditure of millions 
of dollars, the location of thousands of “planes, and a personne! 
of some three thousand men. 

However, after the War Department had approved the site 
it was found that through an error. the Bill authorizing 
Shreveport to provide the necessary ground was not in order. 
The Governor agreed to put up a Bill that would solve the 
difficulty if the city and parish would support all his other 
legislation. This they indignantly refused to do, and event- 
ually he surrendered, with the result that a Bill was passed 
insuring the construction of a project that will be beneficial 
to the entire State. 

The racing season in New Orleans commenced on Thanks- 
giving Day in November, but betting is not so high as in 
former years. With the opening of the second track on New 


Year's Day. however, the operators may look for a more 
lucrative finish to the season. There will be no dog racing 


this winter, the State legislature having prohibited it. Jai 
{lai (a variation of the Basque peloia) is the big attraction 
for tourists, and the game is played nightly to crowded 


houses, 


On the outskirts of the city a miniature Monte Carlo has 
heen flourishing for several seasons. Before the big winter 
erowds came South this vear the Governor called out the 


State Militia to close up all gambling houses and a spectacular 
bonfire was staged at the Army barracks, when roulette 
wheels and other paraphernalia were burned in open field by 
the soldiers, the sheriff in the offending parish having refused 
to net. 

In former vears the social season of New Orleans opened 
with a brilliant Twelfth Night Ball in January. This year the 
Ball of Alexis will inaugurate the carnival on New 
Year's Eve. and from that night until the dawn of Ash Wed 
nesday the city will have the most congested and sparkling 
round of entertainments that we have had for many 
The carnival organizations have increased their subscriptions 
for the oceasion. We hear of magnificent productions in 
which popular débutantes will be chosen for the courts, with 


scason 


SCuUSONS. 


a queen chosen for each ball. 

Who will be queen of carnival is the question agitating the 
vounger set. but as tradition has decreed absolute secrecy, 
not until Mardi Gras, the maddest, merriest day in the year, 
will the identity of the gracious queen ruling over the city 
be divulged. - L am, Sir, &ce., 


Your New ORLEANS CORRESPONDEN 
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The League of Nations 


The Position of 


Atmosv all that could be said has already been written about 
the effect upon religion and politics in Italy itself of the recon- 
ciliation so dramatically brought about by the signature of the 
Lateran Treaties, on February 10th, between the Holy See and 
the Italian State. But the international import and conse- 
quences of this event deserve a more serious examination than 
they have received in the imaginative speculations of certain 
English and American journalists. 

Among other prophecies, we have had the suggestion that the 
Pope’s sovereignty having now been unreservedly acknowledged 
by Italy, as it has all along been recognized by many Powers 
who are States Members of the League of Nations, His Holiness 
will, as a matter of course, apply for membership of the League. 
Upon which the most respectable of English Liberal newspapers 
has taken fright, and Colonel Wedgwood Benn, M.P. (not un- 
mindful perhaps of the hidden hand of Ku Klux Klan) has 
gone so far as to ask the Foreign Secretary in Parliament to 
make British support of the Vatican State’s application for a 
eat at Geneva dependent upon the nihil obstat of Washington. 
A deal of trouble would have been saved if such writers and 
Politicians had stopped to ask whether at any time since 1918 
the Pope had shown the slightest desire to be involved in the 
affairs of the League. I have the best authority for saying 
that. while Italy will doubtless fulfil the formality of registering 
her new Treaties, when ratified, with the League Secretariat, 
a move by the Vatican State to join the League is in the highest 
degree improbable. 

Why trie VAticAN Srark WILL Nor CLAIM REPRESENTATION AT 
GENEVA. 

The Pope would, I feel sure, agree with the Editor of the 
Manchester Guardian that it would be a great mistake for him 
to be a League Member— but for a different reason, which can 
only be understood if the traditional Roman Catholic conception 
of the international role of the Papacy is grasped. The whole 
weight of that tradition at its best is against the Temporal 
Power of the Roman Pontiff being anything more than inci- 
dental and auxiliary to his main function, which is spiritual, 
paternal, and supernational. Charged with ministering to the 
souls of his subjects in every nation, he has indeed a great need 
of independence from any and every Power and of continuous 
peaceful communications. By the nature of things, peace is 
the first temporal interest of a world-wide Church. But the 
essential supernational character and, as Roman Catholies 
believe, unique authority of the Pope are incompatible with 
membership of a democratic body like the League. 

Nor could the Vatican State possibly accept the ordinary 
obligations of membership with regard to military sanctions, 
the economic boycott or the defence of territory. The Holy 
See’s value to the Church and its power for peace would, it 
is felt, alike be diminished rather than enhanced were the 
Pope involved in all the political, economic, financial, and 
technical complications which are inevitable in the daily 
life of the League of Nations. 

Tuk Revarionsuie or THe PAPacy To ‘rue LEAGUE. 

Can the Papacy then be related in avy way to the organization 
of peace through the League, in view of the strong tradition 
of Papal peacemaking which survives from the days of un- 
divided Christendom : the active contribution of Leo XIIL and 
his successors to the cause of peace in modern times, and the 

conviction of over three million Catholics of all nationalities that 
the Pope is the inspired guardian of the Moral Law? This is a 
force of which, among others, every statesman who desires to 
strengthen the League is bound to take account. 

Mer. Borgognini Duca, the able deputy of Cardinal Gasparri, 
who was one of the principal negotiators of the Lateran Settle- 
ment, on the ILoly See’s behalf, told me very frankly in a con- 
versation at the Secretariat of State that in the present state of 
the world Papal Membership of the League could, on no account, 
be contemplated for the reasons given above. (This view will 
be found to have official confirmation in the text of the 
Lateran Treaty, which contains a clause added upon the 
Pope's initiative, stating that he has no intention of seeking 
membership in international political conferences.) I then 


———————— 
——_—_—. 


the Vatican State 


put the question whether there were no other way jp wl 
, . 3 hi 
the moral support of His Holiness could be given ty th 
most valuable human experiment in the organization of p 
'e 
so that (at any rate) the average Roman Catholic would | 
disposed as a citizen to take his country’s obligations under 4, 
League more seriously. Would it not be possible, for instane 
for the Papal Nuncio at Berne to be accredited to the Com 
of the League, or to League Conferences, as an * Observe 
somewhat as the American Minister has been from ting , 
. * . . . ' . 
time ? Or could not diplomatic relations be set UP in sop 
other way between the League as such and the Holy Seg 
He replied that if the League were to invite the Pope to heh 
it, he was ready to do so, and that the method sugges, 
was worthy of consideration : but that I could not do bet, 





than publish the reply which I had received from the Seo. 
tariat of State when, as an unofficial intermediary, I had fp, 
put forward this project in 1923, as this still represented th, 
point of view of his Holiness. The following is a translatigy 
of the relevant portions of this letter (Secretariat of Sty 
No. 21837 of August 11th, 1923) :— 


failed to examine with the 


“TT have not createst interest ; 
Memorandum which you forwarded to me - CONCEFNING relations 
between the League of Nations and the Holy See. The putti 


forward of the project in question, while it is not at all official, | 
a welcome act from the League's side and | hasten to expr 
satisfaction at it. I must add, however, after careful considergtigy 
that the project could only be accepted here in the sense that 
Holy See would be at the disposal of the League for matters y 
come within its proper sphere; that is to say in the elucidat 
of questions of principle in regard to morality and public int 
national law, as also in giving its help to (the League’s) relief y 
where its intervention would be of value to suffering peoples 
review, 


Then again the famous Roman Civilta Cattoli 


at a moment when Spain’s original defection from the Leagy 
threatened to weaken it, published an article (August 2is 
1926) urging Catholics most earnestly to rally to its support; 
“Catholics, like all men of good will, cannot remain indiffera 
before such a great moral issue as that presented by the Leag 
and if there are forces at work for its destruction it 
that all who love peace should band themselves together ir 
defence, for the League must not 
strengthened and improved.” 


Is essent 


be destroyed, but mus 


It is a fact that individual Roman Catholics are strong) 
encouraged by the Holy See to play their part actively a 
citizens in all that concerns the participation of their respec 
tive countries in the varied life of the League. 


The above passages illustrate the actual position of the Pope | 


in regard to the League of Nations, as Mer. Borgognini Duca 
explained it. The position may be summarized as one of gener! 
benevolence towards the 
entangled in the complications of membership ; willingness to 
contribute to its relief work and to give advice, if consulted, 
upon questions of principle ; and, finally, encouragement t 
Catholic statesmen and citizens of the Member States to play 
their part actively within the League. I have reason to believ 
that the accuracy of this summary is not altered by th 
Italian recognition of the Pope’s sovereignty and independ: 
ence, though this might ultimately make some system ( 
intercourse and consultation between the Vatican and Geneva 
easier than it was before. There are many—Lord Cecil | 
Chelwood among them—who believe that such independent 
collaboration between world-wide authorities, the on 
temporal, the other spiritual, but both essentially concemed 
with the maintenance of Peace, has much to commend it. 


League: disinelination to become 


two 


But difficulties abound. There are the nationalists. Italia 
and otherwise, who have no love either for the conciliatory 
influence of the Church or for the there are th 
~apists, more Catholic than the Pope, who contemn the 
League because it does not centre round him ; there is the old- 
established Protestant suspicion of all things Papal. Thes 
are formidable obstacles for those architects of peace to Sur 
mount who would build a bridge between Rome and Geneva 
and bring to the most remarkable adventure of political peace: 
making which the world has seen reinforcement from the 
venerable citadel of Catholic Christianity. 


League : 


JOuUN Eppstein 
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Letters to the Editor 

IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH from within his great experience, M. Ereky has a fascinating 
| To the Editor of the Sevcrator.| Vision to present, multitudes of small crofts with families 
5 The contribution of the Archbishop of York to your devoting themselves bane specialized production—eggs, apples, 
ae “In Defence of the Faith” will bring reassurance to ©" still agen appropriately, those protein-carrying green crops 
those whose naturally believing attitude has been disturbed which he implies have so great a future in this country, as 
py contact with the arrogant (and ignorant) assumption that cattle and even as human food, All that M. Ereky sketches 
a) But the Faith is '% imeluded in Homecrofting without being the keynote of 


jhilosophers are ranged against them. 


the } : - : 
in less danger either from philosophy or from Science 


now fi 
than from the failure of the Church to formulate authori- 


tatively and win general acceptance for some fundamental 
pasis of belief, meeting the real difficulty felt by the thoughtful 
layman to-day, whether he be at school, at the University or 
out in the world. 

This difficulty arises from the collapse of the case for verbal 
inspiration, depriving Us of the certainty that in any particular 
Whilst the 


passage we have the Master's ipsissima verba. 
regardless 


extreme Modernist rushes on faster and faster, 
whither, we, Who are slower and, I hope, surer, have failed to 
see that even Our comparatively moderate admissions make it 
necessary to rest our Faith upon a new Foundation. 

For, though we may grant that personal religious experience 
js ultimately the true basis of true belief, few of us attain in 
is youth the Church must 


for England and the 


and it 


youth to such experience ; 
: | 


convinee, if Christianity is to be saved 
twentieth century. 

Now, for the vast majority of the thouchtful laity the real 
foundation of belief in Christianity has been not the authority 
of the Church but the teaching of the Master. Jesus is so 
incontestably the best 
men. that it has been felt to be ralional to accept His state- 
ments, even if But 
now that it is agreed that many of these savings may have 
ittributed to Jesus, that historical foundation 
And the English layman must have what 


and truest guide to be found amone 


some of them seemed ™ hard savings.” 


been erroncousl\ 
is no longer secure. 
seems to him rational ground for his faith. 


It is quite t] though generally capable of a 


Christian) values, 


certain iat, 


leaning of the spirit towards spiritual (i.e., 
he will not allow 
to do violence to what seems to him to be in accordance with 


religious leanings or emotions to cause him 
reason. The more religious his nature, the more scrupulously 
will he avoid committing himself to a creed lacking such a 
If Christianity is to prevail in England and the 
some foundation in reason must not only 


foundation. 
twentieth century. 
exist, but win general acceptance, as the Thomist system won 
acceptance in the thirteenth. 

Can such a foundation be supplied ?  T believe that it can 
without transgressing the Pauline warning that other founda- 
tion can no man lay than is laid. Jesus Christ. I believe 
that just as theism is metapbhysically the most rational hypothe- 
sis, SO It is theologically most rational to aceept as the basis 
of belief the induction that God is always and inevitably 
right (righteous in A.V., see Sir G. A. Smith, Zsaiah, Vol. IT., 
p. 214ff) in all His dealings with us: and, as a corollary of 
this, that we may or rather must (quite apart from historical 
grounds) accept the Christian revelation, as the highest and 
attainable. 


therefore the truest coneeption by man 


It is not within the compass of a letter even to summarize 
the evidence for God's rightness : it has been built up step by 
step with the advance of the Spirit of Man, has found expres- 


sion in the attribution of fatherhood to God and was definitely 
formulated by the Master Himself in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Expressed in modern the 


ither reeard the Universe as * 


terms, argument is something like 


this: I must ‘blind ” and ** mad,” 


euidance whatsoever, or t must act on the 


assumption that the leading [T seem to sense is absolute and 


affording me no 
} . ° . 
absolutely reliable ; that the highest [can conceive or learn is the 
most like God: and that therefore, when my faith is greatest 
inthe highest, I am nearest to his Divine Will.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sl. George's School. Harp nden. Crcin, GRANT. 


DEVELOPMENT IN HOMECROFTING 

|To the Editor of the Serecraror.| 
-I would like to thank the Hungarian ex-Food Minister 
warmly, on behalf of all who are supporting Homecrofting 


in its new developments, for the glowing picture of its future 
Writing 


SIR, 


Which he paints in your issue of February 16th. 


the system. 

Homecrofting as it exists in the successful Spectator experi- 
ment at Cheltenham has a remarkable number of points of 
contact with M. Ereky’s suggestions : 

(a) It exhibits a system of families housed separately on 

tiny crofts. 


(b) The crofts are a source of income precisely as M. Ereky’s 
little farms are to be. 

(c) It is a spare-time income and therefore an addition to 
their wages, for our crofters are wage-earning workers. 
as I suppose M. Ereky’s people also could be. 

(d) In both instances the garden-income is what enables 
the man to keep the better roof above his head. But 
and here is the difference — this is a money income wit! 
M. Kreky’s people, while with ours it is not. 

Let me illustrate. Around our ten Homecrofts at Chel- 

tenham lies a great stretch of beautiful undeveloped land 


which could house, at a guess. some hundred and fifty families. 


Suppose our Homecrofters suddenly multiplied to that extent, 


and all the families took to keeping Angora rabbits, or to raising 


M. Ereky’s protein, or to some other specialty, we who have 
laboured to substitute Homecrofts for slum dwellings would 
certainly rejoice. At least, we would not weep. But we 
should say this. Those people are specialists. They there- 


fore cannot turn the fruit of their muscles directly into food. 


They must turn it into money first. The cash nexus is still 
fully Now 
Prices may break just as employment may fail. 
to save them from that. We wanted to place them where 
they would be dependent for the most necessary of all their 
Silver 


uncertainty. 
We wanted 


operative. money is always an 


necessities, namely, food, upon their muscles only. 


and gold they may have none, but work they always have, 
and a Homecroft is where work produces, not money but 
food. Greatly as we should rejoice, therefore. to cover the 


whole of that magnificent plain with one hundred and fifty 
thriving families producing apples or protein or Pershore 
plums, we should still be dreaming of a certain higher thing 

the the day of searcity. 
That day 
movement, and is the inspiration of every new development 
am, Sir, &e., 


W. Scorr. 


all-round food garden against 


of searcity is the driving thought of the Homecroft 


we are now projecting at Cheltenham. I 
Cardiff G. 


Windylaw, Lisraine, 


WHY NOT OPERATE THE SAMUEL REPORT? 


| To the Hdito of the Sree rvTOR.| 
Sir, Your correspondent, ~ F. EL..° asks the above question, 
but he does not state which specific recommendations of the 


Report, other than those, such as marketing schemes, that 
part, would assist the 
(b) to sell that 
The Report 
miracles 


whole or in 


colliery sell 
coal at a profit, (¢) to employ more mine workers. 


have been adopted im 


owners either (a) to more coal, 


is not, after all, a magicians wand that performs 


by being merely waved about. 
* KF, H.” states that it was reported at 
had invited the Government 


the miners a damned good 


the time. and not 


denied, that the colliery owners 


*to stand aside and Iet ihem give 
It is a little difficult to keep track of all mischievous 
but I must 


would certainly 


hiding. ~ 
misstatements made about the coal industry, 
confess that this 
not have passed without a denial. 
What the colliery owners did do was 
ment had agreed, to accept the Commission’s Report for the 
like the Government 


conclusions. If “FF. He 


me. or it 
It is emphatically untrue. 
the Govern- 


one is new to 


to agree, as 


sake of maintaining ilthough, 


they 


pr ws 


disagreed with many of Its 


has any doubts on this subject he will find the official statement 
issued by the Mining Association (through my office) in the 
Times of April 8rd, 1926. 

The miners, however, refused anything which meant “a 


second on the day or a penny off the pay and the report 
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did, of course, say that only by reducing wages could the 
impending disaster be avoided. 1 think that if he will look 
up his reference for the statement that he attributes to 
Mr. Smith, he will find it was both qualified and later in date 
than he suggests.—1! am, Sir, &ce., Punuip Ger. 

5 New Court, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2. 

HUMANE CASTING FOR 
SLAUGHTER 

[To the Editor of the Svvcrxron.| 

Sir, —-Your correspondent, Mr. Emanuel (Spectator, February 
23rd) cannot classify me as a fanatical follower of the Humane 
Killer, as I am_ still using the pole-axe. Mr. 
machine at the preliminary test in 1924 did not break down. 
This being the first experiment, the operator revolved the 
machine in the wrong direction. 

Mr. Emanuel that Mr. 
machine was evolved the Shechita Board was blamed for not 
adopting it. This is not true. It has taken Mr. Weinberg 
years of tiresome negotiations and journeys to London to 
induce the Board to test his machine. Such a test has not yet 
taken place. Twice did the machine go to Islington and twice 
has Mr. Weinberg failed to get a fair test. 
boycotts, strikes, wilful damage and above al! a diplomatic 


JEWISH 


Weinberg’s 


states long before Weinberg’s 


He has experienced 


action by his opponents to have the test defeated. 

If the Board are really anxious to assist in evolving a more 
humane method of casting, how docs Mr. Emanuel account for 
all the hardship and persecution Mr. Weinberg is now under- 
going in Leeds?) Why was he compelled on December 2nd, 
1928, to shoot the animals ? 
at the demonstration, but none of them would perform Shechita 
Was it 


Three Shochetim were present 
because they had not had instructions to do so. in- 
tended to boycott him ? 

I understand that the President of the Leeds Shechita Board 
would not permit his Shochetim to cut because he had not had 
instructions from the London Shechita Board. 
were dispatched to the President of the London Shechita 
Board, asking him to instruct the Leeds Board to permit their 
Shochetim to perform, but without result. Everyone at the 
demonstration including myself was grieved to note the mental 
torture and suffering Mr. Weinberg was undergoing while per- 
forming in a most heroic manner. 

The London Shechita 
oceasions to sec the machine at work in Leeds, but they refuse 
Do they fear that 
the machine may work in such a satisfactory manner that thes 
will have no further excuse for not using il ? 

I again repeat what [ said at the demonstration. that it is 
most unfair of the Jewish people, at whose invitation Mr. 


Several wires 


Board have been invited on several 


to be represented at any demonstration. 


Weinberg has devoted his life to evolve a better method o 
casting, that they should oppose him by all possible means. 


Mr. Emanuel states that the butchers were driven to the 
wall. Are they not justified % Why should we English 
butchers be compelled to adopt the htmane killer while the 
Jews can still practise cruel enasting. especially when the 


religious plea does not apply to casting *% Why should we 
English butchers be accused of cruelties with the pole-axe 
when every butcher knows that more cruclties occur in casting 
by the Jewish method than ever could occur while pole-axing 
by our method? Again, why should the Jews oppose in 
practice the adoption of a new casting method, while officially 
at the same time they are supposed to weleome it? Tam 
glad to note that at last Mr. Emanuel has definitely stated the 
three main contentions of the Board, and while I do not agree 
with the first, I do hope that they are sincere in the second, and 
I am looking forward to the third being matured at an carly 
date,—-I Sir. &c., EK. Masown, 
Past President, Leeds and District 
Pork Butchers’ 
43 and 89 Meadow Road, Leeds. 


am, 


Association. 


SLUM CLEARANCE 
|To the Editor of the Srecrxron.| 
Sir,—The wonderful response made by your readers to your 
appeal for the miners only shows what can be done when men 
of good will co-operate. There must he many thousands of 
people, like myself, who. while fully appreciating the vital 
importance of slum clearance as affecting the future health and 


—=. 
prosperity of the country, are yet unable to contribute ; 
than a few pounds at a time, though the aggregate Pi 
contributions might make a respectable sum. 

Would it not be possible for you, Sir, to open a fund towani 
the aequirement, reconditioning, and eventual rebuildine ., 
some of the poorest and most congested parts of our ¢ oe 
We might thus remove one of the crying scandals of 
and make our capital a more fitting centre for one of t] 
greatest Empires the world has ever known. There jg lity 
doubt but that, once the scheme were started. there would 
no difficulty in obtaining the voluntary services of a connyity 
of experts to administer the fund. London is the vreatey 
richest city in the world, and we are justly proud of it, bet 
slums are a national disgrace and require a national efjpy ; 


reat city 


OUP ting 


remove, 


There is some talk of a national memorial to celebrate} 


Can a more fitting one than this be imagine, 
It would give renewed health and happiness to thousands ; 


King’s recovery. 


Hlis Majesty's subjects, improve the capital beyond recownitin, 





and form a lasting memorial to His Majesty himself, and jt 
moreover one of which he would himself most heartily approv 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


Fernuside, Theydon Bois, Essex. 


KLLEN Brows 
|For more than a year the Spectator has been considerins | 
possibility of making an experiment at slum clearance j 
poor part of London, Our proposal was to suggest to ; 
readers the provision of a certain sum of money to bear 2! 
cent. interest and the capital to carry a redemption guaran! 
at par in a certain number of vears. A number ef prom 
had already the Gov 
announcement of its slum clearance proposals we decided | 


We hope | 


heen received. Owing to rement 
postpone our venture till after the General Klection. 


Kip. Spectatay 


to return to this subject in the autumn. pe 


GOALS AND TRIES 
[To the Editor of the Seecrsavor.| 
Sir.--l was very glad to read in your issue of Feb li 
the letter of " O. F.” on the above subject. 
have altered for the worse the character of 


Three innovations 
this 1 byl vi 


These are. first and foremost. heeline the bal! out behi 


the scrimmage, which. as ° O. Fo” duly notes, puts all tl 





forwards offside, and is therefore contrary, not only to tl 
spirit of Rugby football. but also to ifs laws. The very obj 
of this manoeuvre is for the forwards. remaining isick 
obstruct their opponents in their legitimate efforts to hy 
the ball. After the introduction of passing, a fine develo 
ment of the game. it became usual to heel out at the sick 
the scrinimage. in which there was nething objection abl 
subversive of Rugby. 

The second deplorable innovation, not mentioned 
"OL BFL was the deliberate and now lnebitual kicking t 
touch. ‘The New Zealand Blacks, who on their first app 


made such on example of us, would have nen 
and showed us the better w. 
of play. thus the 

incident. PT can remember the 


when kicking 


ance 
woof keeping the ball i 
makine eame quicker and 
time, unfortunatels 
info touch was very properts 
third abuse. punting in lien of 
be * &, FS" 

Again, T quite aeree with ~ O. : 
The object of t 


: or . < : t ore . \ oot oy th ti } 
ball over the cross-bar, and moreover a try got n 


dropping, ts rightly frat 


r. ts { SCO ' \ tt 
absurdly overvalued. he came is t 
line has no claim to the same number of points as one 
the posts. One point should be quite enough for a try. mo 
especially as it has an additional chance of scoring if the pl 


kick is successful. Pt is iniquitous that « dropped goal 


count less than a placed one. Hf anything it should 
more. It isa far finer and more skilful performan bein 
at the same time more hazardous, as if the kick fails. the sid 
is thrown back to the twenty-five line. As for the penult) 
voal, it should count much less, certainly not more than tv 
A win by means of a penalty goal is a most unfair eriterton 6 
the merits of the two sides, more particularly as the penalt 
for the same breach of rule becomes of so much more, or less 
value according to the position in the field where it occurs 
The Rugby game has now been reduced to skill in hecthing 
out, quickness of passing, fleetness of foot. and kicking inte 
touch. The forwards are given a very ignoble part. When 
football was at its true zenith, a forward could get try as 


b) 
—_ 


easil! 
and 
fiddl 
neat 
( | 
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il : three-quarter. Now, even if he does get the ball, 
asiV «> * t 
- n eross the line himself, he is expected to play second 
and Ca : . 
fil and pass thé ball. He could also many a time drop a 
widht « < ; | | 
; t goal. Even when surrounded by opposing players tt is 
neat goal. & ; : 
comparatively ea pa | 

| drop kicking require an immense amount 


. ace and 
wcesstul place an 26 
I am. Sir. &c., C, R. HAtNes. 


su 


to drop a goal. if near the posts. 3ut 


. moti 
of previous practi 
Petersfield, 


ADVANCE ” 


Editor of the Specravor.| 


THE * SOCIALIST 
[To the 


-Watehman.” ever vigilant, informs us that recent 


va ae results indicate that the general Socialist advance 
has been checked \t the three most recent by-elections 
Battersea, Bishop Auckland and Wansbeck, the ~ turnover i 
of votes from Conservative to Labour has in each instance 
exceeded 5,000. 
earnest at the General Election, I shall be interested to notice 
I am, Sir, &ce., 
CONSTANT 


When the Socialist advance commences in 


how vour contributor describes it. 
READER. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

| 70 the Editor of the Sepecraxvor.| 
Sin In the “ News of the Week” of your last issue, who- 
ever wrote the note on the Vatican solution seems to think 
‘Catholic ” is confined entirely to the Roman 
To us who belong to the truly Catholic 
such 


that the term 
branch of the Church. 
Church" the Holy Church throughout all the world” 


an assumption is offensive and savours of ignorance on the 


part of the writer of the note. who apparently does not know 
the meaning of the word ** Catholic.” 

[am surprised that in a paper such as the Spectato: this 
narrow-minded view was allowed to go to press, and as a 
reader I enter my protest against being excluded from the 
Catholic Church, and there are many who think as IT do.-—I 
am, Sir, &e., H. L. Forp. 

The Rectory. Arde¢ 

[We agree that in this country “ Catholic’ 
used exclusively of the Church of Rome. In the sentence 
referred to by would be included as 
* Catholie. Ky. 


should not be 


our correspondent, he 
Spectator.| 


UNDEFILED 


Editor of the Sevcrsvror.| 


KNGLISH 
| To the 


Sin. I wonder whether your correspondent (Spectator, 


February 28rd) has ever asked himself why the usus loquendi 
is gradually introducing the slight trill that we symbolize by 
the letter r between the vowel «@ and a following vowel. It 


is doubtless done. quite unconsciously, for the 


euphony (ef. the euphonic / or 7 in French), in order to avoid 


the hiatus that is so difficult and unnatural in flowing speech. 


Without the euphonic 7 the « in Howing speech disappears 


by crasis, and the examples given become Indi-and China,” 

phenomen-of science.” Olivi-T love vous” &e. These 
locutions are quite Common among ** educated ~ people,” and 
[ think it will be agreed that they constitute a greater defile- 


ent of English than the interpolation of the liquid. In 


any case, we must bow to the wsis logue ndi, for, after all, it 


is the foundation of grammar. and it is as idle to fight against 


it as to fight against the irresistible sea. 


On the other hand, the insertion of r in “ drawring” is ina 
different category, and is an undoubted solecism. The liquid 
here is not required for euphony the w. being consonantal, 


sullices for syvilabification : and there is no danger of hiatus 
or of erasis. I do not think. 


usus loquendi : 


however. that this solecism is 
it is probably not more common among the 


ineducated than its converse “ rawing”” for * roaring’ 


ls among the ** educated.” 
{ have a suspicion that your correspondent suffers from 
What may be called the 


very common disease 


* R-phobia,” which seems to be a 


among the “ educated.” “ Rawing” 
for “ roaring is an extreme symptom of it. R in English 
a slight roll or trill on a following vowel, whether 


Take the 


s sounded as 


+ 
‘hat vowel occur in the same word or the next. 


Phrase “clear of.’ How frequently we hear people who 
‘hould know better pronounce it * clea-of “— in fluent speech 
~ Cle-of "instead of * clea-rof.” Why this insensate hatred 
of the unoffending liquid ?—I am, Sir. &c.., 

Royal House. Dalston, Cumberland. J.C. Granan. 


sake of 


WASTED LIVES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrxron.] 
Sir, —The Home Secretary recently announced in a speech at 
Twickenham that he was hoping to bring an amendment to 
the Children’s Act, raising the age 
be sent to prison. 


below which no boy could 
Hie went on to say, “ I don't want boys and girls to go to 
I don’t believe it does them a bit of good. It may 
do them irreparable harm. 

[ have recently served several months of a sentence in one 


prison. 


of His Majesty’s prisons, and, being given the job of Librarian 
in the prison, was allowed certain privileges and freedom 
which brought me in contact with remand men, convicted 
men, and the young prisoner undergoing sentence or awaiting 
transfer to a Borstal institution. 
the application of existing rules and regulations, I was forcibly 


Living in close contact with 


brought to the conelusion that much remains to be done 
towards a stricter and more humane carrying out of reforma- 
Daily I saw 
offenders, both in the remand section of the prison and the 
convicted section, who were being constantly brought into 


association with the * Old Lag,” 


tive measures. voung prisoners and_ first 


and the more hardened type 
of offender. Two boys, of seventeen and eighteen respectively, 
from a neighbouring high school, were remanded a week in 
prison for the petty offence of stealing a motor bicycle for a 
joy ride. During the day they sat in the hall of the remand 
section of the prison sewing mail bags in association with old 
convicts and other degenerates who also were awaiting trial 
on some fresh charge. They listened to the conversations of 
these hardened types, when social decency, respect for women 
and children, and religion were openly scoffed at and lowered 
to the foulest levels of vice. 

Several times I saw voung fellows return again and again, 
on short sentences of a month, two months, or three months, 
until gradually they became hardened or embittered towards 
the life into which they were drifting. I had many talks with 
the Chaplain upon this aspect of the problem, and he freely 
admitted that under the existing system to render adequate 
aid to young prisoners and first offenders upon discharge was 
a task almost beyond the power of the Discharged Prisoners 
Aid Society, or himself. Ue said that until employers are 
more willing to take a risk and reinstate men into jobs with 


some measure of trust upon their discharge, we shal! never 
be able to surmount the problem of offenders against the law 
drifting back sooner or later. 

There were men undergoing sentence, who, in the light of 
should have been sent to a 


They could un- 


modern discoveries in psychology, 
pathological clinic for curative treatment. 
doubtedly have been set on the high road to recovery by 
some form of psycho-therapcutic treatment, instead of being 
sent away to brood and ultimately become obsessional 
neurotics with no hope of escaping from the frustration of 
their lives. Judgment and sentence have been passed by 
magistrates who have not the time in a rushed society to 
enter into the psychology of the widely different degrees of 
failure which come before them. 

Prison governors and doctors must often be conscious of 
the suffering of such people, but it is not their business since 
they are concerned only with the administration of the rules, 
and society cannot shift the responsibility to their shoulders. 
I do not pretend to know what can be done; I only know 
that the present system is wrong and is totally inadequate to 


cope with the problem.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. 
SOCIALIZING AGRICULTURE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Sir, Your Moscow correspondent (issue of January 12th), in 


discussing “* the socialization of agriculture,” declares, looking 
backward, * that the peasants did not wish to part with their 
produce at the comparatively low prices fixed by the State so 
long as the cost of State manufactured goods remained, in 
their opinion, unfairly high.” 

Curiously enough this is exactly the cause of agrarian dis- 
content here in the United States. The cost of State pro- 
tected manufactured articles is, the farmers think, unduly high, 
correspondingly help the 


Although it 


while the Government does not 


farmers to obtain high price for their produc t 
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is proposed to accomplish this in the Hoover administration 
through the tariff, it is difficult to see how this can be done. 
The profit to the farmer must come through marketing his 
surplus of production abroad, and the prices of such surplus 
will be governed for the most part by prices obtaining in 
} iverpool._I am, Sir, &c., 
A. R. KimMBat. 
175 Grove Street, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—The majority of your readers must have welcomed your 


very able article on the Freedom of the Seas, in your issue of 


the 28rd. When the public opinion of the world had been 
educated up to a realization of its truth, much mutual suspicion 
and misunderstanding arising out of the phrase ~ Freedom of 
the Seas ” will surely disappear. 

You say “ much remains to be discussed, particularly as to 
the part the United States would be prepared to play in joining 
with her fellow signatories of the Pact in carrying police action 
out.” Lam not so sure. The United States, [I believe, has 
never denied the right of one belligerent to hold up, at sea, 
contraband consigned directly to the ports of the other belli- 
gerent. All she objects to is our extension of her own Civil 
War doctrine of “ continuous voyage ~ to cover her general 
trade with neutrals and her trade in non-contraband with 
a belligerent. 

By definition, in any future public war * continuous voyage ” 
would cease to be, as each nation member of the League 
would cut off its own trade and exports to the Covenant- 
breaking State, as also all transit facilities for goods from other 
States (including the U.S.A.) destined for the belligerent. Uf, 
as I believe to be the case, you are right in suggesting that in 
any future wars there can be no distinction between private 
and public property at sea, or between contraband, pro- 
visional contraband, and non-contraband, the United States 
will be estopped from protesting against the holding up of her 
direct trade with a belligerent. In other words, the United 
States will have no grounds for protesting against the stoppage 
of her direct or indirect trade with the Covenant-breaking 
State. Senator Capper’s latest resolution will. therefore. prove 
to be out of date before it was introduced. 

The conclusion I draw is, not so much the importance of 
discussion with the United States as to when, and under what 
conditions, she will be prepared to join her fellow signatories 
of the Pact in carrying out police action, so much as of 
persuading the world, and especially the United States, that 
in any future war there can be no distinction between public 
and private property, or between contraband, provisional 
contraband, and non-contraband, at sea. The process may be 
a long one, as the doctrine is undoubtedly a novel one to the 
United States! It is, however, I believe, worth considerable 
effort, as if successful it promises a permanent solution of 
Anglo-American differences. 

It furnishes, moreover, the only alternative to what vou 
rightly call “the embarrassment and probable futility of 
attempting to draft agreed rules for the case of a still possible 
war between individual States,” which is what any Conference 
held at present between Great Britain and the United States 
must inevitably degenerate into-l am. Sir, &e., 

R. S. Iupson. 

TTouse of Commons, 


THE PAYMENT OF GOLF CADDIES 
|To the Editor of the Srecrxvor.| 
Sin, Can nothing be done to put the payment of golf caddies 
ona more satisfactory basis ? During long spellsof bad weather 
such as we are experiencing, they suffer very genuine hardship. 
I know several golf clubs where the caddies’ earnings since 
Christmas have been negligible. 

Golf is played largely by well-to-do people. Is it right that 
these players should expect to find a plentiful supply of caddies, 
on whose services, much of the enjoyment of the game depends, 
when, through no fault of their own, they are frequently not 
paid a living wage ? 

Would it not be possible te devise some scheme whereby 
the authorized caddies at each club received a minimum wage 


—— 
of, say, 25s.a week. To offset this the recognized fee Per rows 
could be substantially reduced. This might entail a an 
increase in subscriptions, but surely most eolfers would b, 
prepared to foot the bill.- I am, Sir, &e., : 





GOLrrpR 


BIRDS’ DRINKING WATER 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.| 
Sik, -With reference to the inquiry of vow correspond 
M. G. D. T. in the Spectator of February 23rd. the followiy 
experiment which [ made during the * Great Frost” jy », 
garden here may be of interest. 

I made a hollow square of up-ended bricks in a shelter) 
corner, placed a tin tray on them, and beneath the tray , 
small storm-lantern. I found that a shallow bowl of wate 
on the tray was kept free of ice in this way for many hewn 
I have no doubt that a larger lantern under a higher eres 
of bricks would keep the water from freezing altogether, 


ent 


M 


The birds were in no way deterred from visiting the {ray 


by the sight of the light burning under it, and, as T alway 








kept it plentifully supplied with bird-seed, oatmeal, ang 
crumbs, we had a “full house ~ of feathered visitors fry, 
dawn till dusk. On one oecasion Thad the unusual experience 
of seeing four robins feeding and drinking together amicably, 

The pitiful sight of so many dead birds by the roadsiq 
when [ was driving up to town from Haslemere prompted 
to stop at the next corn chandler’s for a supply of bird seeq 
and coarse oatmeal, which [ seattered from the car window 
along the route. If all motorists, cyclists, and rambles 
would do likewise in severe weather, death would not take 
such a heavy toll of bird life. Tam, Sir, &e., 

Mcurien Passincns 
Restharrow, Grayshott, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the Svpvcrxvor.] 
Sin,— In answer to your correspondent of February 23rd. ifa 
tablespoon of pure glyecrine be added to one pint of wat 
there is little fear of the water freezing until a fresh supph 
is needed.—I am, Sir, &ce.. 
KK. McLane 
Moreland House, Mill Lane, Willaston, Wirral, 


|To the Kditor of the Srvcrxvor.| 
Sik, With reference to the query raised by M. G. 1). T. in the 
Spectator of February 28rd re Bird’s Drinking Water, 1 hay 
several times come across references to the efficacy of honey 


and water as an anti-freeze mixture. although IT should say | 
have never experimented with it myself. The following is an 
extract from a letter by Mr. John N. Rothero of Pennsylva: 

to the American Bee Journal of January, 1925. ~ T want to 


say a word on the subject of honey and water antifreeze. | 
have been pretty busy supplying it tothe motorists here in Du 


Bois, and it seems to give universal satisfaction. . . . T soon 

saw that the only way to sell it was in solution 50-50, hoiled 

five minutes and skimmed both hot and cold.* —T amysir.d 
W. PL W. Anupay. 


Coniston, Wareich Road, Solihull, 


CENTENARY EDITION OF THE LETTERS 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
|To the Editor of the Sevcexror.| 


Sir, There is now in preparation, for publication in 1952, 
an edition of the letters of Sir Walter Scott published and 
unpublished-—of which Professor Hl. J. ©. Grierson of thi 


University of Edinburgh is acting as general editor. 
An urgent appeal is hereby made to all owners of S 


letters in original to supply verbatim transcripts of 
letters or, if they prefer, to signify their willingness to send 
the originals to the National Library at fdinburgh t 
copied and returned. 

In response to the one public appeal hitherto mach 


erous replies have already been received, foremost amongst 
them « series of transcripts from the Librarian of the Roy 
Library at Windsor Castle, who is kind enough to say that! 
is authorized to give permission to reprint them. 

Copies of letters and other communications may be address 


either to Professor Grierson at Edinbureh University, or 
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Constable, the publishers, at 10 Orange Street, 


eee W.C. 2.1 am, Sir, &e., 
Londo™. CONSTABLE AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE RELICS 
(To the Editor of the Seecratror.]| 
The Committee of the Scottish National Memorial 
Sin 


in intimating that the 
the house and grounds at Blantyre, the 


to David Livingstone have pleasure 
o Di 


work of transforming 
pirth-place of the missionary~<¢ xplorer, into a worthy memorial 
yirth-pk ‘ : 


ja place of pilgrimage is now nearing completion. Arrange- 
ande « 

the 
numerous 


made for opening ceremony in early 
the features the 
seum in which will be exhibited objects asso- 


A 


of inceresting articles have already been 


ments are being 
summer. One ol 


Memorial is @ mu 
ited with Dr. Livingstone at different periods of his life. 
cit 


attractive of 


considerable number 
nerously donated or lent for the purpose. 
ven ; 


The Committee believe that there may be other relics in 
the possession of private individuals, and they will ke glad to 
hear from anyone who will be willing to present what they 
have to the museum or to lend them for the special occasion 


of the opening of the Memorial. ‘The articles most suitable 
are such as have a direct personal connexion with Livingstone. 
All exhibits entrusted to the Committee will be carefully safe- 

ined. and those sent on loan will. in due course, be safely 


returned to the owners. All communications should be sent 


to Rev. J. 1. Macnair, Melrose. -1 am. Sir, &e., 
James I. Macnatr, Chairman. 


Srottish Natio Vemorial to David Livingstone, Melrose. 


The 
POINTS 


Ri 


FROM LETTERS 
GIMENTAL Ricuts. 

With reference to * Questions on the British Army,” in 
your issue of 23rd ult * No. 3. What regiment is entitled 
to march through the City of London with drums beating and 
colours flying ? and the answer “ The Buffs (East Kent 
Regiment) old 38rd Foot, said to be originally composed of the 





old City Trained Bands permit me to say that the Royal 
Marines enjoy the same privilege and for the same reason. 
rwevT.-COLONI 

\ Birp Tracepy. 

About eight clock on one of the recent bitterly cold 
mornings ou indener, coming to his work by way of a 
country lane, saw a blackbird Iving dead, frozen to the icy 
snow on the road. By its side was another blackbird, hungry, 
ind thirstv. but very much alive. devouring his dead brother, 
tearing out bits of bleeding flesh as if he were a bird of prey. 

KE. Mary Mi rp. Fronwvlfe Weishpool. 

(4 1 Wousty AND THE KUEINGFISITER. 

The letter Mr. Di s. of Donnybrook, in your issue 
of Februar 23rd, which begins somewhat quaintly by 
describing a ten-verse ballad as a “ pretty little poem,” 
proceeds even more quaintly to make an erroneous assumption 
und to correct errors which might have been made, but were 
not. It is fii obvious, T think, that the poem refers to 
the gift by ¢ dinal Wolsey of Liampton Court to Henry VIII. 

RUM or, Streatham 

\ Lost Rererence. 


Can any re 
piece of poetry 


it bedtinn 


wider of the Spectator give me the reference to the 
which compares a man in his old age toa child 
comes for him to take him to bed, 


when the nurse 


ind describes how the nurse quietly takes one after another of 
his “toys * from him. W. V. Kerrie, Rhowniar, Towyn, 
Merioneths} ire, 

Do Lizarps TliBpernare ? 


It would interest me if any of your readers could say whether 
rT not the lizards. which abound in numbers in all the stone 
Walls. hibernate during the winter. There are at present 
morning frosts of about 10°. and at noon when the sun heat 
Is nearly 8&0 these little reptiles are out busily catching 
flies. which, ipparently, their principal food supply and 


Which, of course hatch out in the sun. There are, 
h wever, 


are 


only 


insome winters a succession of sunless days, and we 
wonder how they survive during such periods. -A. WALKER, 
Hotel du Pare, Loe irno, Switzerland. 
Ser Willi Beach Thomas is away, and the Notes on 
Country Life i not appear again until the issue dated 
Mar h i6th 


OUR ABERDARE FUND 
During the past week the following donations have reached us, 
which are gratefully acknowledged below. Our aim has now been 
achieved, having provided for the immediate needs of Aberdare. 


The total amount received is £11,756 15s. 7d. The Fund is 
now closed. 

Bradfield College, £15 Mrs. Dvson Perrins. £10 10s Mrs. Edward 
F, Gray, £10. Miss C. K. M. Loon, £5 Is. 1d. ; Miss Annie Miller, £5 1s. 1d. 
Mrs. H. E. Jones, £5; “* H. O. B..” £5 4. C. C.,” £5; E. Robert 
Orme, £5; Anonymous donor in Madras, £5 oF, Ins Oe J. W 
Whitwell, £3 \ planter. Kenya, £2 2 Miss B. M. Eddis, £2 2s 
The Rev. and Mrs. Benson Howard Roberts, £2. Mrs. Ormsby Ryan 
£2; Edward G. Buckley. £2; J. Bracewell. £2: \ Bwana, Tanganyika 
Territory.” £1 1s Major H. F. E. Childe £1; A. J. Hawes, £1; M. I 
Johnston, £1 ; * Two Sympathiser tl Miss B. M, Cave, It Chank- 
offering 10s Mrs. F. A. Jone M,C. N.,” 5s 
We publish below the ninth list of subscribers who have re- 


sponded to the invitation to provide a weekly sum for one or more 
of the 1,500 necessitous families in Aberdare for a certain period. 


Anonymous, Wales, £10. D. B. Pratt, £5 Jean, £3 Miss \ 
Wallace, £3. Michael in Indi £2 Mrs. A. R. Robinson, £2 5s 
Mrs. Robie Uniacke £2; Mrs. lan MacIntyre, £2 From 8. Cynons’s 
Church, Fairbourne, Merionet} fl it Commonweal School, £1 6 
ir ea” ee Miss Mary C. IP. Eyre, £1 Kk. M. Lan £1 Miss Sara 
Wilson, £1 One who care £1 Windlesham Hous¢ ] Sale 
Mary’s Sunday School (Sands), 15 Anonvmous, 15s Miss Carson, 10 
A Well-wisher, 5s K. A. B.”” 5 E. H.C.” 5 


Readers still wishing to send Clothing and other Gifts in kind 
to Aberdare are requested to send them direct to the Hon. Secretary, 
Aberdare Service Committee, Town Hall, Aberdare, and NOT to 
the Seprecraror office. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Srecrator,”’ Frsrvuary 28TH, 1829 
THe Panics or THE Day 
An author, whose writings are ipplicabl to all tim and occa- 
sions, has observed of our nation, that though it be exempt 


from real evils, think not that it is more happy on that account 
than others. They are afflicted, it is true, with neither famine 
nor pestilence; but there is a disorder peculiar to the country, 


s among them 
ost every rank of people : 
no name tor this peculiar 


which every season make 3 Strange ravags it spreads 
with pestilential rapidity, and infects 
what is still more strange, the natives have 


though well known to foreign physicians by the appellation 


malady, 





ot eprde mie terror 
* A season is never known to pass in which the people are not 
visited by this cruel calamity in one shape or another, seemingly 
different, though ever the same one year, it issues from a baker's 
shop in the shape of a sixpenny loa the next, it takes the appear 
ance of a comet with a fiery tail third, it threatens like a flat 
bottomed boat ; and a fourth, tt rries consternation at the bite 
of a mad dog. The people, wl » once infected, lose their relish 
tol happiness, saunter about wit! ooks of despondence, ask alter 
the calamities of the day, and receive no comfort but in heightening 
each other's distress It is insignificant how remot or near, how 
weak or powerful the object ot rror may be when once they 
resolve to fright or be frightened, the meré trifle ow consterna- 
tion and dismay each prop i hi fear not to the object, 
but to the dread he discover t ountenance of others for 
when once the fermentation is begu it goes on of itself, though 
the original cause be discontinued which first set it in motion. 
Just at the present loastant, tl nation has the happiness ol 
rejoicing in two panics, and people may take their choice of them 
according to thei taste Pope nd Burkery are the terrors tm 
vogue 
THe Marcu oF MANNERS 
Henry the Fourth, of France, wished that every peasant in his 
kingdom might have a pullet in his pot on Sunday. George the 
Third, of England, wished that every subject of his crown might 
be able to read the Bibl These desire were both well enough 
in their respective days; but the march of improvement has left 
them at such a distance behind, that they look to our retrospective 
regards quite mean and shabh 
Poetry 
lled 
Music Recalle 
Now that the music is silent 
And sunk in the stream of years, 
I find, in the murmur of viols, 
A beauty and burden of tears, 
A joy remembered in sorrow, 
A passion of youth fallen cold 
A yesterday haunting to-morrow, 
And a child grown knavish and old. 


Richaryp Cucres, 
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Some Books 


Dering the past month the books most in demand at The 
Times Book Club have been : 

Non-Fiction : Pages from the Diary of Lord D’ Abernon, 
Ambassador of Peace, Vol. 1: Sir Kdmund Hornby, an Auto- 
biography ; Three Persons, by Sir Andrew MacPhail; How 
We Lived Then, 1914 18, by Mrs. C.S. Peel; On Mediterranean 
Shores, by Emil Ludwig ; French France, by O. M. Huefter. 

Kierion : Portrait in the Mirror, by Charles Morgan; Lily 
Christine, by Michael Arlen; Vivendire, by P. F. Gave ; The 
Datchley Inheritance, by Stephen MeKenna ; Joseph and Mis 


Brethren, by If, W. Freeman; One of these Ways, by Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes : Three, by Pamela Frankau. 
* * * 
Those who love fine printing will delight in’ Mr. A. F. 


One Hundred Title- Pages, 
arraneed according to countries, with 
first, notable for the 
sixteenth-century books. 
Aldine title prominent 
many artistic pages; the Italian printers were often 
thouvh 


title-page s oiten 


Johnson's charming selection of 
1500-1800 (Lane. 15s.), 
an introduction. 


Germany comes 


handsome engraved borders of its 
Next stands Italy, with the famous 
among 
with alone, their devices were 


The had 


here, again, simple arrangements of type gave the most 


successful type 


attractive. French frames, but 


satisfying results. Inglish and Scottish printers borrowed 
from the great Continental schools in turn. but first rose to a 
high with Foulis 
title-pages, as in the Glasgow ZJIfiad, are perfect of their kind. 


standard and Baskerville, whose plain 
Our publishers and printers have made great progress of late 
years, but they might learn a good deel from this admirable 
After all, the title-page 


set of fine examples. of a book counts 


for much. 
_ of * 

In Some Modern 
7s. 6d.) Mr. Stanley 


admirable discrimination. 


Sculptors (Oxtord University Press, 


Casson treats a dozen artists with an 
He is a shrewd critic as well as 
admirer of Rodin, whom he places in just relation with his 
master Barye, and contrasts in turn with his pupils Bourdetle 
and Maillol. The former he regards in many 


vreater artist, with an invention and vigour which the latter 


ways as the 
lacks, though he is more serene. Méstrovie is incomparable, 
inasmuch as he owes little or nothing to prevailing tendencies 
the summit 
achievement, a the old 
family of Racié, on a magnificent Mediterranean site, is here 
rie Gill, the late Gaudier-Brzeska, and 
Epstein are other sculptors assessed, and informally Dobson, 
who, however, is regarded as requiring a fuller treatment 
than space allows. “* Like Rodin, he has attempted to make 
sculpture do what it cannot often be expected to do” 
of Mr. Casson’s judgments on Kpstein. 
and illustration in this volume is orlerly and intelligent, and 
there is an excellent opening chapter on “* Methods and Aims.” 
* x * * 


in art or to the work of other masters : of his 


memorial mausoleum to Croatian 


deseribed at length. 


is one 
The scheme of text 


Lord Ronaldshay tells us in a preface that Mr. David 
Macdonald, the author of The Land of the Lama (Seeley, Service, 
21s.) saved the Dalai Lama’s life in 1909 and that during his 
sixteen years as British Trade Agent at Gyantse and Yatung 
he has acquired more knowledge than any other foreigner of 
the internal politics and domestic life of Tibet. The hook 
vompletely justifies Lord Ronaldshay’s recommendation. 
Mr. Macdonald's account of the great monasteries near Lhassa, 
one with 8,000 priests, another with 5.000 and a third with 
3.000 is very interesting, and there is also much information, 
never previously published, of the habits of the ascetic monks 
who immure themselves for their whole lives in stone cells. 
There are a number of good illustrations, including one from 
lis Serenity the Dalai Lama with an autograph inscription to 
the author. We, who are opposed to the barbarous trapping 
of fur-bearing should that the Grand Lama, 
representing Northern Buddhism, has issued an edict forbidding 
Our public opinion is behind that of Tibet in 


animals, note 

the practice. 

this regard. 
* * * * 

We welcotne the iitst number of The Colonist, a sixpenny 

monthly magazine edited and produced by consumptives at 

that several 


which we have 


wonderful place Papworth, of 





————.. 





of the Week 


times written in the Spectator. matter 
course, of purely local interest, but it is all clever, live), 
healthy ; 


Some of the 


an admirable reflection of the spirit pervading , 
colony. When the scheme was started in 1918 the typ, 
was £401. Last year it was £55,000, proving what remarky) 
success can be achieved (given the organizing ability 

Dr. Varrier-Jones) in making happy 
citizens out of those afflicted with 


and self-supportiy 
“'T.B.° Papworth Vily 
Settlement will come to be regarded as a landmark jp th 
history of the world. for it provides a solution (not theoreti 


but in visible operation) of at least two of the gravest probley 


of the modern State--how to deal with the sick and hoy; 
check the growth of cities. 

In Archbishop Davidson and the english Chu Mr. s 
Dark has put together a book that is chiefly valuab} 
the numerous quotations from the Primat: utters 
Mr. Dark is aware that he is presenting the publie wit 
picture of a figure more than usually impressive, “a sty 


man, sincere, steadfast, perhaps limited in sympathy, certy 
incapable of always understanding the significance of 


movements and unusual demands, but never failing 

eagerness to serve the nation and the Church Phe pic 
he draws is even more impressive than he realizes; { 
through, Mr. Dark’s vision is obscured by the nar 
conception of the English Church that ly imsel{ 

Lord Davidson has understood the true gentus of the ( 
of Eneland as few men have understood it. But 


difference of view hardly accounts for a failure to re 


the profound significance of the Archbishop's action 
time of the General Strike, nor for glaring errors of 
such as the assertion on p. 160 that the Church Ass 


was created by Parliament. The book is publshed by M 
Philip Allan at 8s. Gd. 


The leitmotif of The Re-Birth of Poland, by Dr. WK 
Korostowetz (Geoffrey Bles, 10s. Gd.) is Aesop's fable 
frog and the ox, a cautionary tale that might be told of 


Did not General Weyg 
any 


another State of the new Europe. 
than 


himself, who has done more one man to set 
rocky Republic on her feet, give as his considered opir 
that * Ja Pologne est un fruit mor pour le quatriéme et den 
partage ~*~? This book 
experiences, first as a member of the Russian Diplon 
Mission to Warsaw in 1919, and then as corresponde! 
the New York World for Poland, and the Baltic States. \\ 
may allow that the hereditary foe * piles on the ago 
overmuch, but there is every excuse, when no less a per 
than Count Skrzynski himself the I 


extraordimar 
assertion that “* Russia is only an historical term ~ 


+} 


is the outeome of the aut 


permits 





to whi 
one of Pilsudski’s satellites adds * and historical nonsenst 
that ~! Even so. Polish 
corruptness, slovenliness, and overweening conceit, &¢., & 
is damning in the extreme : take the olli 
attitude to Germany, to Bolshevik Russia or to the minor 
and alien peoples within her borders, there is plenty of unmis 
takable evidence for the author's conclusion that the 
errors are being repeated which a hundred and fifty ye 
ago destroyed Poland internally and externally. If, howev 
we are supplied with considerably more than a pinch 


this analysis of demoralizati 


whether we 


; 


and a saving sense of humour, we may enjoy a very ¢! 
taining book »f memories, particularly 
feckless and pathetic Russian émigrés who make the fort 


f 4h 


his picture of 
of clairvoyantes in Paris and other capitals of refuge. 
* * 
(‘* More Books of the Week” and * Genera! Knowle lee Cow 


petition ” will be found on page 346.) 


The Competition 


Tne Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most 








postcard answering the question, * What is the first t! 
remember 7?” Tegible 
Editor the right 

The competition will close on Friday, March 22nd. 


entries will be disqualified. 
reserves to publish any entry Pyrite 
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OVER 


£1,250,000 


PAID IN MOTORISTS’ CLAIMS 
IN 1928 


HIS is the rate at which The Liverpool & London 
& Globe Insurance Company Ltd. satished the claims 
of its motor policyholders during 1928. 





It affords startling proof of the frequency and magnitude 
of motoring accidents and emphasises the wisdom of 
insuring with a Company strong enough to meet its 
obligations without delay. 


The “ Globe ’’ Comprehensive Private Motor Car Policy 
is built out of a real understanding of the Motorist's 
needs. It affords the fullest possible cover, including 
indemnity up to an unlimited amount against third party 
claims, and secures the benefit of the “ Globe” claims’ 
service. 


LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Fire, Life, Accident, Marine. 


Head Office: 1 Dale St., Liverpool. | London Chief Office: | Cornhill, E.C.3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


General Manager and Secretary: HucH Lewis. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 





Royat Excuancr, Lonpon 


ALL CLASSES OF 
INSURANCE. 


The Corporation also undertakes the 


duties of 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE. 


For full particulars apply to: 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 

















MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 





Head O fice Ps 
STREET, 
London Office: 
68, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 
Manchester District Office: 
13, SPRING GARDENS. 


7, WATER LIVERPOOL. 


CAPITA OUBSCRIBED 


CapiraL Paip Up anp 
Drreo ITS, ETC., AT 3]stT Dex . 1928 


£20,602,27. 
7,729,413 
82,932,881 


Reserve 


The Bank has over 56% Offices, 


all the principal towns at 


and Asents in 


home and abroad. 


All desc 


Foreign 


riptions of Banking, Trustee and 


Exchange Business Transacted. 

















MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
Established 


1836 





Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E., S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Joint Managing Directors : 
FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 




















Statement of Accounts 
December 3/st, 1928 
LIABILI — j 

13,432,968 
13432 968 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund . 
Current, Deposit & other Accounts (e- 


cluding Profit Balance) . en - 396,406,954 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credits .. ee 24,942,269 
Engagements ee ° e+ 49,493,865 

ASSETS 





Coin, Gold Bullion, Bank Notes & Balances 






with Bank of England .. «+ 45,440,918 
Balances with, & Cheques on other Banks .. 20,247,083 
Money at Call & Short Notice ++ 27,681,297 || 
Investments : 36,868,698 (Hf! 









Bills Discounted . +» 63,347,503 |] 
Advances + 214,050,972 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 














Confirmed Credits & Engagements 74,441,134 |f} 
Bank Premises -» 8,725,101 |} 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided Profits of 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. -. 1,392,981 |] 

The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 2,842,420 HH] 

North of Scotland Bank Ltd... 2,309,472 

Midiand Bank Executor a and Trustee Co. Ltd. 366,455 








The Midland Bank pa its Affiliations operate 2450 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
have agents and correspondents in all parts of the world 


HEAD OFFICE : 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 





























ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT U0. 


LIMITED, 














24. Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
Capital Authorised - - £1,500,000 
Subscribed - - . 1.350.000 
Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 
Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 575,000 
Reserve Fund - - - 575,000 

DIRECTORS. 
Coutin FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
Iex1c Gore Browne, D.S.O. 
str Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E. 
FRANK NEWCO) 


lfanage Yr 


Ie, Ni WCOMB. 
Sub-lManager—-B. F. Crewpson, C.B 
Secretary—A,. K. Bruce. 
Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans g1 
negotiable securities Money received on deposit 
1 hort 7 s at current market rat as advertis 
me to time m the daily papet For long 
Hy aereed terms 


The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 
of any maturity. 
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The Banking Outlook 


Its International Aspects 


Ix a subsequent article in the present Supplement to the 
Spectator recent developments in the banking position 
fully dealt with and figures are given from the most 
recent reports showing a general growth in banking and 
ial activities during the past vear. Interesting and 
instructive as these statistics may be, however, I fancy 
there Was never a time when, to appreciate the true 
position not only of banking but of the general economic 
vondition of the country, 1t was more necessary to ~ think 
internationally.” For our greatest problems of the past 
decade have grown out of, and the problems of the future 
nroamise to be concerned with, the relative position of our 


iy ; : 
financial and economic strength to that of other countries. 


Our Pre-War Positron, 


Ives would be the 


Bankers thems first to admit that the 
iblic interest in banking as an asset to the country goes 
«good deal further than the matter of bank shareholders’ 
profits or even the growth in the size and deposits of the 
hanks, important as as indicating local 
rosperity and an expansion In liquid resources and 
Briefly stated we know that during 
the Victorian era of prosperity in this country bankers 

id traders ministered together in producing general 
conditions of exceptional prosperity and even after all 
been made as to madequate pay to 
workers In many industries during the last century, the 
fact remains that the expansion in industry enormously 
enlarged the workers, ministered to a growth 
in the population and on the whole raised the general 
standard of living throughout the country and produced 
a position of great financial strength. Such strength, in 
fact, that by reason of reat export trade plus our 
invisible exports in the shape of our investments overseas, 


these may be 


Dp 
! 
ure hasing pow r. 


1 
adn ISSIONS thave 


\ ° 
number oi} 


our 


Oo 


our shipping and our financial activities, we were able 
to control the foreion exchanges to an extent which made 
London the undisputed financial centre of the world, the 
United States itself being one of the most frequent and 
here so far as short dated credits 


tensive borrowers 


1 
were concer 


For sor cars be lore the outbreak of the Great 
War the ¢ th in the prosperity of other nations and 
pecially tl rowth in the shipping and manufacturing 
ities « ntries such as Germany had begun to 
make the luence felt in the sense of this country 
having as it re less of a monopoly as supplier of goods to 
t vorld. O preponderance in all commercial and 
l was such. however, that if the control 
OL t <a was a less casy task and one sometimes 
ring | noney rates than in previous years, it was 
One easily ¥ our compass. For although some trades 
jong het t War we re undoubtedly Hranany poe red by 
trade unios rictions, it might be said that they were 
hore or |e ling their share in the National Boat. 
UNHEEDED WARNINGS, 
Phe four vears of the Great War, and while 
our publ vspapers and journals may be guilty of 
many short ngs, they cannot —with few exceptions 


be charged with not having placed before all sections of 


' 
the commu ty the great economic changes caused by 


cr 
_ 





the War, the enormous loss¢ 
and the need for every 
strenuously and living more simply for many vears if we 
were to retain our premier pre-War_ position. — The 
warnings were unheeded by every section of the 
community with the exception perhaps of those directly 
connected with banking And in 
that statement it needless to say I am not 
suggesting that particulas naturally 
Virtuous or patriotic than the rest of the 
community. — There two very simple 
they were not affected in the same manner as 
the great which are now 
pression. One that by the very nature ol 
calling and training they were better able to 
the full inwardness and significance of the situation. 


inflicted on this country 


individual workine more 


almost 


and 
should he 
this 


More 


finance, making 
section Was 
more 
wer reasons why 
mans ol 
industries experiencing de 
then 
discover 
The 
other reason was that, unlike most of the ereat industries, 
they track 
restrictions and trade union political influences involving 


was 


were not handicapped by a host of union 
for years a policy making for restricted production and 
high when the very opposite 
urgently required. Nor, it is fair 
and finance afflicted like many industries by War legacies 
in the shape of profiteering prices, and a general dis 
notice to 


prices conditions wert 


to add. were banking 


organization resulting from having at short 
convert their machinery and general activities from the 
production of war materials to manufactured 
All that, together with the loss olf suffered by 
industry cither through the impoverishment of their 
European customers or through the capturing of markets 
by the United States countries who were 
neutral during the part of the War, can be 
admitted. The London market itself, 
suffered through America obtaining such a 
the world’s cold supplic S and over the exchanges as to 
make the task of London recovering its pre-War strength 


as the financial centre 


\ Great Task. 


Nevertheless. it is a banking 
financial community have achieved an enormous measure 


r¢ ods. 


markets 


and other 
greatet 
DIONCY however, 


control over 


oreat supremely difficult one. 


task in which the and 


of suecess, of which success our return to the gold 
standard in 1925, following upon a recovery in the 
sterling exchange, was one of the outward and visible 
signs. Time and again—such, for example, as during the 
great coal stoppage in 1926— the sound financial policy 
pursued ke pt the credit of t country unimpaired, and 
protected the fore Ion CN his s even when by renson of 
our industrial disputes and frictions our imports were 
rising and our exports falling Even just recently we 


have seen in the figures and estimates published by the 


fZoard of Trade how vreat a part has been played by our 


financial activities and ot! Invisible exports In con 
verting a ure visible ti | dvyerse balance into nu ¢ dit 
balance. 

Tt is quite time however that we recognized that if 
this country is to regain prosperity industry must pull its 
full weight in the boat. and instead of prating about the 
purchasing power of thos vithin th country bemy 
increased by som process of inflation. it should be 


that it is not nternal which 
needs to be stimulated but an on imported 


goods and the production of goods for exports on lines 


recognized consumption 
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enabling us to compete with other nations. To go fully 
into this great subject within the compass of a_ brief 
article is impossible, but let me apply the trath I am 
trying to demonstrate to the latest development i the 
financial situation. 

Our Bank Rate was raised recently to five and a-half 
per cent. because we were losing gold heavily. Why were 
we losing gold? Beeause the Exchanges were moving 
adversely to us. Why were they moving adversely ? 
The immediate cause was that by reason of the prolonged 
boom in Wall Street money rates in New York had risen 
to a high level attracting money from many centres. 
Ah,” says the critic of the higher Bank rate. And 
‘we have our Bank rate swayed at the will of New 
York speculators, have we?” Not necessarily. The 
Wall Street speculation with its accompaniment of high 
money rates simply revealed certain fundamental con- 
ditions which had been temporarily obscured. Long 
before the boom of Wall Street had commenced, the 
United States by reason of its great prosperity had 
attained to such a position of cconomic strength, backed 
by phenomenally large gold accumulations, as to ensure 
2x large measure of control over the Exchanges. For 
some few years, however, that fact had been obscured 
to those who do not follow these matters closely by the 
huge loans made to foreign countries by investors in the 
United States. During the two years which preceded 
the Wall Street boom, America lent money abroad at 
the rate of some £200 or £300 millions a vear, and the 
result was to offset the effeet which would otherwise 
have been produced upon the Sterling Exchange. 

Nor is that the only development of recent years which 
has tended to obscure the precise economic position of 
this country as measured by its trade balance. Owing to 
the tacties employed by the Bank of France in its effort 
towards stabilization--at a devalued level of the 
frane, huge credit balances in Sterling owned by the Bank 
of France have accumulated here. Consequently at the 
present time bankers have to face the fact of this reserve 
power on the part of the Bank of France to withdraw 
balances and also the fact that so long as high money 
rates in New York continue we are confronted with 


SO 


stele 

—. 

conditions caleulated to move the American Exe) 

against us to the point of withdrawing gold. 
A Task vor Aut. 

These are conditions whieh are probably pox) 

= 4 aly 

pretty clearly by the banking community, and oui 

. ,. . on ’ sil 

by the Bank of England, our policy will doubtless | 

shaped to meet the position. Nevertheless, | hold ve 

strongly the view, as I did at the time of our 


: . retury 
the Gold Standard, that, great as may be the power 
the banks and the financial community. th, task 
maintaining control over the Exchanges is an ipossil 


one unless the entire nation. and industry in. particy! 
plays its part. If we realized the task we wer up agains 
we should perceive that the situation called for effoy 
all points- economy in the national expenditure, eeong 
in individual consumption (when 
stimulates our imports), and CO-Operat 

effort and efficiency in industry with a view to inereas 

our exports. If to the activities of finance and bankiye 
we added these essentials, there would be no need to foo: 
for the future, for it would then be well within our pon 

to recover the years which the locusts of y 
aftermath have devoured. 


such cousumpti 


mecreased 


ar and Wi 
BaneruL Pourricat INeLeENCEs. 

It is, however, impossible when viewing the outloo) 
to forget that we are approaching a General Electio 
when, unfortunately, there is a disposition on the part; 
politicians of all parties to evade the true facts, and, jy 
their anxiety to obtain power, to pledge the eountr 
to policies wholly inconsistent with the requirements « 
the situation. We have only to recall the famous pos 
War Election at the end of 1918 to remember that at | 
moment when the nation needed to be reminded of t! 
true economic position and the need for effort, politic 
under the lead of Mr. Llovd George prophesied a ki: 
of industrial millennium of prosperity with 
the War to be paid by Germany! It was in vain for | 
economists and the bankers to proclaim that the thingy 
impossible. The voice of the politician triumphed, a 
more or less it has triumphed ever since. 


A.W 


the cost 


Kippy, 


Banking in 1928—Financial Activity—Rise in 
Deposits—Loans Expand 


Ix examining the banking figures as sect out in the annual 
balance sheets, not merely for last year, but over the 
years which have followed since the War, there is one 
central thought which it may be well to keep in mind. 
Conditions during the decade have varied enormously, 
but there has been one feature which has been more or less 
persistent throughout the whole of the period, namely, 
a constant demand for Joanable capital. Sometimes 
it has been trade which has made considerable demands, 
as in 1920. Sometimes it has been the financial aid 
required to keep some impoverished industries on their 
feet. Sometimes it has been purely financial, as distinct 
from industrial activity. Sometimes it has been inter- 
national rather than home trade which has made demands 
on banking resources, all over the world. And sometimes, 
it has been the activity in loans both by countries and 
corporations, and also by industrial concerns which 
has made special demands upon credit. This central 
fact may explain the consistent activity of banking 
all over the world, even when in places trade may 
have been dull. It should also suggest that while credit 
facilities have always been available, there has been 
the inevitable tendency for them to gravitate towards 
the direction where the highest interest charges, com- 
bined with security, have been obtainable, 


A Larce Turnover. 


So far as this country is concerned, the expericnces 
of the past year have been of a complex, and in many 
respects of a conflicting character. It has been a year 


free from disturbances in the shape of labour conflicts, 


while international trace has undoubtedly been quick 
and helped by more stable exchanges, and the wid 
distribution of gold over the different countrics. M: 
over, while many staple industries in) Great Brit 
have again experienced a year of great depression, oth 
industries, and particularly some of the newer trade 
and those connected with luxury articles, have prosper 
greatly, and have made considerable demands up 
bankers’ loanable resources. And, most of all, perhaps 
the vear has been characterized by great financial activ! 
both national and international. Both in New Yor 
and London, there has been phenomenal activity on | 
Stock Exchanges, while the new capital flotations ha 
also been the highest for some few years. These develop 
ments have all left their mark upon the figures of | 


bankers’ balance sheets, and account for a gener 
expansion in’ banking turnover, an expansion Wi 


reflected in the aggregate of the figures of banker 
clearings which, for 1928, show an increase of no ls 
than £2.654,000,000, or about 6.3 per cent, 


Rise iN Devosrrs. 

lt is a rather suggestive fact that, although critics 0 
our banking and monetary policy are fond of asserting 
that trade has been crippled through a lack of banking 
or credit facilities, the fact remains that in spite of ¢! 
depression in certain of our staple industries, banking 
deposits, which constitute one of the chief expressiol 
of expanding credit, or purchasing power, have increas 
during the last year by over £60,000,000, while, if con! 
parison is made with two years ago, the growth 
practically €100,000,000 and if we go back another yea! 
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BANKING Ap March 2, 1929. | T H E Ss I E ( T A rc O R ° Vai 
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a 
, xpansion is over £150,000,000, The actual figures Dec. 3lst, Dec. 31st, Dec. Bist 
the ¢ a below 1— 1926, 1927. 1928 
e summarized VCO § { 4 
Drrosti District Bank ‘ 7,791,947 8,246,430 8.043.459 

: Dec. dist, Dec. 31st Dec. dist, Lancashire & Yorkshire 
aly 1926 1927. 1928. Bank ia ‘ *5,135,167 197,594 
rund { 4 £ Manchester & County 
se | | ys Bank . 109,883.69 1 318.373.472 335,08 1,222 Bank ne ‘ *3.° 782.687 2 900.360 BSI. 751 
rc Hovis Bank .« , 346.132.523 7,184,897 352,157,420 Martins Bank i 5,961,008 7.394.983 9,121,948 

ve] id ind Bank 366,423 103 74.375. 394,591,227 National Bank s+ 1.02855 ) LO238.898 3.980383 
Urn Vational Provan ial Bar 259,249,807 273.597,202 290,310,252 Union Jjank of Man- 
ver Westminster Bank «. 285,406,068 280,612,020 294,086,580 chester = $478,419 1.551.541 6.557051 
ask - - Williarns Deacon's Bank 1,117,835 4.233.254 3.635, 407 
‘ Total e+ 1.567,095,192 1,604,142,7457 1,666,226,701 
SS) >” or) 9791 2907 -o> owe 

2 jistrict Bank =,32 1,032 03,721,367 52,254,949 lotal 34,291,953 37.548,060 i. 438,.249 
' , ishire & York-! Includme Mong y t call and short not 
Fas Bank ; 23.660,581 24,026,215 . 7Now absorbed by Martins Ban! 

‘ort inchester & ¢ t : 
Non Bank ee 19,248,593 19,178,500 19,587,527 Prorortion OF Casi IN HAND AN vt BAN ¢ I A 

4% Martins Bank 19, 819.326 62,890,872 $2,932,881 1) 
py Vational Bank 36,814.913 36,577,997 37,476, LOS Dec. 81st 1) i! 1) I 
rat Union Bank of Mar 192 1Qeor 1928 
eas ter ‘ 434,522 17,.734.302 18,069,360 : 

Dkiny \ Deacon's B 3? 438,363 832.662.5967 32,221,394 Barclays Bank .. s« Pee 15.6 15.5 

.* Lloyds Bank ‘ , { i? .6 12.0 
vhs Total 241.737.830  246.791.820 242,542,219 Midland Bank 13.9 Ws 
Do N bsorbed by Martins Bank. National Provincial Ban! 11.0 ‘1.7 11.8 
y Westminster Bank , ii.t ‘ 11.3 11. 

it will be seen that both as regards the totals and as 

ards the proportion of cash to liabilities. there has been Total in 12.8 13.0 i 
reduction in the figures of the big clearing banks, whereas pense Bank oe 1.9 lo. \ 
tlook of course, by reason of the great expansion in deposits the i B gg ae. See 1.7 er 
A a dank o* z i ° 1.0 
‘tio total of cash under normal conditions would have been Manchester and County 
irt ereater. Deliberately, therefore, and of set purpose, it has Bank . 19.7 0 7 
d. in heen the polic y ol the banks to strain their proportion : tins a ; 10.0 14.8 11.0 
int ‘ ect ae : . Re aa F Nationa tank ; fo. 1t.0 9.9 
ne of cash to m the requirements. of traders and Piscean Mlasiie ok ins ckenabian 2.0 7 4 
=e rss Williams De on’s Bank Raa @ ‘ 15.0 iL.3 
pos Casi iN HAND AND AT THE Bank Or ENGLAND. Pa 
tt Dec. 31st Dec. 31st, Dec. Bist, otal 4.2 1o.2 8. 
tl 1926 1927. 1928, Now absorbed by M Banl 
. tL L£ 4 ’ 4 
k Barclays Bank ee $5,106.729 19.564, 180 50,413,030 STO K Excuance Activrry, 
Llovds Banl 5 aa 12,998,320 15,155,865 4?.345.128 It is truc that if we turn to figures of money at call ana 
ot lidland Bank 52.994.044 49.763,778 45,440,918 short notice, there Is a small increase to note, and that 
be cys eo : ane os oon — pay ote ere circumstanee is probably duc in part to an increase in 
ry yest minste aan e SS er here es oa) SS td toll , ede), we . ' “ 
. loans to the Stoek Exehange and to some of the banks 
- Total ..  201.331.626 208.147.8990 207,679,321 ~=placing the whole of their loans in that direction 
. : 
i) 
B ki } S V i f F d 
| ankKing service for oreign I rade 
} 
) 
; } 

id | — as . er . ‘ ‘ 
| HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York maintaiti 
{ o ~> . = - . 

. | three banking offices in London each of which : 

i - - ‘ ~~ . 

h fully equipped te afford a personal, business and 

" i international banking service. 
| 
jan > ; " , 

The Rank’s wide knowledge of markets abroad, obtained 
; direct through its own offices, is placed at the disposal of 

clicnts engaged in foreign trade. 

1 
) The management at any of the London Offices will be glad 
y a 7 ’ - “3°, ° ‘ : “ 
| to explain the Bank’s facilities in detail and to confer with 
- you on your forcign banking and trade problems. 

{ 
rn 

G T C f N Yorl | 
s v6 a) T ‘FF 6 7 h | re | 
suaranty trust Company of |New ork | 
o/ 
An International Bank 

, | ( . ds 1.000.000 Fotal A ( 1 $1,001 

e | _— omoree x ‘ 
ng | 32 LOMBARD STREET-E>:+C:3 
My 50 Pali Mall, SW 1 Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
Is LIVERPOOL : PARIS : BRUSSELS : HAVRE : ANTWERP : NEW YORK 
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BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office : 
541 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


&300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 


>: =6that as carly as 1736, and probably :} 
: before, the business was being con-  } 
: ducted in Lombard Street on the site : 


of the existing Ilead Office. 


OVER 1,950 


Branches. in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 
Barelays Bank (Dominior., Colonial and 
Overseas), 


Barelays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barelays Bank, S.A.L. 
The British Linen Bank, 


The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 




















The 
ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


CAPITAL: 
Authorised Subscribed aad Paid up 
£2,000,000 £1,250,000 
President: 


Hon. The EARL OF 
G.C.B. G.CV.O., 





rhe Rt, DERBY, K.G., 
PC. 
Directors: 


Vice-President: CHARLES LAURENT, 


*, A. SZARVASY 
(Chairman). 
» CHRISTOPHERSON, 
. OLAF HAMBRO. 
. M. HOLLAND 


LORD CHARLES 
MONTAGU, C.V.™., D.L. 
VICOMTE DE LA 
PANOUSE, — K.C.M.G., 
ad Os a a G 
_. MARTIN, C.B. | JEAN PARMENTIER. 
Ss. METZ. HENRI POUYANNE, 
PIERRE MIRABAUD, C.B.E. 


The Bank undertakes commercial banking 
business of every description throughout the 
world and is specially equipped to assist in 
the development of trade between 
Britain and France, 


Great 


vow $1, LOMBARD ST. 


Teler 
Mansion 


“! LONDON.E.C3, 


Cable 
iress 
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CONQUISTADORES! 


@, It is a far cry since the adventurous 
days of the Spanish Conquistadores 
and their pioneer expeditions to the 
ancient American civilisations. 

@, To-day, a great and growing 
volume of overseas trade is trans- 
acted annually by the Republics of 
the New World, and unrivalled facili- 
ties for every description of modern 
banking business are afforded by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK LTD 


17 OLD BROAD ST,LONDON,EC2 







































THE BRITISH 
OVERSEAS BANK 


Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - ~- £200,000 


Through its world-wide connections and | 
agencies the Bank is able to offer to its 
clients at home and abroad exceptional 

facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 


and information as to international business 


conditions. Correspondence invited. 


| 33 GRACECHURCH — STREET, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
and also to provide up-to-date credit reports | 
| 


Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 
Tele. ((Inland): * Sarsrevo, Wis l_onvo: 
Address \( Foreign) : “ Sarsrevo, Lon 
Telephone No. Royat 7111 
Affiliated Institution in Poland : | 


Angle-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW. | 
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ler the head of money at call on short notice. It 
Sie oted, hewever, from the following table that 
will : wn of the provincial banks, there is usually 
Me a sealed in the volume of money at call on short 
—* as a previous table -had shown that in the 
ease of those there was also a reduction in the 
volume of deposits. It will be that in this, and 
rtables Martins Bank is still included in the list of 
utions. although, of course, it is really 
for its major 


notice, just : 
banks 


seen 


in othe 

provincial instit 4 
; spin phat 

of the clearmeg 


banks, indeed, 








one , ‘ 
opt rations are probably conducted in the provinces. 
Me ¥ A ALL AND Suort NOTICE. 
Dee. 3st, Dec. 3lst, Dee. 3Ist, 
1926 1927. 192 
t £ £ 
Barclays Ban! “a 1,284,818 26,041,049 23,988,400 
Lloyds Ban! 16,458,305 26,623,546 26,819,228 
wyes ae % a - a. Po nen pag = pe 
Midland Ban! 2,786,851 27,509,077 27,681,297 
National Pro’ Bank 18,7 21,817,455 25,920,942 
ations 7 
Westminster Bar 3 7 36,520,212 34,813,607 
Total + .. 106,670,476 = -138,511.339 139,223,474 
District Bank o° 1,590,420 5,786,620 4,724,125 
Martins Bank 5,826,728 6,679,533 5,420,745 
Waional B 1,181,400 "4.433.565 5,499,400 
[ n B \l 
\\ es Dea I J > .957,233 2,952,915 871,374 
lotal 17,555.781 19,852,633 18,515,664 
| ‘ | hange Le nd Treasury Bills. 
LENDING ACTIVITY. 
\s regards the lending activities during the vear, there 
has been rather a marked distinction between the 
hig clearing banks and the provincial institutions. 


In the latter case there hes been a reduction due possibly 
to the fact that in prec ding vears son of the provincial 
banks, to | industries, may have rather 
overlent, and to the extent that there has been some 
position is probably healthier. Of 
course, in the fic ove nin the following table, the total 
for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank no longer appears, 
but on the other hand, it will be seen that as against the 
figure of £10,000,000 that bank which disappears, 
the increase in Martins’ figures is only about £6,000,000. 
When, however, we to the big clearing banks. 
there is a further substantial growth to note, for the 
year of nearly £30,000,000, while if comparison were 
made with three years ago, the expansion would be 
about £76,000,000, not a bad growth for a period supposed 
to have been characterized by trade depression. More- 
over, the movement must be taken together with the 
advance of £22,000,000 in bills, that operation reflecting 
another form of the devotion of credit facilities to trade. 


aid depressed 


contraction, — the 


for 


COTE 


LOANS AND ADVANCES. 
Dec. 31st, Dec. 31st, Dec. 3lst, 
1926. 1927. 1928. 
L L £ 
Barclays B a 155.454.795 161,867,906 168,620,475 





187,155,085 
214,050,972 
150,523,520 


149,098,900 


187,798,225 
206,487,910 
146,715,210 
137,054,470 


Lloyds Bank 
Midland Bank 
National Provincial Bank 


Westn inster B 


194,757,519 
200,459,993 
142,190,250 
141,741,479 












Total “< a 834,604,036 839,923,724 869,448,952 
District Ban] a% 24. 188.792 25,120,405 23,249,699 
Lancashir« York 

shire Ba 9,900,512 10,039,268 * 
Manchester and ¢ nt 
Bank ; 12,404,118 12,132,317 10.995, 681 
Martins Ban] 36,702,937 36,572,971 42,600,478 
National Bar 15,903,430 15,359,400 15,393,677 
Union Bar Mar 
chester 11,548,019 10,780,258 9,258,142 
Williams D Bank 18,984,829 18,249,923 17,642,886 
Pot 129,692,637 128,254,542 119,140,559 
vy absorbed by Martins Bank. 
Bits DIscOUNTED. 
Dec. 31st, Dee. 31st, Dec. 3Ist 
1926. 1927. 1928. 
£ £ £ 
Barclays | a 6.617 32.518.23 38.258.570 
Lloyds Bar 17,182,971 OAS, 834 19,281,472 
Midland | 16,744:312 49,314,778 63,347,503 
National | | 85, 100,607 38.993,472 13.547.739 
West 10.406.456 36,839,342 6.626.735 


206,051,625 209,714,660 = 231,062,019 


District Bank ee 

Lancashire and York- 
shire Bank . 

Manchester and County 
Bank 

Martins Bank 

National Bank se 

Union Bank of Man- 
chester . 

Williams Deacen’s Bank 


Total ee os 


* Now 


Rise 
outstanding 
remarkablk 


Quite the 
has been the 


Dec. 3lst, 
1926, 
£ 
4,768,582 


3,228 


317 
865.833 
2,981,479 
2? 535.048 
794.596 


2,440,903 


17,574,758 


absorbed by Martin 


Dec. 31st, 
1927. 


£ 
3,402,174 
3,221,102 
771.310 
2,646,204 


2 329,097 


743,228 


2,499,629 


15,613,434 


s Bank. 


IN ACCEPTANCES. 


feature o 


mcrease il 


I the year, 


\cceptances, 


! banks’ 


849,083 
3,702,147 
? 292,960 


619,912 


3,051,272 


16,161,696 


howe ver, 


which have risen during the vear by nearly £100,000,000. 
One of the leading banke rs at the annual lic ting ¢ xplained 


that some part of the increase in 


regarded 


ticular bank must be 


of an exceptional character. 
in banking acceptances 
simple fact of mone 
last Veal hav 


of Ni W York. ‘j his has 1hi¢ 


ner “ASC 


due to the 
the second half of 
below thos« 


the important business of acc 


London, and it is a 
though at 
1 
market 
which 


the same 
for gol 
have 
months to 


a free 
factors 
recent 
exchange, 
only 


ah mecrease 


d, it 
tended to sti 
the 
This ine rease In ac 
to the Big Five, Glyn Mills, 
of over {1.000.000 in deposits, 


but i 


\ 


ptm 


movement gre 
time, 


thi 


must be 


how 


point of ¢ 


cepta 
I 


the case of 


1 the 


rates 1 
Ine 
ant 
bills 


atly to be 


it we 


rec kone d amony 


‘alin 
iffe cting 


nees Was 


that 
recording transactions 
the 
has undoubtedly 
London 
been materially 


Padi 


Dac 


resources 


par 


great 
he Cll 


Lo} 


a shifting ol 


again to 


Wwe leomed, 


are once agvaih 


the 

during 
sterling 
contined 


for example, showing not 


but a 


material expansion both in loans and acceptances. 


ACCE!I 


Barclay 
Lloyds Bank 


Midland Bank.. ; 
National Provincial Bank 
Westminster Bank .. 


Total *° 


District Bank , 
Lancashire and York 
shire Bank , 
Manchester and County 
Bank ; ° 
Martins Bank me 
Union Bank of Man- 
chester ° 
Williams Deacon's Bank 


Total ee . 


NCI I,NDORSEMENTS, «A 

Dec. 31st Dec. 31 
1926 1927 

12 144 L6o 12 S30.669 


16,950,606 
\ 


37.0605.445 


9. 166.822 


337,897 


6.078.122 


818.391 
1.800.918 


LO.i 81.596 


103.280 


10,078,316 


902 G40 
L176 
36,997,594 
12,024,760 


12.572,869 


137,81 


118,194,008 
] Ove Oe 4 
119,689 


S00 8000 


6.389,25 


QO SSU $2 


* Acceptances 


+ Endorsements, guarantees and 
¢{ Now absorbed by Mart 
INVESTMENTS 
De 31 
1Ov¢ 
2 
Jarclays Bank a 56.259.936 
Lloyds Bank ° 416,455.051 
Midland Bank 38,853,582 
National Provincial Bank 36,947,304 
Westminster Bank .. 45,867,074 
Total os ee 224,383,547 


District Bank 


and York 


Lancashire 
shire Bank 
Manchester and County 
Bark 


Martins Bank 


National Bank 
Union Bank of Mar 
chester 
Williams Deacor Bank 
Te | 
Nott i} ficure 
banks. * Now 


other Dlig 
ins Bank, 
De 3] 
1927 
7 


‘ 35,030 
35. 578.015 
40.0382 750 


14,793,704 
4.215.897 
10,421.73 
! 2,0a8 
2 S4 
60.51 

B 


1 sist, 
1928. 

{ 
24,847,317 
13,347,012 
46,994, 1 
74,441,1: 
19 7 


10,949,041 


713,185 
20,117 


Di 3ist, 
1928, 
£ 
8,546,192 
38,108,081 


’ 
} 
36. 868.097 
36,975,699 
> 

5 


338,438,974 


208,938,243 


? 637,000 
349,677 
67.217 i 
I i 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727. 


CAPITAL (fully paid)... 


RESERVE FUND (October, 
1928) £2,795,787 


DEPOSITS (October, 1928) £44,674,151 





£2,500,000 





OVER 
200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 





lhe ramifications of the Bank ies: Great Britain 

and the entire World enable it to handle every descrip- 

tion of British, Colonial, and Foreign Banking business. 

Conditions for the opening of Accounts furnished on 
——— 


LONDON | OFFICES: 

City - - ~- 3 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 

West End - 49 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1. 
64 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


Head Office: EDINBURGH. 


General Manager : 
SIR ALEXANDER K. WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 


227 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 














1,260 Agents 
Offices. Everywhere 
a Naas, 
Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Keserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 


1928) £291,176,098 | 


. | 
HEAD OFFICE : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, Ec) 


Deposits, &c. (December, 


Every description of 


BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING 


business transacted. | 
| 
| 


Savings Department : 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 
HOME SAFES AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE, 
TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN, | 


AFFILIATED BANKS : 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 

















































\ 
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Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation — 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... — &. $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP .. $20,000,000 

( STERLING £6,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS ( sii VER $14,000,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY of PROPRIE TORS $20,000,000 


Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS 
* H. COMPTON, Chairman. 
N. BROWN, Deputy-Chairman. 
Hon . Ds D> F. BEITH. W. L. PATTENDEN 
Ww. H J. 








A. os UMMER 
BL. & r Wis, r. G. WEALI 
©. G. S. MACKIE. H. P. WHITE. 
CIHEF MANAGER - Hon. Mr. A. C. HYNES. 


BR¢ ANCHE. S ; AND AGENCIES 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Sete Chefoo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hlankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe 


(Hioge), Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, 


Manila, Moukden, Nagasaki, New York, Peping (Peking), 

Penang. Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singa- 

pore, Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo. Tsingtao, 
Yloilo, Yokohama. 


IN LONDON 
Sir George Macdonogh, 
G.B.t SKC B., K. M.G. 
Sir Geo. Sutherlan 
Cc. A. Campbell A. M. Townsend 
david L andale. C. F. Whigham. 
MANAGERS IN LONDON 


Sir Newton J. Stabb, H. D. C. 
Sub-Manager, R. EF. N. Padfield. 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, £.C. 3 


COMMIT TEE 
ir Ch arles Addis, 
K.C.M.G., Chairman 
Hon. Cecil Baring 
\. H. Barlow. 


Jones 
Accountant, A. Moncur 


7 
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The National Bank 
of New Zealand, Ltd. 





AUTHORISED & SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £6,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL .- - £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND & UN- i 
DIVIDED PROFITS £2,165,572 
‘ | 
£4,165,572 
Directors : 
LON. W. PEMBER REEVES | 
HENRY F. FRESHWATER, 1AMES 1, REID 
Esq. LINDS.A ERIC SMI1 
SIR AUSTIN E. HARRIS, i 
K.B.E. RICHARD Dt \ 


ROBERT LOGAN, 1 PROTTER, I 


Head Office :—8 MOORGATE. LONDON. § E.C.2. 
Manager ARTHUR WILLIS 
Chief Office in New Zealand :-—WELELINGTO\. 
General Manag a ON! 
94 Branches and Agencies throughout New Zealand. 
Correspondents in all perts of the World. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, 
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Hicner. 


INVESTMENTS 


- nae been made earlier in this article to the 
voll has ‘ : 
be ‘s deposits, nd although in the main that 
grow due to the circumstances already 


growth has been 


jescribed, one small contributory influence has been the 
desct ? : 


in the holdine of investments 


figure showed a drop compared with two years previously 
of nearly £380,000,000. During the past year, however, 
there has been an advanee in the aggregate holding of 
investments by the banks of about £11,000,000. That 
movement, of course, is one which reacts upon deposits, 
because when the banks in the aggregate are purchasers 
of the result must necessarily be to add to 
the deposits of their customers. 


securities, 


The Investor and Bank Shares 


slight upward tendeney | 
by the bankers its whole. kor some few years the 
tendency has been downwards, and a year ago the 
TONE ‘ \ 

Wir the exccption ol the Midland Bank, where an 


nerease i capital played a part, and in Martins, where 
the figures wer affected by the absorption the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, the banking profits forthe 
nparatively little variation when com- 
In most cases 


of 


past vear show col d 
pared with the preceding twelve months. 
there is just a trifling incerease——in Llovds as much 
¢52.000—but in a few directions there was a small decline. 
In most instances, of course, banking profits were declared 
fter making all proper allowances for bad and doubtful 
bts, and quite properly bankers take care that such allow- 
ances shall be on a generous and safe seale, a policy which 


as 


up to the pres nt has unfortunately been only too fully 
instified by the increased assistance which has had to 
ho wiven to some of the depressed industries. There 


have, of course, been many occasions during the ten 
ears following on the War when ordinary banking 
profits have been on an unusually large seale, but 
xperience has shown that there have usually been other 
niluenees at tending make great encroach- 
ments upon carnings. Sometimes, and in more distant 
vears, It was the depression in gilt-edged securities held 
by the bank, while latterly the effects of a recovery in 


work to 


le sSecs 


these securities has been offset by business 

resulting from the exceptional depression mm certain 
industries. Moreover, all the time overhead charges, 
such as salaries, lighting and rates, have tended = to 
increase. In the following table are sect out the net 


profits of the leading banks during the past two years, 
the dividends paid, the amount absorbed by the divi- 
and the remaining for allocations to 
various funds ; Pividannt. 

Profits \mount. Balance. 
y ‘a £ 


dends, balance 









, (1927 2.306.328 1,666,349 (*) 639,979 
Rarclays Hank 1 1928 2.301.285 1.666.349 (*) 634,936 
Voves Bant 1927 2.475.674 1.973.886 (7) 501,788 
' Fo 11928 2,528,143 1.973.886 (+) 554.257 
Midland Bent f 1927 2,554,650 1,! Is 730.775 
B 11928 2,656,554 1.923.788 I8$ 732.766 
. : (1927 2,093,452 1,706,295 18 387,157 
oak Provincial) 199g 9°108.664 1.706.295 18 402.369 
Oo ant 1927 2.132.815 1 5 (tf) 776,540 
1928 2.148408 1.356.275 (t) 792.133 
a? 1927 $52.52) 7.600 18! 104,921] 
serie ras | 1928 155.132 7.600 IS! 107.532 
Manchester ( 7 1927 IS8 860 456 16} 11,404 
Bank 1928 188,681 456 16! 11,225 
"Martins Bar 1927 55,229 3,822 16 171,407 
1928 $25,434 5,607 16 159,827 
\ IR 1927 313,329 168.000 14 145.329 
192s $24,105 168.000 14 156.105 
Vnion Bank « Man- f 1927 195.283 108.000 18 87.283 
hester )} 1928 176.544 96.000 16 80.544 
villiams Dy { 1927 3IO5SR5 253.906 () 56.679 
Bank 1928 305.340 253.906 9 6°) 51,436 
On \ 10 per cent.. wid on BO and ( shares, 
l4 per cent 
+ On \ bignne lie per cent . and on B shares, 5 per cent, 
On £20 shar 20 per cent., and on £1 shares, 12) per cent. 
§ Plus the £1 fully paicl share at price of £2 for each £20 of 
paid up capital 
On \ shia : 137 per cent., and on B™ shares, 12! percent 
“Includes fienves of Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, 
CONFLICTING INFLUENCES. 
lime was when the chief basis of reckoning when 


attempting to determine the profit-earning power of 
the banks was the course of money rates during the year 
m question. Nowadays, however, the position has 
become mor complex, and other considerations often 
Play an important part. During the past year it would 
probably be correct to say that in some respects the fact 
that money rates have been easier here than in New 
York and Sony other eentres has rather helped bankers’ 
profits, in the sense of having greatly increased the 


general turnover of business, both as regards acceptances 


and discounting and advances. On the other hand, 
been that influence has probably been partially offset 
by the fact that higher money rates abroad have 
occasioned the banks to have to bid somewhat higher 


rates for special “ time” money than would otherwise 
have been necessary. Moreover, it is likely that the 


banks have had to make quite as much provision as in 
recent years for bad and doubtful debts, for we are still 
living in abnormal times, when the calculation of “ visks ” 
is an unusually difficult: matter. 

scorci BANKING Prosperity. 

Apart from the fact that the District Bank in commeims 
oration of its Centenary year declared a share bonus, 
the distribution of dividends by the English banks 
shows no change from a vear ago, but two of the Scotch 
banks, namely, The Bank of Scotland and the Royal of 
Scotland, have increased their distributions, as is shown 
in the table given below. As regards the former institu- 
tion it is a case of a partial return to the higher dividends 
which were distributed in the pre-War days, while the 
increase in the * Royal” dividend marks a further step 





LONDON BANKs, 
Share \pproxi- 
Nominal Paid Divi Present mate 
value up dend price. yield. 
{ f o 4 0 
Barclays Bank A 
Shares ° $ t 10 7% rf 
Barclays Bank B 
Shares F l I 14 22 4 ti 
Lloyds Bank a ia 
Shares awe . a | 16 3B of 
Lloyds Bank B 
Shares ‘ 1 | 5 A; +3 
{ 12 4. Is 9 f 113 
Midland Bank 4 2} s 18 9 fs ai 
{ l 1 18 4 +! 
a ! 2 . 
National Provincial f ro ; 18 12h 16 
Bank ) =0 + is 13% » 2 
{ D > Is ish { a 
»> » > 1 
Westminster Bank 2 “ 1 op —S : 
PROVINCIAI Ba Ks ; : 
District Bank 15 3 1s! 315 { 
Manchester & County 
Bank :, 20 ! 16} 12-4 ) 
Martins Bank 20 2} 1 73 Ny 
Williams Deacon s 
Bank A” Shares , i 134 »s ) 
Williams Deacon's 
Bank ~ B”™ Shares I I 12} = ji} 
ScoTrish ANY IRisn BANI 
Bank of Lreland 100 100 17} 306 2 
Bank of Scotland 150 1a 17 38] 11 
Commercial Bank of 
Scotland A 20 > 16 6% § <2 
National Bank 0 LD 14 22 if 
Royal Bank of Scot 
land 1o0 100 17 x70 { 
Union Bank of Scot 
land ; P D I 18 +, +2, 
Notre. The yields shown above are caleulated after allowing for 


acerued dividend 
* Also centenary bonus of om fully paid shire carrying DEL NGteeeaea 
dividends of 10 per cent. for every two existing shares. 





in the steady growth in the prosperity of the bank under 
its present management, which has combined in a quite 
remarkable degree great enterprise with a strict adherence 
to sound principles. Speaking generally, however, it 
has to be reeognized that the Scotch banks some years 
ago possessed a considerable margin for profit expansion 
in the sense that there was a tendency to over invest 
in Jong-dated gilt-edged securities, too little being placed 
in bills and advanees. The change, which has gradually 
taken place, has, I should imagine, been advantageous 
both to the hanks and to trade in Scotland, while the 
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MAYAYAIAIYAIAAYATATA 
BRITISH TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 


Estd. 





Appointing 
Overseas Agents 


Not only is it important to your export trade 
that an overseas agent should be of good 
financial standing, but his sales organisation 
must be adequate, and he must have the con- 
fidence of his public. 

In order to help those firms entering the South 
American Market, or extending their existing 
connections, this Bank is prepared to arrange 
suitable commercial introductions and_ give 
relevant statistical information. 


A Monthly Review of Market informa- 
tion in English or French is also issued 
free on application. 


BANK OF LONDON 
é& SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 
6, 7 & 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 2. 
MANCHESTER : BRADFORD : 
36 Charlotte Street. 33 Hustlergate. 





ifiliated to Lloyds Bank Limited. 


SS ES SD 





ed 
— 














—————— 
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LLOYDS BANK. 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C, 3, 


Over 1,800 Offices in England and Wales, | 
and others in India and Burma. 











(3 lst December, 1928.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 353,638,942 
ADVANCES, &. - - 187,155,085 


‘ Colonial and Foreign Department : 80, GRACECHURCH ST., EC 3, 
Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2, 














The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is associated with the following Banks: 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited, 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd, 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, | 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited, 





























sTumene BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA 





Lb ers to fl Imperial Government in South “Att ina; and to the Govern- 
ents of Northern Rh lesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 


Tanganyika. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £10. 000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - —£8,916,660 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - £2,229,165 
RESERVE FUND- - - £2,893.335 
UNCALLED CAPITAL - £6,687,195 

£11,809,995 





ficad Offic 
10 CLEMENT'S LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
Londen Wall Branch: 63 London Wall, E.C. 2. 
West End Branch: 9 Northumbertand Avenue, W.C. 2. 
New York Agency: G7 Wall Street. 
Hamburg Agency: Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 
49-53 Schauenburgerstrasse. 
Branel Sul Bi nehes and Agencies in South and Ea Africa. 


EXNECUTORSHIPS and TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAKEN 
INCOME TAX. Ciaims for Recovery of Income Tax Undertaken. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 350 Branches in Africa, and Agents and Corre. 

spondents throughout the World. The closest touch with Trade 

and Industrial conditions is maintained, with special attention to 

Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service is availab'e 

to Exporters, Importers and others wishing to develop trade 

between South and Ezst Africa, the United States of America 
and the Continent of Europe. 











THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post free on 


application. tt gives the latest information on ali South and East African 
matters of Trade and Commerciai interest. 


BL RTRAM LOWNDES, Li M 




















BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS). 


MALTA - GIBRALTAR 
EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINI 
THE UNION CF SOUTH AFRICA 
(Natai - Cape Province - Transvaal - Orange Free State 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
KENYA - TANGANYIKA - UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


= 





SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
MAURITIUS | 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 


LONDON : LIVERPOOL : MANCHESTER 
HAMBURG : NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM BUSINESS HOUSES, 
SETTLERS AND TRAVELLERS INTERESTED IN THE ABOVE 
TERRITORIES. 





HEAD OFFICE : 
54 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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balance. sheets has been thoroughly 
will be found the repetition of a 
‘able given in the Spectator Supplement a year ago, 
a oe quotations of the shares of leading London, 
sal. dnd Scottish and Irish banks, together with 


vield at current prices, the vields being 


fiquidity of the: balane 
preserved. On page 327 
chow! 
Provincial, 
the approximate 
hased upon the d \ 


dends for the past year. 


YIELDs, 

It is impossible when glancing at prices of bank shares 
to the he struck with 
compared, say, with the shares of 


PRESENT 


nd thei \ ields investor not to 
theit rigidity when : 2 ae : 
companies, Where the rise in profits and share 
values during the past few years has been almost sen- 
ational. With the exception of the Bank of Scotland 
a the Royal of Seotland where the inereased dividends 


in the market quotation of the shares 


Insurance 


has caused a Tis¢ 
t aoc and vields are much the same as a twelve- 
hoth prices and VIF ‘ . as i 
month ago. This IS particularly the ease so far as Che 
Big Five are concerné d, but in the instanee of the Seotch 
hanks it looks as though the rise in one or two dividends 
had stimulated the appetite of the Scoteh investor, for 
the vields at present values are usually rather smaller 


than a year ago. For the most part, however, the 
Ove is often asked— what is the best form of personal 


inurance. This depends upon circumstances, but a 
good deal of argument may be eliminated if one considers 
the position and experience of the majority of persons 
viz, the need continuity of 
part of one’s income in the event of death. 

The loss of the head of gencrally involves 
reduction in income, which, apart from a small balance 
quarter, is either 


of maintenance or some 


a family 


in respect of the current month or 
immediat ly curtailed or cea 
hop that the proy ision of a compara- 
tively small capital amount at will tide 
xperienc has taught that the unexpected 
such a time of a capital sum beyond that 
iv have ever had to handle may alto- 
gether defeat the assurance. Further to 
lelegate to friends investment of any fund which 
ible to provide for the benefit of dependents 


avoided whe 


eS altogether. 
So many pe ople 


; ' 
death over 


difficulties : but 
pOsseSSION al 
which a family m 
object of lift 

the 
one has been : 


possible. 


should be rever | 


Insure INCOME RATHER THAN CAprrat. 

It therefore follows the best form of assurance policy 
for safeguarding income at death should provide éncome 
and not cee pital. 

Another demand is for a maximum benefit 
at minimum cost which in the life 
usually means that a man wishes to provide for his 


nowaday a 
case of assurance 
family with the least possible sacrifice to himself. 

A further stipulation one comes up against in discussing 
life assurance, is gen rally expressed in the statement 
“I do not 
and it should be 
extend beyond my 


wish to go on paying premiums all my life, 
arranged that this burden will not 
earning capacity period, say age 60.” 








UM 


For the average 
that type of life policy is 
Which provides an income at death for a sufficiently 
long period as to tide over nec¢ ssity, te. a period by the 
end of which affairs will have shaped themselves. This 
period can only be decided upon with reference to the 
special circumstances of each case, but policies can be 
a definite income for various 


family man, therefore, these considera- 


tions suggest the best one 


arranged which will provide 
periods of 10, 15, or 20 vears certain. 


feature of bank shares as investments continues to h« 
the steadiness of the yield, the investment value of the 
shares, moreover, being increased all the time by the 
In some quarters there is talk 


that is, of some 


strengthening of reserves. 
from time to time of ** melon cutting ” 
bonus distribution of accumulated profits, but I 
help thinking that such expectations are_ ill-founded, 
so far at any rate as the near future is concerned. The 
ramifications of banking, both as regards domestic and 
foreign activities are much wider and complex than at 
one time and I fancy that not only have coutingency 
funds been needed over and over again up to the pres nt 
time, but that they may be still required for some whik 
before we get into really normal conditions once again. 
Of course there is always the possibility thre 
probability—of new capital being issued from time te 
time on terms constituting a existing 
shareholders, and it is that possibility which undoubtedly 
the bank 


cannot 


and even 


small bonus to 


adds to attractions of shares as investments 


and which, perhaps, partly accounts for most of th« 
leading shares standing at a price giving a yield ol 
rather under 5 per cent. to the holder. It will be 


noticed that the lowest yield is usually on the fully-paid 


shares. INVESTOR, 


Safeguarding Income 


| CONTRIBUTED. | 


Limir Your Lraniwiry. 

The condition that premiums shall not always be pay- 
able is met by what is known as a Whole of Life Limited 
Payment Poliey with premiums given 
This is a form of policy which has the advantages that it 
‘limits one’s liability,” the maximum amount which 
paid in premiums being known at the outset. 


ceasing at a 


ave 


can be 
Fach premium under this type of policy definitely secures 
by itself a proportionate part ol the total benefit, a 


useful privilege if it is found at any time that it is 
impossible to continue premiums, and, finally, if on 
survives until the premiums have become paid up, on¢ 


is possessed of an absolute reversion of considerabl 


value pavable at death. 


One weakness in any form of life policy is that in the 
event of illness there mav be difliculty in maintaining 
premiums, and this when there is possibly the greatest 


object in} doing so. Most life offices nowadavs, however, 


are prepared to issue a policy providing that in th 
event of illness of over one (in some cases a second) montli’s 
duration, premiums will be rebated so long as such 


illness continues. 
Combining all the 

illustration is given of a polic \ 

best type of contract a family man can 


features referred to above, an 


representing perhaps the 


select in order to 


prov ide a first line of defence against loss of income at 
death. 
C100 pri NNt IN ME Ponicy 
Approximate monthly premiums p ble up t ve OO I 
rebated in the event of ny illness of more t! two mont 
duration to safeguard an income of £100 pel nnut ( 
period, the first payment being made at deat! 
Period ove! til h msur i in ! 
of £100) per num is to be payabl f ! 
Pron diate ot deatt whenever tl akes ple t 
Payabk 20 yea 15 year 10 year 
Age at ove! Monthly Monthly Monthly 
entry Year remiul premium premiun 
§ d t-. a ' 1. 
25 ry so) e 2 8 0 11 0 i 9 0 
30 , 30 ¥ 5 7 8 2 ¢ 0 i 14 ) 
35 ‘ 25 ‘ $10 0 217 0 2 £ @ 
10 a ”") 1 S&S S12 @ ? 22. 
or) , 15 6 Oo 8 ’i7 @ ; if 0” 


HE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


—e 


INSURANCE 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 
7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 


COMPANY, LID. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY. 1]: LIFE ASSURANCE associa <r 
$ rease 
ESTABLISHED 1847. | : TOK em 
: Head Office: 26-31, MOORGATE, L part 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES FOR 1928 : Se EB bent 
ai C. 2, on 
Business in Force £181,201,500 i Peay em ‘ 
Total New Business Paid for in : t 
year £34,256,183 || : ae th 
Assets £32,278,973 : k dt 
SURPLUS EARNED DURING THE ? (1) VERY LOW RATES FOR DEATH DUTHs, fe 
YEAR £1,152,028. : 
The rate of interest earned during the year i (2) EXCELLENT BONUSES —WITH PROFIT 
was over £6 per cent. : POLICIES, 
The Company has increased its bonuses to Policy- : . RE INS CAN BE PAID T 
holders during the last six years, and has made : (3) PREMIL MS ; MONTHLY | 
arrangements to still further increase them during | 3 BY BANKER’S ORDER, 
the mext few years. The undivided surplus at : 
31st December, 1928, was £2,036,643. : 
The Company issues most liberal Policy and Annuity : cana 
Contracts, and has recently revised and considerably ; 
reduced its rates for non-profit Policies. Fullest par- : 
ticulars will be furnished on application to the nearest : , COR. Vv. COUT - 
Branch Office, or to the Head Office for Great Britain: . - = VETS 
2 ST. JAMES’S SQ., LONDON, S.W. 1. ” 


J. R. WANDLESS, F.1.A., Manager. 














ESTABLISHED 1821. 


GUARDIAN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


Subscribed Capital £2,015,000 


Capital Paid Up - £1,015,000 
Total Income . - £2.909,000 
Total Assets . - £11,660.,000 


All the principal classes of Insurance Business 
are Transacted by the Company. 


Chairman:—Hoa. EVELYN HUBBARD. 
Deputy-Chairman:—PHILIP H. MARTINEAU, Esq. 
Vice-Chairman:—E. HENRY LOYD, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE : 

68 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 

21 FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


Westminster Branch : 28 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


Law Courts Branch : 

















English, Scottish & Australian } 
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ank, Limited. : 
= - . ae ‘ i 
Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH St. EA 
and 434 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia f 
IAT RE { 
. e —_—" - | 
Subseribed Capital — - - - £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors - —£2,000,000 | 
Reserve Fund - - . - £3.000,000 | 
Board of Directors : | 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQ, ¢ | 
JOHN PATERSON, ES()., Depu Chain | 
rik WON, SIR JOHN A. THt HON SIR 
COCKBURN, K.C.AMLG LAWLEY, G.C.S.! 
The Rt. Hon. LORD FORSTER 
OF LEPE, P.C., G.C.M.G SIDNEY M. WARD, EM 
THE RT. HON, VISCOUNT 
KNUTSEORD, SIR FREDERICK Yo 
VW r o M. JANION 
«ie er: AL AJ SHLPSTON r: JA 
Accountants F.C. WOUNSFIELD 
1 I J  % 
Chief Office in Australia 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 
fLeuers of Credit and Drafts en the Branches and Age 
of th Sank in Australia can be obtained at the Head 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chel 
Provincial Yowns throughout the United Kingdon 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 
Banking and Exchange Business every des 


transacted with Australia, 
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lor business Man whose income depe nds t] per week for the first 26 weeks 


ny profession: ; 

| service ced with the anxiety as to what 15 - for the next 
yersona ‘ : 
1] 10s thereatter up t ive selected 


: | happen in the event of his permanent breakdown ; 

; woul lap} j t] | 1 ° 3 et 3a Wicstte eens RL se ? died 
nealth. . If -he stoes not think this jis probable, he 

mn he 


Is i 








: alizes that a long illness will diminish his ineome by ee - 
( 
reason of increased expenses. Many, however, generally Nos rset a a a ae a 
“mice these unpleasant thoughts on the ground that birthday. at age 65 ie 60 at 1 
dismis ‘ ’ ' 
‘1 ic one ol the risks that evervone has to run, and. 4 d ‘ , ¢ 
tis 4 ; “hy > ( iz i ’ 
+ from friend! societies and sickness clubs. whose - oe 1 9 5 116 0 i 2 
DN ipa I] ¢ } of noeh » hi t] ° ou) ee - t 0 Li 0 1 j 
’ henelits are too small to De nuch use to him, there 35 2 9 & , _ 
2. wg means of providing a reasonable income in the 1) 217 0 , os 
nt of such a calamity Notwithstanding the — Aon incon ea. a ‘ : 
n to imsurann few know that if one is prepared ¢ pr 
e thy risk ones ol th first thirteen joe sence eg Ty 
ks of illness cost of insuring as much as £5. a ie argument: that insurance panies 
. - : ; : accept healthy TSONS mma therefore thie 
- during tota iwacity. whether for a short period l IS, and, : 
aioetts r l { . . little risk ola lone itbanc SS. IS ploce j by 1) xtra 
it up to t! if GO, can be secured for a premium ; ae 
1 5 1 ~ al published list ot elaimms ot} mart fea) Onn tyr 
BS, He more than that amount per annum, e.g) at age 35 . . ne ae gee 
1 } . fr ~ acting this class of MUST a ' } | 
, policy ean be secured for a premium of £6 15s. ee 
] ae A that all the clannants at one tin \ iil 
num. Phi vould be ho question of the contract , : ' ot ! 
Nah rine mal 9 He pel y i } 
ll cancelle | | revel thie frequene or lenoth of CN ree + four » bh 
FS of anv ulne sural continuing throughout 
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1@ best lote to worry An illustration of 
pe of pol me § ! ddition to the on ‘ .- Card 
| above. As 4 result of veral , ! 
Ee - = basis of this ivp Ob eH#ssuraiece mw ¢ ' | 
\ 
" wi one which is an extraordimary tact ft heaye 
‘ year to year, ! received such littl tupport my the prot 
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BANKERS 


Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 






”) 
) Capital - - - - . - - - £1,060,000 
Reserve Fund - . - - - - - 530,000 
Current and Deposit Accounts - - - . - 35,928,161 
Cash in Hand and at Bank of England - - - 5,601,751 
Money at Call and Short Notice - - - . 7,620,250 
Investments - - - - - - 5 7,618,874 
Advances, etc. - - - - - - - 12,843,483 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other 

Banks in the United Kingdom - - - - 1,766,901 

31st December, 1928 


Head Office - «+ 67, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


Managing Partners : 
LORD WOLVERTON 
LAURENCE CURRII 
LORD HILLINGDON 
General The Hon. SIR _H. A. | ” RENCE, G.C.B, 
Brigadier-General A. MAXWELL, C.B., C.M.G., D. oO, 
ERIC GORE BROW WNE. D.S.O 
FREDERICK WILLIAM FANI 
MARTIN DRUMMOND VESEY HOLT 
Childs Branch - - - - - 1, FLEET STREET, E.C.4 


W) 








FREDERK ia WILLIAD Ml FANE 
SYDNEY ALEXANDER PONSONBY 








Holts Branch - - - - 3&4, WHITEHALL PLACE, S.W. 1 

i, Pa Partners 
I Ag MARTIN DRUMMOND VESEY HOLT 

7) ARTHUR VAVASOUR BARBER 

<I The Bank conducts every dese tigthow of Banking Business, both British 1 Fo n 

= Let Credit issued. Home and Foreign ate established. Executorships and Trusteeshins underiaken 
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ASSURANCE 





THE 
HE 


GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office: 


GENERAL 


BUILDINGS, 





COMPANIES 


Combined Assets 


over £12.000,000. 


Claims paid 


over £10,000,000 


tanual Income 


ALDWYCH, LONDON, 
W.C. 2, over £8,000,000. 
OFFICES IN ALL THE LEADING 
Director and General Manager - F. 





> CITIES THROUGHOUT TH! 


GENERAL 





ACCIDENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd. 


GENERAL BUILDINGS, 


PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


NORIF-MILLER, 


hile 


WORLD 


Esq.. 





,O# 





| + inte 
JAMES DUNNING & CO. LTD, [- 
} hha 
THIRTY-ONE LOMBARD STREET | ee 
wi 
JAMES DUNNING jJ. E. DUNNING J. H. READER ta 
. e_e > il 
Public Issues of. British Industrials a 
rea | 
General Financial Business 
Reorganisations and Amalgamations ao 
t | 
Telephones : ROYAL 6517, 6518. ded 
Velegrams : “ MERCABANCO, STOCK, LONDON.” ties 
Bie ant 
| —_—- —— — =| 
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Ten Yeats of Building Society Progress 


nances and changes of post-war vears have not yet 
la . ; . 


fl full recorded. It is certain, however, that one of the 
pee nteresting ol the important and economic trans- 
pr nations of Tec’ nt years W ill prove to be the story of the 
— transition fron) tenaney to home own rship 
1h has been taking place amongst the small capitalists 
country. A vital part in the story of that change 
ot concerned with the rise and development of the 
 ilding society movement. . 
Building societies have existed in some form for 
st a century and a half. Prior to the War they 
Locked inconspicuousl\ and their progress, if steady, 
ager remarkable. With the coming of the Armistice 
tiie position underwent a swift change. Individual 
woe which had been advancing hundreds of pounds 
~ rage were suddenly called upon to loan thousands 
Herling, assets leapt towards the seven-figure mark 


most over ngeht a localized organization becann a 
‘.] institution of national importance. 
jy 1913 the total advances made by building societies 
were a little over nn millions sterling. In 1821 the 
of their nineteen and half 
sand even this figure had been more than doubled 
end of 1924. For the past two years building 
ties in England alone have been advancing over a 
llion pounds per week to house purchasers. 
fheextraordinary progress which the movement records 
cannot be more clearly illustrated than by the simple 
features. Official data for 
the vear 1928 yet available, so that it is only 
sible to quote definite for the year 1927, 
| ided in a simple table showing the comparative 
(Armistice vear, they nevertheless form 


i 


loans was over a 


emparison of its main 
not 


Is 


ssil floures 


statistics for t he 


acontrast that is sufficiently Uluminating : 
19s. 1927. 
issets £68,497, 948 ee £223,346,082 
8 P 6,970,986 ‘ 55. 886.903 
Share and deposit capital 64,185,531 P 211,386,036 
ership 625,013 1,416,456 
COMI LIKL INA T e 





Per O001CaALS 


BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. 














overnment Omg ervice 
G 


for OS siness Wen 


is provided by many official publications 1 


The membe rship figure excludes depositors who to-day 
number over a quarter of a million. It is noteworthy 
that the amount of capital per member is now over 
£100; in spite of the rapidly increasing membership this 
proportionate holding per member is increasing cach year, 

it fact that the actual number of 
building decreases each year. While there 
were over 1,800 societies operating in 1918, there are fewer 


is a significant 


socicties 


than 1,050 active societies to-day, and more than half 
the total membership is now comprised in thirty-twa 
large societies. It is, pe rhaps, not unnatural that the 


lion's share of increasing business is gravitating towards 
the leading units in the movement, but the difliculties 
of amalgamation under existing legislation prevent any 
conlident propheey of the ultimate formation of a building 


society “ Big Five. 
The present strength of the largest societics may be 
gauged from the following table of their total assets : 
Halifax as ; os exceed £50,.000.000 
Abbe \ Road (Feb., 1929) 13.500.000 
Bradford Third Mquitable (De 1928) LO.561,215 
Leeds Permanent .. : (Sept., 1928) 10,174,301 
Woolwich Equitable . (Sept., 1928) 8,235,877 
Building society statistics reveal the striking fruits 


of co-operative effort. To encourage regular saving 
amongst a class of people to whom financial speculation 
is anathema, and to make home ownership practicable 
for the working and salaried classes, is the dual purpose 
which building society operations fulfil. The lender, 
or small saver, is manifestly as important as the borrower 
whom he aids. 

Building society effort has placed almost three million 
families into homes of their own, but the achievement 
would have been impossible without the continued contfi- 
dence of the investing member. Since building societies 
do not indulge in speculative enterprises, they can offer 
a share that is not subject to market fluctuations, provides 
a lucrative, tax-free investment, is adequately secured 
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Weekly news of Trade Openings, Fairs and Exhibitions, surveys of the chief factors in Great Britain’s economic life, =) 
: Treaties, Tarif d Customs Regulations. Trade Statistics in six volumes (29s. 6d.), have been issued by the ** Balfour’ % 
and other topical and authoritative articles. The prelimin ary Committee on Industry and ‘Trade. The final Report, < 
i Census of Production Returns have been issued as Supplements, containing recommendations, will be ready shortly. 6s. 6d. 2 
308. per annum, post free. Specimen copy post free. és. icd Advance orders may be given. ¥ 
4 OVERSEAS TRADE REPORTS. Supply com- UBLIC FINANCE. Full statements of the 
_ prehensive formation on economic, _financial and Public Income and Expenditure of Great Britain are pub BS 
: jusirial conditions in other countries. These complete lished by H.M.S.O. The Finance Accounts of the U.K., 4) 
jes for exporters are issued by the Department of Overseas 1927-28, 2s. (2s. 2d.). Expenditure on Public Social Services, ae 
3 . Some sports are issued each year. {£3 per 3d. (4d.). Accounts of Local Government Expenditure also 3 
im, post free available. ; 
; MINISTRY OF LABOUR GAZETTE. GTATISTICAL ABSTRACT. Figures on every PY, 
Mo y Journal on labour questions—wages, aspect of national life—Population, Social, Civil and 7) 
4 cost ing, strikes, unemployment, etc.—fully Industrial Conditions, Defence, Finance, Transport, Trade, 2 
ustrated tistical tables. 7s. a year post free. Agriculture, etc.—are given in the new volume, now ready, «) 
é imen number post free. for the years 1913-27. 6s. 6d. (7 +) 
YTar 5 Pa * os . . - = ae  —-. Or TTT. . . . 
§! ATISTICS Statistics contained in Govern- it DUSTRIAL FATIGUE. The , I # 
3 ment Pu illuminate most current social and Industrial Fatigue Research Board hav tf 3) 
comomic j lhe Guide to Current Official Statistics, on the welfare and comfort of worker 1c v7 
Onsiruct ry novel, labour-saving plan, is a complete of employers. No. 41: The Physique of Womenin Industry 3) 
guide t tistical library. 1927 Issue Is. (Is. 4d.). ss, (5s. 2d.). Many others available, further particulars px 4) 
2 Quite indispensable to all who use facts free. ‘ 
Sag | 3 
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{IS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
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in That is the wonderful Gnanciall p — now ' coat 

reached by the Halifax Building So ety. As urchast 


the sphere of operations me a s it increases 
in strength, stability and popularity. At the 
present time over 360,000 Investors and 
Borrowers have accounts in this great and 
safe institution. 


INVESTMENTS. 
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oe If you seek an absolutely safe investment ; 
3 yielding up to £5 per cent., tax free— : ip, tw 
regular savings shares yield even more than : a life 
Phe £5 per cent.—send for free booklet, 4 Mf | 
3 ** Attractive Investments.” mouse © 
oe ideal 
30 BORROWING. pssuirane 


If you desire to buy your Home the Society house | 
will help you with a liberal advance, the loan advanta, 
being repayable by easy monthly instalments, must be 
Get the free booklet, “* How to be your own sharge U 
Landlord.”” The terms are attractive, and ty 
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pe own home may be the conditions fully and plainly stated Re 
sf yours atonce. There is , pret 
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. . i . TThe . 
38 sources of a great Building The Largest in the World. eople 
Ke Society are behind you. You Head Office: Permanent Buildings, Halifax. - . 
‘0 enan 
sf are free to select your own London: 124 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. his pla 
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2h price to enable you to com- RE RBR ERE R aR eB as: oe CCC CEEEULUL. 
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#6 payments are light and the ie 3 
Fe costs are low. You save the te} A Study of Interest Rates. 4 
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build up an asset of lasting | BR This ook is an examination of 1 4 
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% LONDON’S LARGEST Reonomy. 4 
3y NASSAT V. SENIOR, Professor of Political & | 
7% BUILDING SOCIETY Economy at Oxford, 1825-30 and 1847-52. Original 3 f 
38 53 MSS. Arranged and Edited by 8. LEON LEVY. § . 
af 4 : Demy Svc Vol. I., 375 pp Vol. Il., 422 pp 3 \ 
=f Head Office: mS 2 Vols. 2 : \ 
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a 
realizable. For many years the leading 
| interest to their shareholders at the 

-* nor cent. net and tax free and it has become 
pte oF Mi ancial truism that “the pound invested 
eS is always a pound,” 


j asily 
land easil} li 
Beocietics have pal 


Hdi jety 
q building societ! . ey eer 
nt building society encouragement of thrift in its 
Cc te] a e . . . 
site service is as patent as its system of house 
gay . 2 . 
rT. Its outstanding figures imply 


is popular. 
lculable gain in personal liberty and security 
itanee of every home owner. 


purchase 
nll that incale 
hich is the inherita 


House Purchase 


: 


Bri: two best in nts one can make are the effecting 
fa life endowment assurance and the purchase of the 
a. one occupies. A combination of the two would 
j ideal. Such a combination is offered by several life 
pcoirance ollices 1 the form of what are gencrally called 
ouse purchase — pe licies. ‘These policies have many 


sdvantages. Shelter is a necessity of life and a house 


must be either rented or purchased. Rent is a_ first 
hare upon INCOM for the landlord is the only ereditor 
cho has the special right of walking into a house and 


eiving the furniture’ in’ satisfaction of his debt. The 
proportion of rent to the capital value ofa house is high 
Thigher than the that could obtained with 
rqual security (from the owner-ovccupier’s point of \ icw) 
from any other kind of Clearly, there is 
3 better use for money than the purchase of a house 


return be 


investment. 


no other investment gives the same 


for — : 


rertainty oP equivalent return. A large number of 
sople will say, that they have no money to buy their 
bun house. The house purchase policy is designed 
» enable them to do so on favourable terms. Under 
this plan the life assurance office lends the money on 


it a low rate of interest for a specified 
The between the sum that 


ixed mortgage 


punber of vears. difference 





Leading statesmen and economists have paid gencrous 
compliment to the national significance of building-socicty 
work, but the greatest tribute to the movemcnt lies 
more in the confidence of the many thousands of people 
who regularly use its services. The lean years of house 
provision have passed, yet building society records of 
progress are still being broken, for that often despised, 
frequently neglected, but supremely) important person, 
the “ small capitalist * is coming into his own. 

WTarotp Beniaay, 


Policies 


would have been paid by way of rent and the mortvage 


interest is so much gain to the policy hold r. 
Hicn IXvestMentr Rerurn, 
The weak point of acquiring any kind of prope revo on 
the instalment system is that in the event of the death 
of the borrower before the loan has been repaid, the 


property may have to be realised at a sacrifice and the 
benefit of the transaction This can be 
by life Life 
means of saving. It enjoys special privileges from the 
Government in the shape of a rebate of income-tax on 
the premiums paid. At the present time the 
2s. in the £, the effect of which is that of each € of premium, 
the polievholder pays 18s. the Government. the 
remaining 2s. The result on the actual amount 
paid by a polievholder the product of 
very satisfactory return. If the eross return is vreater 
than the gross rate of interest on the loan, as it sometimes 
the policyholder is gaining a double 
besides the death protection. 
The great advantage of the hous 

that it this exeellent method of savine and 
protection against the financial death 


lost. prevented 


assurance, assurance provides the best 


aa : 
repate is 


and 
is that 
a policy gives a 


is, advantage 


, : 
purchase polic y 
harnesses 


consequences of 
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British, 






‘P HIS Company is prepared 
to provide Capital for sound 
Colonial, and Foreign 
Industrial Concerns, 
Municipal Loans. 


FINANCE 
LIMITED. 


REGISTERED OFFIC! 
ST. VINCENT PLACE, 
GLASGOW, C. 1. 
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acquisition of a house. The schemes of the 
with ag age oe differ in minor details, but the main 






is paid on the 
being effected by the maturity of the endow- 


the sum assured being applied in repayment 
mortgage ranges in some 


interest 
redemption 
ment policy, ty 
of the loan. rhe | 
5 up to thirty years. 
price ill be BF ooh ed on freehold properties 


on leasehold properties. If the borrower 
assurance policies it may be possible 

whole of the purchase price to be 
unable to put up the required 
rin immediately ean take out an endowment policy 
jin three or four years this policy will be accepted 
as security for the full amount of the 






¢ riod of the 


east 
the purchase 
and 75 per ce nt. 
holds existing life 
to arrange for the 
advi anced. A borrower 


ma 


and 
with the prop¢ rt) 


pure hase price. 
MorrTGAGE 


charged on the 


Low Rarer o1 INTEREST. 


The rate of interest loan varics from 
| per cent. net to 6 per cent. Some offices fix 
th interest to be paid at a net rate plus current rate of 
income tax. The this is that in the event 
of the income tax reduced during the curreney 

a ol the mortgage, the borrower will gal the benefit of 
the whole of the reduction. Of course, should the 
rate of incom would have to pay more. 

charged, a borrower 

view as to whether 


TOSS. 


meaning of 
being 


raised he 
interest 
his 


tax he 
the rates of 


In comparing 

= therefore, be guided by 
a 

e 

t 


the rate of income tax will be raised, reduced or remain 
stationary in the future. W ith income tax at 4s. in the €, 
interest at t} per cent. net 1s equivalent to £5 6s. 3d. 
per cent. gross ; and 43 per cent. net to £5 12s. 6d. 
Bper cent. gross. At the present rate of income tax 


41 per cent. net Is slightly more than 53 per cent. gross, 
hut a reduction a 6d. e the € in the tax would turn the 
Bales in favour of the 4) per cent. net rate of interest. 
1A point to bear in od is that a reduction in the rate 
of tax would probably be accompanied by a reduction 
in the rebate in respect of life assurance premiums. By 
borrowing at a net interest the policyholder 
safeguards himself against this possibility. 

Other factors have to be considered besides the rate 
of interest charged on the mortgage. Equally important 


rate of 


is the rate of premium charged for the endowment 
assurance policy. Some oflices allow the borrower to 
choose any of their tables, cither non-profit or with 


profit, provided that the amount of the policy is not 
less than the amount of the mortgage. In some instances 
an endowment policy slightly than the mortgage 
is required, Other again, on a special 
stable of premiums for the endowment assurance. The 
endowment period is invariably the same period as the 
mortgage. It is diflieult to understand the mentality 
of those offices who refuse to allow borrowers to choose 
an ordinary with profits endowment. The advantag 

of the non-profit plan in conjunction with a mortgage 





HM , . 
large! 


ollices, insist 


arious > ~ » ‘OP « rr , 
mciple is the provision of a mortgage for a term of 
par hacked by life « ndowment assurance. Only 
years mortgage during its currency, 


As much as 80 per cent. of 


their 


gvIVesS a 


Considered on 
a with-profits assuranec usually 
higher investment return than a non-profit, and if the 
borrower is able to afford the bigger premium 
no reason why he should not be permitied a free 
as a with-profits policy furnishes the better sceurity to 
the life office. 
CoMBINED Payment Less ruan Renv. 

Borrowers should understand that the xigent 
they are in their requirements the wider the selection of 
offices open to them. If they are able to put up a third 
of the purchase price out of their own rv and 
can pay the premium for an endowment term 
not longer than twenty years they 
We append a very fair example. The amount of the 
loan granted is 75 per cent. of the value of the property 
mortgaged, and the rate of interest charged is 54 per 
cent. Assuming the house to be 


with-profits endowment is chosen. 
merits alone, 


there is 


choice, 


less « 


*SOUTCCS 
with a 


ean pick and choose. 


gross. value of the 


£1,000, the age of the borrower thirty-five next birthday, 
and the endowmert period twenty vears. the annual 
payments would work out as follows : 
a 
Interest at 5! per cent. gross on £750 i| > oO 
Premium on 20 year non-profit endowment 
for £750 ae o 0 
) 
Deduct income tax rebate at 2s. in Yo or 
premium of £31 | 2 8 
Net annual outlay i a on ; i” 3 0 
At the end of the twenty years the policy moneys 


discharge the loan and the house becomes the absolute 
property of the borrower. If he dies previously 
after only one premium has been paid, th 
policy extinguishes the debt and the house passes unen 
cumbered to his legal representatives. The rent of a 
house of the value of £1,000 would probably be 
than £69 yearly. Thus the holder of a 

policy is something in hand on each year, at the end 
the period he finds himself the owner of the house [re« 
from further payments, and has meanwhile been assured 
for £750. The lending oflice is usually willing to accept 
repayments on account of the mortgage, and on the 
maturity of the policy any sum in excess of the 
required to redeem the loan of course belongs to the 
policyholder. Similarly, had the borrower 
with-profits endowment the 
would be payable to him in 


evel 


endowment! 


brian 


house purchase 


amount 


chosen il 
thereon 
example 


declared 
cash. In the 


bonuses 


we have quoted above the surveyor's - solicitor’s 
charges are payable by the borrower. These are moderate 


the two together amounting to thirteen guineas. Som 
times the assurance oftice costs, but in 

case stamp duties and fees are borne by th 
borrower. After every expenditure 
allowed for, the transaction remains 
House purchase policies appeal to every 
has no present funds the cndowment 


hears these 
official 


source of 


every 
has AY Cll 
very. favourabl 
class Ii 


policy can hy 


Orie 














loan are that it gives the exact sum required at maturity to taken out as a preliminary step, and in a few years will 
secure redemption, and that the combined mortgage enable an advance to be obtained for the full value of 
interest and endowment premium are less than if a the property. IK. M. Toovey. 
THE 
YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK AV ne Tava 
EARN PAYMENT 
nstered LIMITED. Established 1880, NTEREST IS PAID hali-yearly—January 1+t j 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid, Yen 100,000,000 a who a A 
Reserve Fund, Yen 102,500,000 ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
Head Office - i ‘ ‘i YOKOHAMA viruses. AWAL of part or whole of 3 met 
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Patience on a Platform 


** Only another half-hour to go.” “ Might have been worse.” + + « “ H’m?” 
“We might both have run out of tobacco.”’« + +“ There’s always a tobacco 
shop somewhere.” “ But suppose it didn’t keep Three Nuns!” + « « “ Oh, 
come, this isn’t such a benighted spot as all that!” 


* * * 


The rest is silence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2d. an ounce 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Treland), Lid. 
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A Guide-Book 


2 > rles ) 
s of Nazareth. By Cha » ~ } 
1 brary. (Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d.) 


. little book, Bishop Gore has performed with brilliant 
po , task of which the difficulty is in inverse ratio to 
cess ¢ ‘ 


Home University 


Gore, 


Jes 


4 ff the finished product. He has produced a compact, 
size ( ; 7 ; . 

“ ud critical life of the historical Jesus ; which conforms 

jear, ane ae . ; ‘ 

4 Home University Library inasmuch 


of the 
t of modern knowledge, whilst preserving 


its great subject requires. Though 
» doubtful questionings,” of the sort that have already been 
owered on the editors and authors of the New Commentary, 
«ill probably come both from the right hand and the left, 
little doubt that the central position of which 
and 


to the demands 
gs it takes full accoun 


the dignity and reverence 


there can be 
i hop Gore is one of the greatest 
pls . 

will 


living exponents 


h is assumed in this book more and more claim 


whit : P ° 
jpproval and allegiance of moderate and clear-thinking 


+hy 
1 
n 


the character and cthical teaching of 


Intense interest in 

jus, coupled with complete unwillingness to accept the 
ahdox account of His person, is one of the most striking 
or rs 


peculiarities of contemporary thought. Anyone who will 
about Him in an unconventional manner is sure of a 
hearing. Even for those call themselves 
Christians, He is the most interesting figure in the history of 
Yet it has so far been difficult to find any account 
f Him presupposing and fully accepting 
modern knowledge either discredit, omit, 
all those marks of strangeness which pervade His history; 


writt 


who refuse to 


the world. 
which— whilst 
does not or 
r else place in the foreground particular social and religious 
ioctrines. and use the documents for their support. So, in 
gite of all that has gone before, the way was open for just 
aha book as Bishop Gore has given us; and especially for one 
sued at a price which places it in the hands of that enormous 
dass of interested, but 
<now at the merev of the writers of much advertised booklets 


mostly uninformed people, which 


Christianity for modern men,” 

(hristology is a department of religion which has suffered 
As Dr. 
* the account 


from its enemies. 
who believe with him that 
Paul and St. John is the true account,” 


from its friends than 
those 
Jesus given by St 


st be the first to lament the extent to which Church tradition 


more 


Gore observes. 


has obscured the true outlines of that Figure, * by letting 
men half forget His humanity in its zeal for His divinity.” 
The doctrine of the Inearnation of course requires a real 
man, living at a real point in history conditioned at all 
points by that history and by the cultural conditions of his 








to the Gospels 


to be of priceless value is generally sacrificed. The supposed 
photograph is just as unsatisfying as the stained glass window, 
only in a different way. 

Dr. Gore's method is a courageous attempt to give together 
the realistic portrait and the unearthly glow. After a deeply 
interesting account of the historical background, he proceeds 
to set out the story of Jesus as given in the First and Third 
Gospels, assuming nothing as to its character and meaning. 
This occupies three chapters, and is followed by one in which 
the trustworthiness of the documents is discussed, and by 
a final section dealing with the Resurrection experiences 
of the disciples, and the consequent formation of the Church. 
In accordance with the general tendency of modern Christology, 
the Bishop lays far more stress on the miraculous incidents 
which closed the earthly life of Jesus than on those associated 
with its beginning. These, indeed, are only mentioned in 
his concluding pages ; where he observes that belief in them 
should. be considered rather as a result than as a ground of 


faith. His chief emphasis falls upon the Ministry, and the 
personality it reveals, a personality “full of colour of a 
rich humanity —combining a profound humility with  tre- 


mendous authority, and a holy indignation with the tenderest 


love.” As an outstanding example of his treatment we may 
take the impressive description and interpretation of the 
Temptations in the wilderness. They were, he says : 

‘Not so much the temptations of the ordinary man, as the 


typical temptations of the exeeptional man, whose soul is possessed 
with a sense of a divine vocation which absorbs his whole interest 
temptations so unusual .and yet so deeply congruous with 


the unique situation of the subject of them, exhibiting so deep 
an insight into his character and so summary a disclosure of the 
laws of his life and actions, that it is hard indeed to doubt that 


the account is authentic.” 

It will certainly seem to some of his readers that Dr. Gore 
does a little less than justice to Albert Schweitzer’s work : 
and that marked ethical humanitarian 
bias (Christianity always to present the 
world primarily as the good life to be lived in human brother- 
hood *’) needs to be clements. 
theless, on the balance of qualities, readers of all schools 
of thought must be deeply grateful for what he has given us, 
The freshness and vigour with which familiar facts and savings 
the 
points are discussed, the sober scholarship which is 
obtruded but makes its influence felt on every page, give this 
little work a value quite disproportionate to its size. 

*In the long run,” conclusion, 
society is to become will depend on what it believes, or dis- 


his own very and 


* ought itself to 


modified by other Never- 


are invested, entire candour with which controversial 


never 


as he says in “whet any 





environment, yet in and through these revealing the character — elieves, about the eternal things.’ Here the ordinary 
of God. But the moment a serious or realistic attempt is citizen, however scanty his leisure for reading, obtains the 
made to sati these historical and philosophical require- means of forming a reasoned judgment and as a result of 
ments, the rationalist is delighted and the pious soul is shocked. — that judgment a_ belief —r specting the impact of those 
Moreover the pious soul, however Jimited its vision, is not © eternal things ” on human life. 
altogether wron ; for something which it instinctively feels EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
e o 
Rulers in Russia 
The Life of Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams. By the Earl of | distraction in travel and in work, he had already been some 
‘al Langford Brooke Thornton Butterworth. years married, and had two daughters. In relation to women 
The Letters of the Tsar to the Tsaritsa. Sohn diame. Kha) his reputation was not a good one. His wife, Lady Franc 
The Fall of the Russian Empire. Edmund A. Walsh. Conningsby, separated from him, on the eround of his unfaith 
Willia Norgate l6s.) fulness, and though he was certainly not much attached to 
Thosrk who delighted in’ the correspondence of Catherine her, we are told that * he never forgave her for not forgiving 
“the Great with Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams, which him.’ The effect upon his life of the Woflington romance 
rd Tchester published last year will be eager to read his has probably been exaggerated. It was of short duration. 
hew book, I { Hchester and Mrs. Langford Brooke under- He wrote pleasant witty verses to the famous actress and soon 
take upon the tithe pave to deal with Sir Charles Hanbury- tired of her. All Peggys grow into Margarets.” 
Williams as ° ! it and diplomatist and they might We are inclined to think that Lord Ilchester devotes too 
have added. hu ind. father, friend and * man about town.” much space to his hero as a_ poet. An exceptionally skilful 
Coming of n old) Monmouthshire family the future and polished imitation of Pope is surely the most that can be 
imbassador did 1 enter the diplomatic service till he was said even of his best verse. Hle was, however, a master ol 
thirty-eight. \ll his vouth he lived the life of an cighteenth- prose and of word-portraiture. Many of his contemporaries 


century man of We hear of him as the friend of 
Horace Walpole, of Fox. Chesterfield, Garrick and Fielding, 
y 4 lover of Pe gy Woffineton. incide ntally also of literature, and 


a member of the famous * Hell Fire Club.” When sorrow at 


fashion, 


the loss of a friend and weariness of pleasure made him sec k 


XUM 


e 


praise his “ portraits which were evidently handed about 


among intimates, but no collection of them seems to have been 
preserved, It is his de lightful sketches of famous people, of 
kings and politicians, great ladies, and men of letters, as he 


saw them in the various Courts of Europe, which make his 
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letters and diaries such good reading. Perhaps his descrip- 
tions of Court life at Dresden show him at his best. He was 
most successful there. Berlin, on the contrary, he hated. 
* IT would as soon,” he said, * be a monkey in the Island of 
Barbadoes as Ambassador at Berlin.” Frederick the Great 
took a dislike to him,and his position was a very disagreeable 
one. He did not, however, lack entertainment, though the 
King forbade his entourage to visit him. It was here that he 
first met Poniatowski, the lover of Catherine the Great and 
the future King of Poland, who later played so large a part 
in his life. Here also he first saw * Mr. Voltaire, the French 
poet.” We are amused to read that he showed Voltaire 
Gray's Elegy, then a new poem, just sent to him from London 
by Fox. Voltaire returned it with the following criticism : 
* | return you with many thanks the gloomy but noble copy 
of verses you was pleased to lend me. I think a muse would 
be better inspired in your house than in a churchyard.” 
The Margravine of Bayreuth, Frederick's favourite sister, 
about whom Carlyle has so much to say, took a great fancy to 
the English Ambassador, but did not dare to invite him very 


often. She impressed him as an absurd woman full of 
affectation and conceit. “* I never met a woman so learnedly 
ignorant or so seriously foolish in all my life,” he says. ~* She 


is an atheist and talks about fate and destiny ~ and she 
* thinks all time lost that is not spent with books, or with 
such people as she has heard other people say are learned.” 
Perhaps Sir Charles saw the company at Potsdam with a 
jaundiced eve. feeling himself to be an ill success in Frederick's 
Court. , 

His promotion to Russia came 
was very gracious to the new Ambassador on his arrival 
at St. Petersburg.” Catherine yet only Grand- 
duchess. The great Chancellor Bestuzhev had reported her 
to be * wanting in real devotion to her new religion, trying 
to meddle in the business of the Empire, and departing 
from a correct standard of decorum in her with 
the men about her Court.” Sir Charles Hanbury- 
Williams saw another side : “* She went out of her way on all 
occasions to endear herself to him,” largely no doubt because 
of his intimacy with Poniatowski, but also out of a very real 
liking. “ Sinee her coming into the country,” he writes, 
. has by every method in her power endeavoured to 
gain the affection of the nation,” and is, he believes, ** esteemed 
and loved by the people” in a high degree. “ Her person 
is very advantageous and her manner very captivating. 
She has great knowledge of this Empire, and makes it her 


as a relief: © The Czarina 


Was as 


relations 
voung 


she 


only study. She has parts and sense.” Catherine had 
already begun to cast her spell over him. Lord Tchester 
waxes eloquent over the romantic attachment which the 
letters were later to prove. “Tle had been denied any 
outstanding passion in life; and his devotion to Catherine 
was in many ways greater than all others. At least it veas 
pure in thought, word and deed.” The reader can well 
understand that such a friendship might stand out even 


somewhat disproportionately in the memory of both persons, 
specially perhaps in that of the lady. 

Parts and Of how Russia's rulers could 
these words have been truly used! The letters of the last of 
the Romanoffs to his wife. so many of which have lately 
been published in 


sense ! few of 


our columns, have now been brought 
out in book form. Llow tragic they are in their goodness and 
folly! In Father Walsh's history of the Russian Revolution 
he quotes from the Tsaritsa’s letters, to which these were the 
She without doubt 
the two, but she seems to have had even less grasp of the 
terrible situation, She writes: * It’s all getting calmer and 
better, only one wants to feel your hand. How long vears 
people have told me the same: Russia loves to feel the whip. 
It's their nature, tender love, and then the hand to 
punish and guide.” The ‘Tsar in presumably a half chafling 
spirit signs his answer: “ Your poor weak little husband.” 
What a subject for the satirist of the future ! 

Father Walsh in his deeply interesting book is perhaps 
adittle hard onthe Empress. She had a false picture of Russia 
in her mind and was by nature terribly tenacious of 
mistakes. His book, he says, * is the story of the triumph of 
folly in Russia and the penalty she paid for that historic 
madness.” As a history of the Revolution it is open-minded. 


He can hardly be said to take a side 


replies. Was the stronger character of 


von 


she 


* on these momentous 


—_ 


times. men, and events. later ages alo % 
: ter ages al ne can PFONOUNG¢ , 


final verdict. But contemporary observers can 
7 ; ; : QD Conty; 
something useful to their day and ceix ration by 
‘i > TeCHp 


faithfully what they saw, heard and learned.” 

Originally visiting Russia with the Hoover Miss. 
1923, he remained distributing relief as representaty, 
American Catholics on the American Relief Ke 
For twenty months he was in Russia, and 
has been collecting information in the Western coun, 
bordering on Soviet Russia. The fact that the typ 
the Tsars had driven the people to 
his condemnations. 


Administry 
lor four Vean 


any 
desperation Colour 
The book, full as it is of inform 
packed with ideas, is not well arranged, and does hot altoge: 
* hang together.” It is raw journalism rather than dios 
literature, but it is vivid, arresting, thought-provoking 
completely frank, F 


atior 


An Heroic Malcontent 


Emily Hobhouse: A Memoir compiled by Rut! 


Fry J 
Cape 10s. Gd.) i 


No less a person than General Smuts said of Kimily Hobh 
* The future of South Africa, the whole meaning and gy 
cance of the Anglo-Boer War, was permanently affected ee 
Englishwoman, and she becomes the great symbol of » 
ciliation between two closely kin people who should ; 
have been enemies.” This is indeed a tremendous trib 
and those who read Miss Fry’s very interesting biography 
not, we think, deny to the generous Dutchman's wor 
large measure of truth, yet Miss Hobhouse could by no me 
have been described as the lady with the olive branch! | 
the contrary, she went always to her good works, firebray 
hand, and if she did not always get justice it must be rep 
hered that she very often appeared to be 
Fuil of tiery energy from her childhood, she was happiest 
conflict. 
The great work of her life. the work which accounts for 
fame in South 


* asking for troul 
Her whole soul was given to the righting of w 


Africa, was the amelioration of condition 
Thousa 
of Boer women and children were left homeless by the bumix 
of farms by the British Army. The setting up of the car 
was a relief measure, intended for the protection of the w 


the concentration camps during the Boer War. 





and children of the enemy. No doubts that | 
misery in some of those camps was very great and the 

rate terribly high. Children had to eat 
many of them slept on the ground, epidemics spread, any 


one how 


unsuitable food a 


and distress of mind tended to lower health even in ¥ 
organized camp centres. That many of them: were very ¥ 


organized indeed Miss Hobhouse herself did not deny. 1 
picture she drew of conditions at their worst, and the ways 
abused her own countrymen, roused a storm of coniliet 
feelings at home. The country raged, but did right. Ag 
effort, and a successful effort, was made to reform the cat 
and with amazing generosity the Boers gave us credit for 
action- but we got little enough from Emily Hobhouse 
1901 the British authorities turned her out of South Af 
they could hardly shall be 


dignified but I shall be a thorn in the flesh to them 


have done otherwise. ~ I 
* said s 
*ualready [see many ways of being a thorn She lost 
dignity, though not her cause. 

Ilers was a strangely dissatisfied nature, capable of fe 
of triumph, but not of any sustained content. All my 
I have looked forward to death,” she said, and she did 
speak out of religious enthusiasm, but out of a kind of wi 
almost 


fatigue ; she was literally sick and tired of life, 


its outset. By her own account she passed a rather sad ¢ 
hood as one of a large family in a Cornish Rectory, her ) 
ending in ™ five vears of torture,” alone with her father, ¥ 
mother de 
in kk 


her brothers and sisters were married and hei 
The “ torture ~ 
bored. She did not 
having to listen to his sermons drove her nearly wild. 


have consisted chiefly 
father 


seems to 


like her somewhat aloof 


used to complain of his little power of expression, but! 
daughter said the real lack was something to express. Ey 
in the lifetime of her charming and indulgent mother 
weight of his stern presence seems to have depressed he! 
sister contributes to Miss Fry's compilation a curious 
different view of their common childhood, Emily, she thin 
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——owr 
, her youth the melancholy of later days, for no 
on could have been imagined. The children were 
ithed in the kindness and care of their parents.” 
‘lived with them on a footing which is sup- 
of the modern generation exercising 
Their father though ** much more 
nor unkind.” 
sa a bitter, useful, effective 
best vears of her life. She did undoubtedly 
< righteousness, and would have sacrificed 


of her 


read 
happier hom 
« eonstantly be 
Their mother 
sed to be the discovers c 
discoverable discipline. 

is never untender 
ebel alway 3. 


} 
no 
apart wi 

But Emily wé 
rebel. during the 
yer country 


desire | 
per life for the honot 


to shame them into 


countrymen, but she was eager 


that honour, and such eagerness is hard 


to forgive. 
Dagger and Guillotine 


Certain Men of the 
Cher ( Appleton. 


Revolutionary 


» Corday, and 
Charlotte See 


Torment. Bb) Marie 


The Guillotine and Its Servants. By G. Lenotre. (Hutchinson. 

21s.) 
Turse two hooks have sad stories to tell; each of them 
ireumstaneces from a different aspect. 


describes the same ¢ 
The first Mile. Marie Cher’s descriptive study of Charlotte 
t > 4 


Corday, brings before tis ihe irreconcilable ideals and ambitions 


fmen: and sets them in one of the most poignant and tragic 
eimen, « : : 
ones of human history. Although Charlotte ¢ orday herself, 
ry 

with her unflinching sense of s¢ lf-righteousness, is the main 


figure ol the hook. its atmosphere lies in the contlicts between 
Marat, Danton, and Robespierre. 

There is nothing of new historical importance in this study. 
It is written, however, with skill: personalities of the French 
Revolution are vividly drawn, and there is a feeling of breathe 
to another and the 
Perhaps it is 


lessness as we change from ene scene 
destinies of the characters draw to their close. 


natural that of all these figures, Mlle. ¢ her’s kindliest feeling 
should go to the most flourishing and spontaneous, to the 
almost romantic Danton. Robespierre is more harshly 
treated. His vanity was colder, his method of working was 
subtler and more patient. It is hard to see Marat himself in 
a sympathetic light. The eezema with which he was dis- 


fisured alienated him from his fellow-men. In a way he was 


the most gifted of the three revolutionaries. We can, perhaps, 
admire the determination and courage with which he subdued 
his diseased and feverish body but for a figure so grotesque 
we can find in ourselves little emotion but pity. 

It is Charlotte the 
these persons. Her own vanity came out during her imprison- 
ment. She petitioned that her portrait should be painted so 
that there should be a record of herself for posterity. Perhaps, 
eall this of a_ historic 
mission, approaching hallucination, mere vanity. We 
left puzzled and sad in considering what strange prompting 
should occur to this provincial girl to make her sce herself 
as the avenger of the There can be no doubt of the 
sincerity of each of these four persons. It was an idealism 
which buoyed each of them up: but the discrepancy of their 
ideals involved them in hatred and terror. 

It may be thought that M. Lenotre, who has done so much 
research in the French Revolution, has a still more unfortunate 
subject in his latest book. Little has been written or known 
of “the necessary man” of the Terror, the servant of the 
M. Lenotre has examined the state archives and 
It is an office 


Corday herself who is most tragic of 


however, we cannot consciousness 


are 


world. 


guillotine. 
traced the history of executioners in France. 
which has inspired almost all men with horror; and yet it is 
an office which has been sanctified by the State. One of the 


most powerful arguments against capital punishment has 


always been that humanity has repudiated the executants of 


its own Aristotle raised executioners to the 


but in social life their profession has 


commands. 
dignity of magistrates : 
been held in abhorrence. 

The office of executioner descended in France from genera- 


tion to generation. This circumstance did not depend upon 
privilege or by Jaw. An executioner and his family were so 
exiled from common life that they became, as it were, untouch- 
able. The son of an executioner could find his livelihood in 
ho other profession. The families intermarried ; for they 
could find no other families with which to join themselves, 
No doubt. too, they had some sour pride in the repulsion they 
excited. They beeame dynastic : they guarded their own 
prestige within the limits they set to their social activities. 





The Revolution came as a blow to this strange guild. Their 
ancient rights under the Empire ceased and their position had 
to be considered anew. Moreover, there was, for a time, the 
awful spectacle of the amateur headsman; who, under the 
idea of patriotism and liberty, tried to find license for an 
enthusiastic cruelty. At first the hereditary familics found 
the severest difficulties ; 
reasonable treatment make the queerest reading. 

It has been noted that professional executioners. in 


themselves in their petitions for 
their 
private lives, have often been men of exemplary character+ 
Many tales have been told of the kindness and consideration 
shown by the most famous of them, Charles-Henri Sanson, 
the chief executioner of Paris. Th had in his 
family since 1688. He himself showed no enthusiasm for it, 
and it is probable that as early as he could he delegated the 
At the time of the Revolu- 
and he was, perhaps, 


ollice been 


actual executions to his assistants. 
tion he was the doyen of his profession ; 
the only man during the Terror who dared to express his own 
mind freely and without reserve. 

The sons of the Parisian executioner took up, by necessity, 


the office of their father. The oldest, Henri Sanson, seems 
not to have been morose or troubled in his office. He knew 
that he was exiled from the ordinary contacts of men, and he 
arranged his life in accordance with his circumstances. A 
journalist who visited him described him as having “a face 
of remarkable candour, gentleness, and serenity: his tall 
figure, his fine head and his regular features gave him the 
appearance of a patriarch.” He was courteous, and without 





affectation or embarrassment ; but he kept his own distance 
from other men. 

* When T left him, after a long isit that had bli i me to 
the identity of the person whom I had come to see, | was moved 
by the natural and unthinking impulse that prompts us in the 
presence of all kinds of misfortune, and | held out my hand. Ho 
took a step back and looked at me with an expression of astonish- 
ment that was almost confusion 


lt is significant, in considering this aspect of our human aifairs, 
to remember that the Dr. Guillotin who gave to the 
notorious and efficient machine was a philanthropist, and was 


his nan 


moved in his proposals only by humanitarian motives. The 
six articles he read in the Constituent Assembly in 1789, were 
designed to alleviate the horrors of execution. He, too, 


shares in the infamy which attends upon capital punishment ; 


it was inevitable, perhaps, but it was sadly unjust. Our 
standards seem to be overwhelmed when we consider the 
‘necessary man” and all his works, and we cannot avoid 


feeling that something is wrong with the world. 


The Last Months of 1914 


The Memoirs of Raymond Poincare. Translated by Sir (‘corge 
Arthur. (Heinemann. 21s 

Sir GeorcGe Artruur, an excellent translator and editor, 

succeeded, by judicious adaptation, in putting the first four 

volumes of M. Poinearé’s memoirs into two English volumes. 

The third English volume, however, is a full translation of 

M. Poincaré’s fifth volume—L Invasion. Dealing, as it does, 


with the last five months of 1914, L’Jnvasion is more crowded 
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with moving and critical events than any of the preceding 
volumes, and it certainly deserved to be translated verbatim. 

We find that among the many impressions this volume 
leaves upon us, two are deeper than the others; one 
M. Poinearé’s consternation and very natural fretfulness at 
the scarcity of information from military Headquarters, and 
the second is of the bitter enmity between M. Poincaré and 
M. Clemenceau. At one time it was seriously proposed to 
the Government that M. Clemenceau’s outbursts in his news- 
paper should be censored. The word “ unpatriotic ” was 
freely applied to what were regarded as his unreasonable and 
criticisms——criticisms likely to undermine the 
public morale. This makes strange reading indeed to anyone 
who appreciates the measure of M. Clemenceau’s services to 
his country in the War. Later he became the saviour and the 
tiger. who by vigour and buoyancy did more than any French 
statesman to guide France to her undreamed-of 
Perhaps M. Poincaré was right in saying at the beginning of 
the War that M. Clemenceau wanted to be the Ministry 
For M. Clemenceau trusted nobody. He was entirely 
But M. Poincaré’s dislike of his methods did 
which M, 


depressing 


success. 


himself. 
self-sullicient. 
not prevent him from prophesving the great part 
Clemenceau might vet play. 

At least we must assume that this prophecy was made, if 
what is printed as a diary was strictly a diary. Yet we have 
a doubt. Entries under certain dates were obviously added later. 
for they could not have been known at the date under which 
M. Poincaré places them. From the point of view of the 
historical student this mixture of diary and later information 
is battling and not a little trying. M. Poincaré’s amazing 
record of a quarrel with M. Clemenceau is a good example of 
what we mean: 


* He accused me of having a shady Ministry to which the Socialists 
would bring their political stock-m-trade, and in which Briand, 
Deleassé and Millerand would bring about disorder and failure. ‘To 
his mind T had sacrificed the destinies of France to my own selfish 
yood. In a word, he addressed me for several minutes with the 
spitctul and incoherent violence of a man who had completely lost 
relf-control, and with the frenzy of a disappointed patriot who thinks 
that le alone can secure victory for our flag. If 1 were a free agent 

















| EXKFCUTORS 
| ‘he task of finding a capable and respon- 
| sible person who is willing to act as an 
exechitor or trustee is not easy. In addition, 
| am executor so appointed is no less liable 
to die than the testator himself, in which 
event the whole problem is raised anew 
| and fresh expense entailed—possibly at 
an inopportune momeut. 
| ‘The Westminster Bank is willing to 
undertake such duties, and in doing so 


provides several distinc! advantages. It is 


| 
{ 
} 
ee s 
| permanent, and it is accessible; expert 
| ° ° . 
|} business knowledge is assured ; there is no 
ents 

possibility of loss by fraud or unauthor- 
ized investments; and absolute secrecy is 
| observed. So far as possible the Bank is 
prepared to employ the family Solicitor 
} A Book giving conditions of appoint 
| ment may be obtained from the 
Trustee Department 


as below 





WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 
ADNEEDLE STREET, FE. 
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is of 


a 
n defer 
: ACLeTENCe { 


“cept that ] 


T should have asked him to leave the room, but 
own function and his age I kept myself in hand « 


not resist interrupting him once and saying: “ That's a lie’ 
answer was: * People who talk about lies ar People - 
one can return the compliment.’ He then continued hisa : 
| kept my eyes fixed on him, looking with amaze: ent at thi , 
old man who was relieving his pent-up feelings | vomit ie 
me all his grievances. I let him go on as he pk cl without” 
another word, and he finally rose, shaking with 1 und flunc, 
word at me. ... ” = 

* The more | think of the matter the more I to myself 
long as victory is possible he is capable Of upsett ne evervii 
A day will perhaps come when I shall add Now that eve, 


seems to be lost he is capable of saving everythin 

Did M. Poincaré predict, on August 27th, 1914, that y ( 
menceau was in the end “to save everything.” If » 
At all ev, 
our gratitude goes to M. Clemenceau for what he did in} 
end, and our sympathy in the first months of the Wy 


M. Poincaré, who, as President, had reasons for chafy 


generosity was excelled only by his foresight 


As titular head of the State M. Poincaré saw men of politi 
talents far thoughtless) 
stupidly, and he was powerless to prevent them. 


inferior to his own behaving 
Even y 


it came to the withdrawal of the Government from Paris 


Bordeaux he had to bear the blame—and_ even injuyy 
aspersions on his personal courage—although he had yely 
ently protested against the move. Such _ informatio) 


Headquarters sent to the Government in the early days y 
optimistic, and the President’s disillusion was all the 
bitter when he discovered that the rash seizure of Mulhoys 
had to be quickly followed by a retreat. ‘ We had no right” 
exclaimed M. Léon Bourgeois to the President, * to give tj 
Alsatians hopes which are doomed to disappointment, \ 
ought never to have entered Mulhouse unless we were sun 
being able to stay there : now we are exposing the people y 
have trusted us to cruel reprisals.” 

As regards the British troops M. Poincaré complains at 
beginning of their slowness in arriving and then in getting int 
position, but after the first British actions he changes his tor 
and writes of the * admirable stuff of which the men 
made. ‘* Discipline, coolness, courage and 
than physical strength are evident.” Later he mentions t! 
* Foch is loud in his praise of the English, but they seem! 
him to be inclined to look upon war as a great sport and | 
suppose that they are free to choose the hours for fight 
and resting.” 

The tension between Sir John French and Lord Kitch 
comes out very plainly in this record. M. Poincaré hims 
says that one would take Sir John French “ rather for a plo 
ding engineer than a dashing soldier. Slow and methodi 
he does not seem to have much 

When the withdrawal of the Government 
decided upon, M. Messimy (who gave up his portfolio in ord 
to join the Army) left with the President “a sort of little les 
will and testament.” Among the recommendations were the 
words, “ Above all, do not allow yourselves to be shut uy 
Paris, and when retiring destroy all works of art, even ont 


| 


moral no les 


‘an’ ” 
go. 


from Paris ¥ 


road **——rather terrible words from whatever angle they ! 
be regarded. 

M. Poincaré was harassed, not only by 
inaccuracy of the military news which reached him, bul 
the diplomatic game of chess which was a constant accompal 
He notes that all sorts of off 
\llies. I 


promised i 


the poverty 


ment to action in the field. 
were made by Russia without reference to hei 
instance, the and Galicia are 
Russia that they shall be united with Poland under Russ 
M. Poincaré wonders whether this is really: 
Turkey, Ruma! 


Poles of Posen 
protection. 
alluring a bait as it is intended to be. 
Italy are continually figuring in the visionary and rapié 
changing schemes of M. Sazonoff. M. 
concerned when he learns that Great Britain has decided t! 
Russian wishes must govern the settlement of the Dardanell 


Poineare is mu 


and the Bosphorus. Fortunately the embarrassments 0! 
these cross-purposes were reduced to manageable proporti 
by the comprehensive arrangement that the Allies should! 
make peace separately. 

The book does not tell us anything exactly new, but 
vivilies and illuminates the known record at every turn. ™ 
note that M. Georges Clemenceau’s Christian name is 1 ! 
place spelt wrong, and that the word * sibylline ~ is also sP 
wrong. On the whole, however. the book has been produe 


with a care worthy of the translation, 
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tave swiltness to t 


lt develops \ 


and 
and morbid thoughts. 


“TAKE UP PELMANISM.” 


Sir John Foster Fraser’s Appeal—How to Kill Depression and Morbid Thoughts. 


aJR JOHN POSTE FRASER, PR.G.S., the well 
Lnown autho | speetal cor pondent, is a great 
or in the value of Pelmanism 
eneve: th ® 
P lmamism is genum ely scientl i” he saves. “it 
Citar ¢ ‘ . 
oung and brightens and sharpens 


lecay is lavine hold of him. It will 
wad into a statesman, but it will and 
wreby we can make the best of 


s been tho oughly revised in the 
ychological ( iscoverles and is fully 


ntitled “* The Efficient Mind,” a copy 


tined, free of cost, by any reader who 


the coupon printed below. 


ast d 


the senses and brings incre 
It strengthens your 
our Personality. It gives you 
and Determination. It 


and 


uur mind. 


l-orcefulness 
drives away Depression 
It enables you to adopt a 
timistiec outlool upon life. And not 
your Efficiency and your [Earning 
you to cultivate an appreciation of 


nce, 


F Pelmanism brings out the mind's 


ent powers and deve lops them to the highest pitch of 


enecy. 
Depression 
Shyness 
Pimidity 
Forgetfuline 


Boredom 


It ban h 


h 


1 
ucn CAKNESSES AS? - 


hie Inte riority 
Complex ” 

Linch cision 

\eakness of Will 


Defeatism ” 


fhe Worry Hab Procrastination 

Unnecessary leat Inertia 

Indefinitens Brain-Fag 

Mind-Wanderiny Morbid Thoughts 

ch interfere h effective working-power of thi 

nl, and in tl pI 11 ar V< lops qualities such as: 
—Concentration —Organising Power 
—Observation —Directive Ability 
—Perception —Forcefulness 
—Optimism —Courage 
—Cheerfulness —Self-Confidence 
—Judgment —Self-Control 
—Initiative —Tact 
—Will-Power —Reliability 
—Decision —Driving Force 
—Originality Salesmanship 
—Resourcefulness —Business Acumen 

and a Reliable Memory 

‘ utmost value in any walk of life. 

Ma sente ( Pelmanism enables vou to live a fulle; 

her, happic ore successful existence. 

Lis In ) the letters received from thos 
who have taken Cr ome extracts from which 
are given here 

_A Departmental Manager orts lerease 1 al ‘ 

) per cent 

An Engineer I feel especially an inerease in Sel 

( oO iden ] } Cssh nal status.” 

A Doctor hat Pelmanism has improved his powers of 

Observation, Ce nd \lemorv. and has increased his 

Sel{-Confid p 


A Business Man 


all disapy ‘ 


a hav« 
ather timid 


cone now: the) 
disposition has become a 


cars 


esolved, deters d disposition. My capacity for work is fai 
greater than t] ‘ ear ago.” 
Pen Cabinet Maker rit that he has improved greatly in 
servation. Cor tion, and Recollection. 

A Pharmacist that be has greatly increased his Scl 
Co — “hes 

niidence and ne the habit of Procrastination. 

A Teacher [ have more self-confidence and at 


lot $o subject to { 


A Clergyman 


depression.” 


hat his preaching has improved. 


| 
| 





iS she Wil it} 


An Accountant tes that Pelm o } 
vere: that paralysi lit f inferiority 
A Nurse writ “Tt have a much 


and hav« 


ehter outlook 
large ex 





toa tent egained posse i mind and body 

No matter how tired or dismal | feel on wakening, 
before I; halt-wavy thi veh 1] 1 I feel quite cheerful 
a d ready or anvthing 

A Civil Servant writes: “| began the Course in a te 4 
mental distress caused by fears and reboding of evil | 
have succeeded in regaining contidence and driving these (fears) 
away. | have thus acquired a calmness of outlook that reflects 
tiself im my work, in my conversat d in my appearance.’ 

A Manager statcs that as a result Velmanism he has 
received the following benefits sala increased from £230 
per annum, first to £400, then to £800, 1 £1000 in two 
yeal My age is 33 years.” 

A Chief Clerk writes: “Have lost my fears, which were 
nothing more than a bad habit | can now concentrate m 


| have derived great 
nend it to my 


and arrive at decisions quickly 
from the Course shall ree 
ny mind it 


thought 


henefits and riends 


to? is perfect.” 


Thousands of similar letters could be printed. 


lf, 


therefore, you wish 
To strengthen your Will-Power, 

To develop Concentration, 

To act with foresight and decision, 

To become a first-rate organiser, 

To develop Initiative, 

To become a clever salesman, 

To originate new ideas, 

To acquire a strong personality, 

To banish Depression, 

To talk and speak convincingly, 

To work more easily and efficiently, 

To cultivate a perfect memory, 

To win the confidence of others, 

To appreciate more fully the beauties of Art and Nature, 
To widen your intellectual outlook, 

To deepen and enrich your life, 


n shi to} the fullest use of the powe: ( lying, per- 
haps. latent or only semi-devecloped im your 
mind, you she uld end te day for a copy oO 


=f The I-fthicient Mind,’ which sent io 





vou by return, gratis and post fre 
Pelmanism 1s e easy and simple to 
oll it only kes up a few minutes 
daily The bool re printed in a handy 
“pocket size,” s¢ ut you can study them im 
dd ments duru the da keyven the 
busiest man oman ca pare a fe 
nutes dail Pelmanist 
Vhe coupon is printed below Post it t | to the Pelman 
Institute, 96 Pelman Hor Bk bt St London, W.C. 1, 
and by return you will receive a Tree copy i “The Efheient 
; " , ] { , 1 } 'elmayt 
Mind,” and particulars enabling you to enrol the Pelman 
Cour on specially convenient tern 
Reac ars s/ all al ii [i ied 
The Chlict Consulta mul f delightcd fT ia a lair vilil 
them, and i fee will be rge for hits adi ; 
POST THIS FREE COUPON T®-DAY. 
: To the PELMAN INSTITUTE, : 
: 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. : 
4 . 
: Sir, Plea end me, graii ree, : y rHE # 
: EFFICIENT MIND” with full 1 howin how 1 can : 
$ enrol for 2 course of Pelm cor terms. : 
‘ SAMI H 
; ; 
H H 
H AbDRI ~~ , 
: H 
$ . 
: OCCUPATION coves 
: {ll correspondence is confidential, 
: This coupon can be sent in an OPEN envelope for hd. 
Overse By he Pak Kue l ii Yi } 1 ies 
Sth & VELBOURNE: 396 Flinders Lap DURBA al Bank 
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Yuan sunebs 


LAWLEYS are Specialists in Glass and China and 
have branch shops from Plymouth to Dundee. 
They have the largest business of its kind in 
Europe, if not in the world. 

LAWLEYS’ new Showrooms at 154 Regent St. 
(corner of Beak St.) are unequalled. SEVEN 
beautiful Salons and FIFTEEN windows filled 
with the NEW PRODUCTIONS of the leading 
English manufacturers. 

EVERYTHING shown is marked in plain figures ! 
at prices that are strictly competitive. ‘ 


HERE ARE A few examples, but you must see } 
the actual goods to appreciate their wonderful : 
value. We invite a visit because we know that ! 
it will be a delightful experience for you. : 


An EXCLUSIVE | 
DESIGN | 
b : 








y 
COALPORT _ ; 
for 
LAWLEYS 





Charming Tea, Breakfast and Dinner Service in COALPORT ¢ 

WARE The famous “ Homestead "’ patterns in the old! 

“atfordshire blue. Any pieces sold separately ‘ 
1 -pvie Fea Set ee jue i ‘ aa 19 11 

' Breakfast Set oe ‘ix ‘ 326; 

Dinner Set - e 526; 

5.5.0 | 

vs 7.10.0 | 

/ ut he rail, case and packing ertra as follows: Tea or} 
/ } Sef, 1.6 Dinner Set: 26-piece 16, 52- or 67-piece } 

Dinner Set, 2.6. ‘ 

' 

ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID IN : 

GREAT BRITAIN. ' 

Case and packing charged (only when ' 
goods are sent by rail), but amount ' 
harged refunded in full on return. : 


Orders by Post 


Orders sent by 
articles 
with by 


Post for any of the 
advertised will be dealt 
a special Despatch Dept. 











PHILLIPS’S 


Lawileys have Branches throuzhout the Provinces as follows 
Y, CHELTENHAM, COVENTRY, DUDLEY, DUNDER 


\ BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, BROM 
4 ‘PERMINSTER, MALVERN, MARG 











LE 
ATE, NORTHAMPTON, 
WATFORD, WORCESTER 





The 160 years old Business of 


PHILLIPS’S 


Late of NEW BOND STREET 


is now incorporated in 


Lawleys 





LIMITED 
Glass and China Specialists 
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ROARS 


ENGLISH CUT BOWL. The 
“ CONNAUGHT "Cut Crystal 
Bowl for flowers or 

salad. Made by the 6 
famous firm, Thomas 22/ 
Webb & Sons - 
Ifsent by rail, case and packing 

extra, 















g 





The New “RUSTICANA” 
hand-painted suite ot original 
design charmingly illuminated 
in striking colours. Very suit- 
able for the Studio, Bungalow 
and Country Cottage. British 
Manutacture Any picces sold 
separately. 


a, 
as, Phillips's 
A) Sd 


Tea Service, 21 pieces 146 Ki) 

Breaktast Service, 20 h ¢) Patterns 
pieces ; a 226 

Dinner Serviec, 26 
preces . ° 476 

Morning Set .. ee 711 

Coffee Set 10 11 

If sentdy rail. case and packing 

extra as follows Tea, Break- 

fast or Dinner Serrice 16: 


Vorning or Coffee Set | 


The “ PARAGON “er 





Delightful — eff 
painted china in beautifully 
coloured modern art styl 4 
perfectly new desizn jist intto- 
duced 
Morning Set 78 
Tea Service for twel 
persons, 40 ¢ 5.5.0 
Pea merry SIX 
persons, 21 piece £2176 
Coffee Set to matet £2.19.6 
Tf thy tnd packing 
extra, as foll Vorning and 
Coff Ss Teas ce 16 


154 Regent Street 


(Corner of Beak Street) 
LONDON, W. 1 


KASTBOURNE, HEREFORD, HOV] 


PLYMOUTH, ST. ALBANS, STOURBRIDGI rPAUNTON. WALSALI 
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Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG. TRADE MARK 
STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. 
and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and os 








It Sticks Everything 


: ; . a ticks, 
Ready for instant use, never fails, always § 
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° He is fair as a faun among the birds and flowers, bewildered 
First-Hand History only among social captivities, frenzied only by social evils, 


like shed blood. Sukey seeks her lost Erie with the blind 
s» Sir Andrew Macpha John Murray cienieill actifi TG : 
By \1 \ vphail, (John Murray. ynwaverine, and justified trust of a girl in an old English 





Three Persons. 
10s. 6d.) ballad. The times may be Victorian, but these two have 
\xprew MACPHATI set out to perform an interesting and enchanted hearts: and, by a sort of fairy faith and a refusal 


Sir . . . ° 
w task when he began to write this book. He has to recognize all obstacles in her resolute path, she brings her 


gluable ee : ; . a 
tk n three individuals, Sir Henry Wilson, Colonel House, and — hurt Jover at Jast into a Paradise of honey-bees. Miss Warner's 
take 


Jonel who have revealed themselves in un- sardonic humour is wide-awake over such scenes as the orphans’ 
Colone . 


Lawrence. 
pled completeness by their writings since the War. Ile prize-giving, Sukey’s guileless repose in the house with lace 
xam S . . ‘. ° . J “s 
Lk these revelations the Wilson diary, the Intimate curtains, and the mocking women in Mrs. Seaborn’s kitchen 
ves t : : 


Colonel House, 


and Colonel Lawrence's own books But beauty broods over the green shores reft from the sea, 


’ Papers 0 : . . . : 
i books written about him—as full and frank documents over the mysterious trees, over the hawthorn and the lambs. 
an : . ‘ . E . i a aie : 
from which it should be possible to make important and where Sukey finds Erie again. rhe mecting with Queen 
vant conclusions about the War asa whole. -* All three, \ ictoria is for me something of a dissonance. thou: j { would 
™ relevi . . : 
“have come voluntarily before be loth to surrender the Covent Garden morning. when 


sir Andrew Macphail writes, 
the bar of history, bearing their confessions in printed books, | Sukey encounters the delightful Constantine. Altogether. it is 


bling the truth with artless candour, not knowing the an odd kind of rustic fairv tale. with insets of realism. as 
g : 


bab ae ‘ . 
profundity of what they said. Of the Great War, from which things happen in dreams, most appealing when it dwells on 
the world has not vet emerged, these are authentic documents ; _ the love of the childlike pair, a love soft and shining as a dove's 


who is concerned with history cannot affect to believe — breast, a little like a gentle animal's. a little like a ventle 
angel's. Miss Warner’s serene, lightfooted style tenderly 
strokes the figures of her wistful lovers, and. in creating the 


and one 2s 
that they do not exist. 

We gather from the rest of the Preface, which contains Sir 
Andrew Macphail’s views on war, that he considers war as starry skies and dreaming landscapes behind them, sheds rare 
the central theme of history. ~ It does not come by accident: — silver feathers of felicitous phrase. 
it is a natural aberration to avoid an obstacle which human I remember, from reading Kathleen Coyle’s Youth in the 
negligence or fallibility has allowed to become insuperable ~ : Saddle, a sense of stormy beauty, of the twilight and darkness 

’ of the soul, wild wet wind and reckless riding, and a breath of 


the great passion that rocks Wuthering Heights. Miss Rebecca 
West's Introduction to Liv. full. as usual. of amusing casuis 
tries. does not seem altogether sound on Miss Covle’s book. 


and he suggests, though he does not state, that a sufficiently 
accurate understanding of the last war would diminish the 
8's chances of such human negligence and fallibility allowing a 

new war to become inevitable. The method is certainly an 
tk admirable one, and will have to be pursued by many con- 
temporary historians. We have an unparalleled wealth of 
first-hand documents about the Great War. The private 


Why be so patronizing to her heroine ? * Poor little Liv, 
* poor little thing!” Liv is a tall golden Norwegian with 
dark eyes, consumed by the ancient Northern thirst for 


ied soldier was for the first time articulate and has left many luxurious Southern things that brought fair-haired warriors 
extraordinary documents showing the reality of war from his to Byzantium and Sicily. It takes Liv to Paris Contem- 

yD) standpoint. On the other hand, it is a huge advantage to  plative, intact, as if mailed in silver and wearing white wings 
posterity that such a man as Sir Henry Wilson revealed himself in her hair like a Viking prince, she passes through the artistic 
so completely by his astonishing diary. But we are not quite anarchy of Montmartre. Passion, in the shape of Per Malom, 
Norse and Spanish both,embraces her: she is incandescent, 


sure whether Sir Andrew Macphail has accomplished the 
extremely difficult task of drawing a coherent lesson from 
n showing the 


but unconsumed. So, virginal. she returns to her Aunt Sonja 
who had also gone to Paris. and fled, though not before sur- 
render. Fortunatelv, Miss Coyle does not dwell very long 


on the international artists’ quarter of contemporary Paris. 


these documents. He sueceeds very easily 
vanity of human prophesies and aspirations from the Wilson 


: diary, and in showing the faults of that remarkable man ; ; sais 
A but far too much of the text is mere quotation and much else She does it well: but it is becoming monotonous in fiction. 
is little more than a précis. The Wilson document is such a She has a delicate appreciation of “the fine old chiselled 
t remarkable one that this makes good reading : but the House houses ~ of the older Paris, which should have more play. The 
4 papers are so much less extraordinary that the method does greater part of her book is concerned with a fascinating study 
6 not work quite so well in this case. In the third, that of of Norwegian women, set against the beauty of the Dovrefjeld, 
§ Colonel Lawrence, this method hardly works at all, as snowy world broidered with small bright flowers and berries. 
q lawrence has given no_ real chronological account of his The truth is, Miss Coyle’s women, like Sonja and Liv, are much 
attractive than those in the works of Scandinavian 


activities ; and very few will agree with Sir Andrew Maephail’s | More 
novelists themselves. She imparts to them the legendary 


quality which they acquire in Celtic tradition from glimpses 
caught in ancient pacts and collisions. She remembers the 


' . e 
| Fiction Vikings, and the King’s Daughter of Norroway, and the 


lovers of Gudrun, and the sword of Sigurd. So their eves are 


. eile ; *, _ far away ; and among the snows they are divided between 
Heroines, Simple and Subtle dream and desire. Miss Kathleen Coyle understands her 








estimate of him. 





The True Heart. By Svlvia Townshend Warner. (Chatto and sex: and, whether she write of the twilight or the clarified 
_ Windus. 7s. td day, her work is of rare quality. 
7 — ‘ ig ee Se ee Remote from Miss Warner's candid Sukev. hardly of the 
The Village Doctor. By Sheila Kave-Smith. (Cassell. 7s. Gd.) Same sex, it seems, as Liv, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s lady tied 
Undine. By O Schreiner. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) farmer's daughter, Laura Brazier, captivates. rather to ou 
—e Hall. - By Hugh Walpole and J. B. Priestley. surprise, The Village Doctor. This is not one of the author's 
sa more serious novels, like, say, Green Apple Harvest. VW is 
Tuost: who delight in Miss Warner's insinuating discoveries of | more of a water-colour sketch, of slow Victorian Sussex. The 
a dusky velvety clefts in the human consciousness, and in the — fields brood and are bountiful, the harvest-festivals ar jolly, 
soit surprises of het exquisitely hypocritical style, may at the dusks are fragrant with bean-blossom, the Pagan moons 
_- first regard with some perplexity the cup of well-water, set drip honey. But the nervous figure of the new doctor rides 
about with southernwood, which she calls The True Heart. and drives furiously, for Speldham brook is Speldha drain, 
For, though it be th story of two creatures of such simplicity and not till he has stooped to cure a cow do those conservative 
that one was called an idiot by worldly folk, the point of view rural minds indulge him with some hygienic changes ei 
' perhaps more elusive than in its ironic and charming pre- though the district has endured an epidemi f typhord. 
g decessors. Yet this eeclogue ef the mournful marshlands is a Meanwhile Laura, who married him for his gentility, laps 
subtle piece of writing Sukey Bond, the little maid compact into longing for her old love, Saul Peascod. She is recovered 
; of innocence and dk votion, sent to a farm from an orphanage by sheer kindness. Saul is the notable figure of the book 
a Sys, Kind, oh, kind ! °° to her fanciful harmless lover under Impassioned, magnificent, eloquent in love, emphatic in his 
the pear-tree, think ing his wits wild and lovely but not lacking. distinctions between ** married lo. and psy | 
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nearly takes on tragic significance. Indeed, having become 
too big for the book, he makes but a muffled exit. 

Few will not open with a reverent sympathy the first and 
recently discovered novel of that chivalrous woman, Olive 
Schreiner, who might have been a great writer, if, too generous 
to be a mere artist, she had not been irresistibly drawn to 
fight for selfless causes. Undine was begun when the writer 
was about sixteen, and its conclusion evidently overlapped 
The Story of an African Farm, one of the earliest expositions 
of the unsatisfied imaginative * modern “~ woman, shaken by 
the conflict between her intellect and her emotions. Undine 
is a similar study, cruder, fiercer, cloudier, of course. It 
speaks with autobiographie sincerity of the adolescence of a 
girl, tortured by spiritual loneliness, distracted by religious 
fears that now seem long-past nightmares, and, later, crushed 
by the cruclty of the man she loves. Youthful as it is, Cndine 
is of one piece with Olive Schreiner’s later novels, even From 
Man to Man. Emotionally, she remained, as a writer, in the 
state of adolescence, nobly gifted. richly fermenting, but not 
progressing in experience. Tt is strange that a woman wiih a 
talent for great friendships never admitted to her fiction a 
man who was at once decently kind and convincingly mascu- 
line. Parts of Undine oddly resemble Charlotte Bronté’s 
more indignant passages. But the suffering through which the 
lonely girl finds her soul is intensely felt ; and her death in 
the wretchedness of the Kimberley diamond-fields is of a 
searching pathos. 

When the whimsical and sometimes macabre imagination 
of Mr. J. B. Priestley mingles with the serious and sometimes 
macabre imagination of Mr. Walpole, what shall we expect ? 
In Farthing Hall, Mark French, an impetuous painter, follow- 
ing the face he has loved at first sight into the depths of 
Garrowdale, exchanges letters with Robert 
sober scholar ultimately driven to seek the has 
cherished in matrimony, also in Garrowdale. Before Robert 
urrives at the “ Brown Bull,’ Mark isin London, searching for 
his lady's degenerate brother in night clubs, so the corre- 
spondence continues. Ii you think you can easily distinguish 
the one author from the other in these letters, you are wrong. 
On the whole, the volatile Mr. Priestley loses out. and Mr, 
Walpole commands the situation. It is an engeging story : 
but the end is too comfortable for the beginning. That little 
squat house beneath the three crumpled hiils should never 
accept the complacent Mrs. Masham. That race- 
drunken squire should fall heavily, dragging others in his ruin. 
That sinister dream of Mark's has a miserably meagre fulfil- 
ment in Glebe Place. However if you like a happy ending ! 
‘The wicked Mr. Mulligan’s departure is good, though tantaliz- 
ing. What happened at 39 Lester Road ? Why did he say : 
Give grapefruit a miss." Yes! It is an amiable, enter- 
taining book: but the authors neutralize each other con- 
siderably. I prefer their separate stings. 

Racuen ANNAND Tayvior, 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 318.) 


The March number of the Pall Mail is very good value for 
a shilling. It contains a new Wodehouse serial, complete 
with pig-breeding peer, stern chatelaine, girl with “ blue eyes 
and face like the Soul's Awakening,” handsome but in- 
eligible secretary, and contidential butler. And the cdd thing 
is that these now-familiar figures are funnier than ever. Mr. 
Maxton writes of how he would abolish poverty by abolishing 
the idle rich. Messrs. Valentine Williams, Phillips Oppenheim 
and P. C. Wren contribute stories. 

* * * * 
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The Eugenics Review, the quarterly of the Eugenics Societs 
(Macmillan, 3s.) is a magazine which deserves the attention 
of all who are interested in social progress. Questions 
such as birth control, the differential birth rate, and 
the sterilization of the unfit are destined to be in the fore- 
front of the polities of the future. Qur readers will find in this 
Review a very fair and full summary of what has been said 
nnd written about eugenics during the preeeding three months. 

* cS % * 

The twenty-four plates in colour are a special feature of 
The Dutch School of Painting (The Medici Society. 10s. 6d.), 
reproducing many of the best-known masterpieces, several 
of them at present on view in Burlington House. But 
Me. 5. C. Kaines Smith’s text has many merits. Tt embraces 


c.—=——=>= 
the whole school and not only the great names in 
while Rembrandt, Hals, Vermeer, Pieter de Hooch, Te i 
Jan Steen and the like are adequately appraiseg. thee 
judicious remarks on lesser masters like Nicholaes Pic 
Siberechts, Michael Sweerts and others which giye the 
a critical distinction. Or, again, we might Mention 
excellent couple of pages on the art of Meindert Hobhys, 
2s an example of original appreciation. The indivia. 
estimates might have been hetter arranged, but they 
not be better in themselves. They ar 
and they are often shrewd. 
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Rererence Books : —Crockford’s 
(Oxford University Press. 
on Mining, Industry and Agriculture. (Mining » 
Industrial Publications of Africa, Ltd. 21s) — 9 
Stock Exchange Year Book, 1929. (‘T. Skinner ang 
50s.) Sell’s Directory of Registered Telegraphic Adding 
1929. (Business Directories, Ltd. Who's I 
in Art. (Art Trade Press, Ltd. 21s.) British Bn 
Universities Yearbook, 1929. (G. Bell and Sons. 4 4 

India in 1927-28. By J. Coatman. (Govern, 
of India Central Publication Branch. 4, 4 
Kelly's Royal Blue Book, Court and Parliamentary (, 


b5s.) 


1929. (Kelly's Directories. 7s. 6d.) ~ Kelly's } 
Office London Directory, 1929. (Kelly's  Direety 
55s.) 
MISCELLANEOUS : First and Last Things. By H. &, \\ 
Education. By HH. Spencer. The Riddle of ig 
Universe. By EK. Haeckel. Hiamanity’s Gain fry 
Cnbelief. By C. Bradlaugh. (Watts and Co. Is, eae 


Vicisti, Galilaee ? 
2s. 6d.) The Unemployed. 


By EB. B. Powlev. (Kegan Pay 
By a Davison, (Long 


mans, Green and Co. 10s. 6d.) The Great Tra 
Pacific Flight. By C. E. Kingsford-Simith and ¢. 1, 
thn. (Hutchinson. 12s. fd.) Ladies in the Rog 
By G. Collett. (Knopf. fis.) The Indian 
and Ruling Princes. By Sir S. Low. Energy. | 
Sir Oliver Lodge. A History of Music. By PCB 
Fungi. By J. Ramsbottom. The Tiquis 


By G. G. Coulton. The Study of Birds. By | 
Nicholson. (Benn’s Sixpenny Library.) 
BioGgrapmyes :— The Tempestuous Prince. By KE. MB 


(Longmans. 12s. 6d.) The Life of a Sea Offic 
J. Baron de Raigersfeid.  (Cassells. 10s. 6d 


Memoirs of a Revolutionist. By Vera Vigner. (Me 
Lawrence. 6d.) Great Short Biographies ¢ 
World. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Mrance. By Meade Minnigerode. 
Ttalian 


7s. 
Jefferson Friet 
(Putnam. 21s 
Travent anv Hisvory : - Some Scenes and Festi 
By T. Ashby. (Methuen. 6s.) Where it all comes 





in Italy and Switzerland, By C. i. Laughlin. (Meth 
7s. Gd.) The Story of Virginia's First Century 
M. N. Stanard. (Lippincott. 21s.) Manor Il 
and Historie Homes of Long Island and Staten Is 


By H. D. Eberlein. (Lippincott. £3.) The St 
the Four Towns. By Ysabel Dewitte. (John Hamil 
10s. 6d.) In Java. By J.C. Van Dyke. (Seri 


Ss, tid.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Ques 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. Gillespic. The R 
Clonlara, Limerick, for the following : 


Questions on Women of the Bible 

1. What two women called their sons names meant 
of my sorrow ~ and ~ Sorrowful” ? 

2. What woman's destiny depended on whet! she of 


draw water for a stranger s camels, or not ? 
3. Name two women who first met their future husbands 
4. Name two women to whom their husband contes 
committed nourder 


5. Name a prophetess who went to batth 

6. What woman made herself queen by Ving 
oval ? 

7. What worman saved one wl la ‘ g 
him ? 

8. What king's wife was told by a prophet 
when she entered the « wy: 

9%. What woman asked her father for spri te 

10. (1) Women of whose father it} was said | had 1 
but daughters.” (2) a new law made in conseque 

il. Whose wife advised her husband to “ curs: Crod and 

12. What woman caused the murder of an ! ocent 
please a whim of her husband's * 

13. What wornan saved much bloodshed b 


liberality ? 
Answers will be found on page viii. 
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JOHN MURRAY 
THREE PERSONS _ 


SIR HENRY WILSON, COLONEL HOUSF, 
COLONEL LAWRENC!] 
Ry SIR ANDREI ICPHAIL, O.B.E. 


natte:.”"—Daily 





\ remarkahl ru 
grap! 
Sir Andrew | eace with a sword.”—/he fies. 
Sir Andrew's studies in disillusion may be biting, but 
they are | brilliantly readable.”—Sunday 
With Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


Second Impression tn the Press. 


HIGH. PRESSURE 


—__— 








By COLON LIONEL JAMES, C.B.E. 

No war correspondent has hi da more adyenturous 
His bool ull t and entertainment, 
ther idelights on many famous war 

espondents.” —Da ly Chronicle. With Maps. 12s. net 
a ci thes ‘ a Pisce 

7 Ven! PF a 1 ™ 

POLITICS & ECONOMICS 

Ry HERBERT G. WILLIAMS, if S¢.. Mit. 

Inv bool hich ts forth in simple language the 
n | deserves a good 
ition, a viii: hz done his work well. 

TI | both sound and interesting.” 
} Cheaper Edition 2s Od. net. 
NEW NOVELS 
TES 
GOOD GESTE* 
A new volume of stories by 
P. C. WREN 
PREDESTINED 
}? INNE DUFFIELD 
Chis exquisitely-told story."—Morning Post 
The Lacquer Couch, excellent as it was, is far out- 
distanced the uthor’s second novel.”—Aberdeen 
Press 7s. Od. net. 








ILAN SULLIVAN 


This grippin y tells how young Duncan Seymour 
nt silent concerning a page in his father’s second 
fe’s past histor 7s. 6d. net 
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“They need not depart. 


Give ye them to eat.” 
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“THE LANCET” SAYS 


“We found neither free salicylic 
nor acetic acid in this preparation 
(Genasprin).. . . The claim is sub- 
stantiated that this preparation is 
a particularly pure specimen of 
acetyl-salicylic acid.” 


bs See 
Of all C/ 2/- pei hottle of >») tablets. 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


GENATOSAN LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRI 





In hundreds of parishes to-day the breadwinner is unem- 
ployed. Poverty and distress are in the homes. 


The mission of the Church is greatly needed to bring 


depressed. 


| 

re. 

| spiritual comfort and encouragement to the desolate and 
| 

| 


| The C.P.A.S. is helping overstrained clergy, with huge 
| populations of needy people, to employ additional workers to 
| visit in the homes. 

| The Society is also helping by its ORDINATION FUND 
no fewer than 79 men in their cost of training for the Ministry, 
but many of these men cannot finish their training unless large 
| additional funds are provided. 


| The Society's constitution is based upon the Reformed and 


| . . 
Protestant character of the Church of England, and al! it 

funds are administered in conformity thereto. 
If you value a spiritual and evangelical Ministry, | you 


help others by sending contributions to 


| THE SECRETARY, 


Church 
Pastoral=Z£i0d 
Society 


| FALCON COURT, 32 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 
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The “Cirrus” Engine of the 
D.H. Moth Aeroplane 


used by 
the Hon. 


Lady Bailey 

for her wonderful 

18,000 mile flight 
round Africa 


was equipped with 
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> K.L.G. Sparking Plags, Ltd., Patney Vale, London, S.W.15. 
¢ Telephone : Putney 2132-2. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. =~ 





GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT CHURCHILL’S ADDRESS 








Great Western Railway was 
the Rt. Hon. Viscount 


Annual General Meeting of the 
held on February 27th at Paddington, 
Churchill, G.C.V.O., in the chair. 

The Chairman in submitting the accounts said that rece a from 
railway and ancillary businesses amounted to £35,527,544, as 
compared with £37,079,012 in 1927, a decrease of £1, Sea. 468, and 
stated that most of this loss could be identified with business in 
the South Wales area and that it was some consolation to know 
that on other parts of the system traffics were fairly well main- 
tained. and that if the outlook in South Wales, which he was glad 
to say was now brighter, continues to improve, he hoped to place 
better results before the proprietors in twelve months time. The 
net revenue amounted to £7,057,123, which, after meeting debenture 
interim dividend, &c., enabled a dividend of 35 per cent. 
be paid on the ordinary stock, making 5 per 


THE 


interest, 
for the half vear to 
cent. for the year. 
Referring to the depression in the coal, iron and steel industries, 
the Chairman said that at the company’s six principal ports in 
South Wales the aggregate decrease of exports and imports for 
1928 compared with 1927 was very nearly 3,000,000 tons, which 
meant a loss to the company of nearly £300,000 in revenue at the 
docks alone. The bulk of the loss was represented by coal and 
coke shipments which accounted for a decrease of about 1,500,000 
tons. He illustrated how seriously the Company's revenue was 
affected by the de ‘pression in the coal trade by comparing the coal 
exports in South Wales in 1913, viz., 39,000,000 tons with last 
year’s figure of 26,500,000 tons, and the best post-war year— 1923 


which amounted to nearly 36,500,000 tons. He called attention 
to the fact that it had been given out offic ‘ially by the Secretary 
for Mines that since 1923 117 pits in Wales, employing 11,800 men 


have been notified as abandoned, but stated that it was some con- 
solation to know that some of the other pits temporarily closed 
have recently been reopened. He sincerely hoped that some of 
the causes of depression were only of temporary duration, 
said the one bright spot which emerged from the setback which 
the coal industry has experienced in recent years is that it has 
led to more extensive research being made into the practicability 
of utilizing coal products for other purposes. Moreover, the measures 
of relief which circumstances had compelled the Government to 
introduce in aid of the industry, and the steps which the colliery 
owners were themselves taking for the protection of their own 


interests would, he hoped, have beneficial results, and he was glad 
to say that since the beginning of this year coal traffic had shown 


an inprovement. 


In the iron and steel industries the position was much the same. 
Here again the figures of production for these commodities in the 
United Kingdom did not compare favourably with those for 


Europe as a whole, and it was significant that whilst the production 


in the United Kingdom showed in the aggregate a decrease 
compared with the pre-War fig ures there Was a considerable 
increase in the wanda ‘tion for the entire European Continent. 


Competition from continental manufacturers was still ve ry acute. 
The company were prejudiced in still another direction, namely, 


in their local taxation payments. Approximately 40 per cent. 
of their payments under this head were made in South Wales, 
and as unemployment of labour increased Poor Law expenditure 
and the rateable vi ilue of certain other industrial premises had 


declined, the company’s burden as ratepayers had corre spondingly 


increased, and, although their total payment for rates and taxes 
during the last vear showed a decrease the saving under this head 
would have been higher but for these circumstances. 


The Chairman alluded to the road powers recently granted to the 
Companies and the arrangement with the National Tr: ansport and 
Omnibus Company, Ltd., under which the Western National Omni 
bus Company, Ltd. has ‘boon formed. He said that great benefits 
should follow from this arrangement, and the potentialities which 
it possessed. A similar arrangement had been made with the South 
Wales Commercial Motors, Limited, and it was hoped to deal with 
these road problems in other parts of the system on much the 
lines 

With regard to the Royal Commission on Transport, the Chairman 
pointed out that the monopoly theory, upon which legislative 
regulation and control of railways had gradually been built up. 
had now largely disappeared, and in the present state of things the 
diversion of traffic from rail to road was artificially and unfairly 
stimulated, which lead to excessive national transport costs, for the 
following 

1. The provision of duplicate and overlapping transport services. 

2. Road congestion with its consequent delay and expense in 

operating road traffic, and 

3. Excessive wear and tear upon the roads. 

He said that in their representations to the Commission the 
Railway Companies had urged that new arterial roads should not be 
constructed without the sanction of Parliament, and that the Road 
Fund should bear the whole cost of the large number of new road 
schemes (to facilitate motor transport) which were now in hand in 
many parts of the country. 

He urged that grants towards road maintenance which were made 
out of the Road Fund should be extended to Railway Companies, 
who between them maintained in the aggregate over 700 miles of 
public road throughout Great Britain, under the obligation which 
devolved upon them when they altered the gradients of his ghways 
carried over the railway. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and the 
the Special General Meeting were approved. 


same 


reasons : 


Bills submitted 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENER4| 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETy — 


FAVOURABLE BONUS 





PROSPECTs, 





Tue One Hundred and Fifth Annual General M 


; eh ‘ting of the ( 
Medical and General Life Assurance Societ 7 


VY Was held on } 


ruary 2Ist at the society's offices, 15 St. Jan s Square, | 
S.W. Mr. Francis E. J. Smith (chairman of th: ompany) : 
The General Manager and Actuary (Mr. Arthu Disby be 
having read the notice convening the meeting, the wiewes o 
pre vious meeting, and the reports of the auditors, 
The Chairman said :—My lord, ladies and gentleme, 


features in our report and meeting to-day remir d us that 





| 





} 





is the law of change arrested. Our directorate has lost jn ( 
Sir Edward Ward a true friend, distinguished in diyepy 
Whether in Egypt, Ashanti, Lreland, or Ladysmith, whey 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War, with his Sy 
Constabulary here in London, he got the best work out of , 
while doing unstinting work himself. ; 

The harmonious co-operation existing bet we this so. 
the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., wag fos, 
greatly by his ge niality. His place on our board has bee 
by Sir Gordon ¢ ‘ampbell, well known to you as an audito 
whom we welcome here to-day. 

Sir Gordon has been succeeded as auditor by Mr. Ja 
Goudge, well known in banking and railway work in South Ame: 
Sir Drummond Fraser has been compelled by ill-health to ; 
his auditorship for the policy-holders, and is su led by the Hi. 
lan Leslie Melville, of Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co 

A few weeks ago our old friend and former City manager 
G. G. Churchward, passed away in his ninetieth vear 

Mr. Churchward joined our service seventy years ago, when 
G. H. Pinckard was still the actuary ; Mr. Pinckard himself join, 
in 1824, so Mr. Churchward’s death snaps the last link 3 
connects the present day with that of the birth of the societ 

New Lire BUuSINEss. 

For the first time in our 104 years’ history we have passed ty 

two million mark with our net new life business I'wo new deve 


ments have helped us thus to increase our figures 
We now lend, to those surchasing houses for the ir owh occur 
I pa 


two-thirds of our valuation if they take out an endowment »% 
as part of the security. We also now, to suit all those whose salar 
are paid to them on a monthly basis, issue policies with n 
premiums. The past year has seen a great expansion of this 


of business, which clearly meets a real need, over £200,000 of 
new business having been effected under this system 
A Swuccessrut YEAR’s TRANSACTIONS 
Our “expense ratio also is satisfactory, being £14 13s 
cent. of the premium income, as compared with £15 0s. §d 
cent. last vear; to some extent, however, this figure is due t 
single premiums which have swollen our pren incon 
We have paid this vear in claims under endowment | 
£186,000, which is more than twice the amount paid in any pr 





vear, a large number of War Bond policies granted in t! 
years of the War having matured for payment this vear 

We have, however. paic some £21,000 less in death cla 
year, but this fall must be regarded as fortuitous, seeing tl 
inevitable that, with increasing business, we must have 
claims. Turning now tothe life assurance fund, it i en to} 
from £9,316,048 to £9,791,105, which is satisfactor " 
remember that matured endowment assurat ! 
£100,000 more than in 1927. 

Tue Society's Ass 

Our assets exhibit some notable chang We 
mortgages on property within the U aiken Kingdom by £200.00 
in Canada by £2 5.000: and we hav old sor £190,000 
Five per Cent. War Loan and £60,000 of ow N itional War B 
We believe all our mortages without exception to he 
secured, and no interest is in arrear. Our Canadian mortgag 
confined to property in Toronto, where we are buildi 
connexion under the guidance of Mr. Bain, K.C., working throug 
local company, the capital of which is £5,000, fed by funds suy 
by us on sub-mortgage of its assets. 

Our general reversionary shares represent assets which ar 
even on the strict valuation principles we adopt of 6 per cent. inter 
and the new annuity mortality experience tables with ar 
cautionary deductions, fully £ £130,000 more than the book f 


PROSPECTS FOR THE NeXt Bonus 








I now come to the crucial question in the conduct 
assurance company, VIZ. : its earned, as « ompared with its assul 
rate of interest. We are one of the few offices that assume thatt 
will only make 2} per cent. interest. On the fact that our net 
ings, £4 17s. 5d. per cent., are within 2s. 7d. of being t™ 
valuation rate rests the conviction that our bonuses are P 
he voor. 

It only remains for me to indicate the point to which tl 
will naturally bring us two years hence, when our | s fa 
declared, and to acknowledge our debt to those who have bt 
us there. All our sources of profit remain unimpaire 
interest, mortality profit, and economy in expense ratio. | 
therefore only reasonable to expect that the societ ld re 
continuously expa 1ding profit will he repeated in 1931. 

I now beg to move: That the revenue a yunts and b 
sheet, and also the directors’ report now id, he adopted at l 
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ou the dividend declarations by English Railway 
1wUGl bs ‘ . 


panies have, for the most part, proved equal to expec- 
Cony market values has been negligible, 


he effect upon | 
v. no doubt, te the depression affecting other 


that the current year 
the matter of weekly 


tations, t : 
tly OWI; 

stocks and partly ' h 
; again proving disappointing In 

js aga oviny 

trathe receipts. 


also to the fact 


L. M. & S&S. 
dividend statements have undoubtedly 
aving in working expenditure, and 
revealed still more fully by the 
btual half-yearly Reports. In the case of the London 
Midland & Scottish, for « xample, the dividend of 3) per 
oat although comparing with 43 per cent. for 1927, 
was quite equal to market expectations. It meant an 
wal decline in the amount distributed of just under 
£1,200,000, but the reduction in gross receipts has been 
very heavy. Moreover, the amount carried forward has 
been raised from £59,000 to £159,000, so that it is evident 
that very substantial economies were effected in outlays. 
A Cul 
This favourable impression, which was formed on the 
dividend statement, is amply confirmed by the full half- 
yearly report, and, in passing, I should like to congratulate 
the chairman of the company upon the very clear summary 
published together with the report, evidently designed to 
vive the stockholders the clearest possible insight into the 
penition. I have often in these columns been compelled 
to criticize our railroad management on various points, 
and I am, therefore, the more pleased to be able to 
chronicle this endeavour on the part of the L.ML.S. to take 
stockholders fully into confidence. The report shows that 
expenditure was actually reduced by £2.512.000, against 
a decline in gross of £3,947,000. Of course, the great fall 
in revenue inevitably involved an actual increase in the 
ratio of expenses, which rose from 79 to 79-8 per cent. of 
the savings in 


Veverthe less, the 
shown a considerable 
" ;. indeed, has been 


sR STATEMENT. 


of 


the gross receipts. One greatest 
expenditure was about £640,000 under the head of 


locomotive fuel. Not the least satisfactory point in the 
report is the indication afforded of the economies achieved 
being quite as much connected with increased efficiency 
as with the incidence of lower prices for fuel and materials. 
A great part of the saving, says Sir Josiah Stamp, in his 
memorandum, “represents the further fruition of the 
improvements which have been in hand for several years 











UM 


and fully justifies the heavy expenditure on renewal and 


modernization which has been ineurred.”’ 
GREAT WESTERN. 


Ihe Great Western dividend of 5 per cent., against 7 


the market. It 


per cent., was a disappointment to 
represented a decline in the amount distributed of about 
£550,000, but in this case also there was a rise in the 
carry forward from £58,000 to £105,000. The full 
report, however, showed that as against a fall in the TOSS 
enue of £1,551,000 (including a loss of £320,000 in gross 
ipts from docks, harbours, &e.), the net revenue was 
ony down £767,000, working expenses having been 
reduced by £535,000, the saving being chiefly in locomotive 
nhing expel In fact, the report revealed quit 
clearly that, if it had not been for the unfavourabk 
ligures as regan docks and harbours, the economies in 


1 ‘ l 
WaY WOrkil 


ould have he Ipe d the position materially 


egards the dend. Not the least interesting point 
+] ‘. . ° . 
ithe Great West Report is the fact that the 2) per 
“ent. deductior om directors’ fees, salaries, and wages 


» SHOWN not | of saving in working expenses, but 


‘sa credit di to net revenue, the amount involved 
ing £180,591, 
| hel! PHERN. 

The South, rR ‘ has made what is quite the best 
Statement : ?:" . 

} “ae cone Companies. rhe trattic returns 
MM SHOWN a gross | of nearly £700,000 and the company 
lad ¢ { . te ° 

O ta ) dividend of 5 cent. on new 


pt r 

aie ounting to £100,000. Nevertheless, 
se n spite Y ear ! at drop in Toss revenue, il would 
rent that the n ( it available 


, 
Preference: S 


for distribution was 


Finance—Public and Private 
English Railway Results 


more than £100,000 greater than for tli previous years 
Consequently, the company was able to maintain its 
distribution on the Deferred Stock at the rate of 2 per 
cent., or the same as for the previous vear. The Directors 
of the Southern Railway are undoubtedly to be con- 
gratulated upon sound management extending over some 
years. Moreover, the favourable impression created by 
the dividend statement was fully out by the 
directors’ report, where it is shown that the situation was 
materially helped by increased revenues from steamboats, 
docks, and harbours. The company’s Jargest economy 
was effected in the fuel bill, where the say ing was £445,000, 


borne 


NORTH-EASTERN Resucr. 

At the time of writing, the London and North-Eastern 
report has still to be issued, but the dividend announee- 
ment has proved fully equal to anticipations. The market 
had hoped—and the hope has been fulfilled—that the 
company would succeed in meeting the full dividends on 
all the Preference charges together with a small payment 
on the Preferred Ordinary in order to retain the trustee 
status of its prior-charge issues. What, however, the 
market had scarcely dared to hope that these 
distributions would be made without any encroachment 
on reserves. That, however, been accomplished, 
though the carry forward has been reduced by £13,000, 
and it must be remembered that, owing to the reduction 
from 7s. 6d. to per cent. in the dividend on the 
Preferred Ordinary, about £50,000 less has been required 
for distribution. 


was 


has 
5s. 


YIELDS INVESTOR. 

In the case of all the companies referred to above there 
Was some recovery at first in prices on the dividend 
announcements, but present prices little lower 
than at the time of the dividend declarations. Even so, 
the yields to the investor are not great, although the 


ro 


are a 


stocks are what is known on the Stock Exchange as 
“full of dividend.” Thus, the investor in London 


Midland and Scottish Ordinary at the present price 
obtains a ykld of about 63 per cent., Great Western 
a yield of under 6} per cent. and Southern Deferred a 
vield of just under 6} per cent. In the case of Southern 
Preferred, however, which is a 5 per cent. fixed dividend 
stock, the return is a distinctly better one at just over 
£6 13s. per cent, Artrnutcr W. Kippy,. 


Financial Notes 


MONETARY INFLUENCES. 
Tur Stock Markets are trying bravely to 
influences, but it is not surprising that business is beginning to 
drag. On several oceasions I have drawn attention in these 
columns to the great uncertainty the financial 
position arising out of the prolonged boom in Wall Street. and 
the consequent dear money New York, and in the 
first article of the Spectators Financial Supplement, which 
appears elsewhere, I have dealt at length with the 
extent to which the economic situation here is dominated by 
the position on the other side of the Atlantic. These conditions 
are now being more clearly perceived on the Stock Kxchange 
as wellas inthe business world,and dealings both in investment 
stocks and in speculative descriptions have been considerably 
restricted during the past week. Having regard to that fact, 
prices have been fairly well maintained, though at the tin { 


eC O18 
Ww t 


resist monetary 


ol entire 


rates In 


some 


are displaying ikness 


writing. some of the gilt-edged stocks 2 
ApBEY Roap BUILDIS 

In the Financial Supplement there will be found = a 
very interesting article dealing with ten vears of progress 
in the activities of Building Societies. During the past 
week there has appeered the fifty-fourth annual Report 
of the Abbey Road Suildine Society, and this shows 
that this particular Society, of which Sir Josiah Stamp 
is the President, and Mr. Harold Bellman is the General 
Manager and Secretary, has made further strides during 
the past year. The share capital has increased during 
the vear by £4.381.000, while no less than £4.456,000 was 
advanced on mortgage securities. The total assets now 
amount to £12.584.698, being a 50 per cent. increase on the 





corresponding 1927 figures. A sum of £110,563 is transferred 
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to Reserve Funds. The * Abbey Road ~ has now reached the 
position of being the second largest. building society in the 
world. I notice that the Rt. Hon. William Graham has 
become associated with the Society as one of its trustees. 
a 7 a a 
W. H. Strit aANbd Son. 

\mong impending issues of capital, or rather, perhaps, it 
should be said among those which may possibly be made 
sometime during the coming month, there is the proposed 
issue of debenture stock in connexion with the well- 
known newspaper and book-selling firm of W. H. Smith 
and Son. For reasons which have already been “Tully 
explained in the papers, that old-established business is 
now being converted into a private limited liability company. 
No issue is being made to the public by that company, but I 
understand that the freehold and leasehold premises owned by 
the firm will be transferred to a new Holding Company entitled 
finmebleden Estates, Limited,and it is that company which it is 
believed will be making an issue of First Mortgage Debenture 
Stock for a fairly large amount. The stock will be amply 
secured and fully covered by the amount represented by the 
frechold and leasehold premises themselves, but in addition, I 
believe that they will also have a charge on £1,000,000 of 
debenture stock in W. HL. Smith and Son, Limited, which line 
of stock will be held by Hambleden Estates, Limited. 

% % * * 
Scorrisn. Wipows’ Resccrs. 

The Report of the past year of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
und Life Assurance Society shows that the net new sums 
assured for last year amounted to £3,173,220, the net new busi- 
ness exceeding that of the previous vear by £509,031. The 
Premium Income was £1,780401, and the total income 
£3.130,573, while the total outgoings of £2,414,863 showed a 
surplus amounting to £715,710 of income over outgoings. The 
Assurance and Annuity Fund at the end of the year totalled 
£27 577.062, exclusive of the Reserve Fund of £350,000. The 
uverage rate of interest on the Fund was £5 11s. per cent., 
‘t to tax. Expenses and commission together amounted 
ty £200,213. representing 11.75 per cent. of the Premium 
revenue. or 6.68 per cent. of the total revenue. 


% x x 


subje 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION, 

The quinquennial valuation was made on the basis of 
interest at 2% per cent. net as against 3 per cent. net previously 
assumed, and the reduction to 2}? per cent. has resulted in 
strengthening the reserves for the liabilities and the main- 
tenance of future bonuses. The valuation shows a surplus 
of €3.0868247. The directors have declared a compound 
vested bonus for the quinquennium 1926-8 at the rate of 
ez ws. per cent. on the original sums assured and existing 
bonus additions on all participating policies. 

3 a oo a 
Rous Royer. 

li is always satisfactory to record any tendency to resist 
forcien control over important British industries. and [To am 
clad. therefore, to note that at the recent annual mecting of 
Rolls Rovee. Ltd... the chairman, in referring to the national 
character ef the company, said that while the directors had 
no desire to interfere with the free market in their shares 
they were determined that the voting control must remain in 
the hands of British citizens. The Report presented to the 
meeting was a good one showing an increase in the Consolidated 
Reserve Fund of £50,000 from the 1927 accounts, while there 
is now to be a further allocation to that Fund of £40,000. 
Phe profit for the year permits a dividend of 8 per cent. and 
i bonus of 2 per cent.. with a carry forward of £64,655. 

* * * ‘ 
SELERIDGE Prorrrs. 

In noting the figures of the profits of Selfridge & Co. for the 
past year, tt has to be remembered that they now have to 
bear a charge of £46,105 in respect of the guarantee to William 
Whitelevs. Ltd., for the vear to January 3ist. and the Report 
just issued by Whiteleyvs shows that the profits of that firm 
for the year to January 3st last were insuflicient fully to 
provide for the 25 per cent. dividend on the Ordinary Shares. 
Reverting to the position of Selfridges, the net profit for the 
veur of £476.417 showed just a small increase. Appropriations 
to various reserves, other than Income ‘Tax, amount to 
£50,000, while 20 per cent. is again paid on the Ordinary Shares. 

t * * * 
Prearn ASSURANCE. 

Satistaetory progress is indicated in’ the latest Report of 
the Pearl Assurance Co. The Industrial branch business 
valued on a 2) per cent. basis. and including £86,296 
brought forward, a surplus of £445.630 is shown. In the 
Ordinary branch valued on a 8 per cent. Tim basis. there 
in a surplus of £811.61, inclusive of £73.798 brought forward. 


Is Thee 


and imple reversionary bonus of 46s. per cent. is declared. 
Qut of a total surplus of £1,356,791 there is distributed to 
participating poliev-holders £617,375, while £129.344 is placed 


to Profit and Loss. and £100,000 to Staff Pension Fund, 
eareving forward £210,072. The funds last vear increased 
1 016.000. and at the end of the vear stood at £55.582,009-, 


CLERICAL AND Mepicar. 
The Clerical and Medical and General [i 
—now owned by the Emplovers’ Liabilit 


\sstirang \ 
Y +hsurance ( 


ation—pursues the course of publishing jt. Renny 
mecting, and the figures submitted last week by pe 
’ . . ‘ . the ¢} 

Mr. Francis EK. J. Smith, were of a thorouvhh 
= Satis 


chaiacter. He was able to state that the ¢ 
Society promises a fresh record in profit Cistribution yw 
time arrives at the end of 1950.) The Society vah 
contracts on the low basis of 25 per cent. interest: *. 
of that fact it earned last year £4 17s. 5d. per cent 
deduction of Income Tax. The rate earned last 


athing Powe 


4s. 8d. per cent. above that earned in the last quinguer 

a circumstance which certainly justifies a hopeful foots 

regard to the outlook. : 
%: 


Hlarrovs’ Prospeeriry 
The prosperity of Harrods grows steadily and the} 


recently issued confirms the good impression whieh had 
produced by the fact that on an increased capital thy dir 


had been able to maintain the 20 per cent. dividend 
Report now shows an increase in gross profits for last 
£327,000, and in net profits of nearly £50,000. It js 
out, moreover, that during last year the full benefit y 
secured from the investment in D. HL. Evans and Com 
only the interim dividend coming into the aceoun 
published. The balance sheet is a good one as regards 
strength of cash and investments, while the balance ¢ 
has been slightly increased. j 
cs as 7 " 
Unrrep Kincpom PRovipEnt. 

The Annual Report of the United Kingdom Pro 

Institution shows that the new business last year wa. 
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Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for 
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—ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED. 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 


7 . ro rs » , 4 2 y i t » 
THe twenty-second ant ual ordinary general meeting of Rolls-Royce, 


j, was held at Derby on February 23rd. 
ag Wargrave (the | hairman) said that the issued capital at 
t ‘ . . . 
“ remained as last year. Sundry creditors, including 


£813,787 | 
reserves for 
was principally duc 
The consolidate d reser 
927 accounts and a 


taxation. had decreased by £49,439; this reduction 
to arrears of taxation paid during the year. 
fund was increased by £50,000 allocated 
from the 1 further allocation of £40,000 was 


) posed that year | , ; 
prope showed a small increase of £9,378 


On the assets 5! te proper ty 
ter ample depreciation. Sto k-in-trade and work in progress 
fter " =. OF 
r wed a decrease of £101,819. Sundry debtors were £71,370 
sho : on - 
ago. This was the result of repayment by 


jess than a yeal 
Automobiles {olls-Rovee 


with their Paris | 
hand and at banks showed a decrease 


(France), Ltd., of a loan in connexion 
their own property. Cash 
of £128,889, but this was 
yilt-edged securities of £327,652. which, 
} i hand, amounted to £450,305, or £198,762 

That favourable cash position was principally 


which were 


remmises, 


f 
together with et 
yore than last yea 





toot by investments mM 
{set 


st 


the result of reduced we rking stocks and repayment of loan by 
\ntomobiles Rolls-Royee (France), Ltd. 
PROFIT AND DIVIDEND. 

The profit for the vear amounted to £185,769, which, including the 
varv-forward from the previous year, gave £216,064 for disposal. 
fhe directors prop | to follow their inherently wise practice of 
building up rese) They considered that a prosperous company 
like Rolls-Royce had an obligation to its staff for pensions which, 

r or later, the must face. The directors recommended a 


300 
dividend of 8 per cent., and a 
absorb £81,379 They ] roposed to allocate the 


2 per cent., which would 


balance as follows : 


bonus of 


JIncome-tax, £30,000 ; resery fund, £40,000; carry-forward, 
£64,685, F 

It was with gre egret that he had to report the resignation of 
heir managing director, Mr. Basil Johnson, owing to ill-health. 
Mr. A. F. Sidyrcave O.B.1 had been clected to the board and 


ng director. Mr. Arthur Wormald, their general 
ted to a seat on the board, and Mr, 

W. Cowan had been appointed as their general manager 
Their holding in Rolls-Royce of America, Inc., did not and never 
had appeared in tl a Their holding was in 
had not received a dividend since the 


appointed manag 
works manager, bad been « le 


counts as an asset. 
the common I 
Inception Of the company 

They had not yet the final figur 
ould result in an inproved position. 


but from reports received, 
they were hopefu hat 





BOVRIL LIMITED 
MAKING THE BEST OF BOTH HEMISPHERES 


PRESIDING at the thirty-second annual general meeting of Bovril, 
Limited, held on Tuesday, February 26th, at River Plate House, 


London, the Chairman, Sir George Lawson Johnston, said that tho 
goodwill of the public towards the company was so consolidated 
during the Great War by their attitude in refusing to raise the pric 
of Bovril that he thought their whole position was transformed at 
that time. Bovril Limited did without any war profits, but gained 
this great appreciation in public goodwill. Those who made wan 
fortunes had had little reason to be happy about them. Wo bezin 
with, 80 per cent. of the plunder was taken in Excess Wat Piotits 
Tax, and even though the remaining 20 per cent. might have bee 
in some cases, a fat sum, it had not, to any extent, remained with 


the profiteers. The fact that 80 per cent. of profit was going in 
taxation produced prodigal methods of company direction, wiilst 
the balance of 20 per cent. created such extravagant habits i i 


viduals that the eventual aftermath of reconstruction placed waiany 


of those who were called war profiteers in a worse position than they 


had been in prior to the war. heir own attitude gave them, among 
other assets, one of their most telling slogans Bovril d not 
profiteer. 
SumMMER Brer Ati YEAR Rounp 
Mr. Hoover's remarks in the Argentine with regard to t! iwo 


countries studying satisfactory solutions made hil 
there was one feature of that 
advantage by the meat-importing countries which also had pastoral 
rhe countries that produced 


Hemi 


this question might be studied to 


industries of their own, and it was this 
more cattle than they could consume were in the Southern 


that cou 


sphe re, South America, South Africa, Australia. Phos 
sumed more beef than they could produce domestically were cow 
tries of the Northern Hemisphere, Europe and Ameri Th 


Northern and Southern 


this country lo fatten 


seasons were, of course, reversed in the 


Hemispheres. It was more economical in 


cattle on grass in the summer than to feed them on cake, ete., | lee 
winter, 
HELPING THE HOME PRODUCER 
Would it not be wise to arrrange matters so that in the Northern 


Hemisphere the plentitude of beef sent in from the home pustures 


during autumn should be temporarily relieved from foreign compe 
tition ? On the other hand, when winter had ended, right through 
spring into swmmer, when they wanted to keep their stock — on 


their home pastures ripening, the butchers might have their fill of 


imported meat, and that time would coincide with the period ot thi 
Argentine fat cattle wer and should bea got 


available, v 
their 


vear when the 


away before winter con 








| Ineo. for the vear am nied ) £11,941,875, an merease ol £1,137,363 that of the pre 
ve; 
| Ordinat Branch, the Premium Income amounted to £4,659,731. The number of Policies issued durin 
He ¥ Brar ‘ 2.138 assuring the sum of £12.080,366, and producin 1 New Annual Premiuin Tneo 
£67 
\ nary Bonus oi £2 6s. Od. per cent. has been declared on Pearl poli entit to participate in tu 
| | rial Branch Premium Income ameunted to £6,480,894, und shows an increa lor the \ r ol £525,842. 
| | Branch the Premiums, after deduction of re-insurances, amount to £500,984, and the Losses, k 
re e- nsurance tbsorb the sum of £255,968. The Fire Fund of the Company now stands at £535,168. 
| Py 1 in othe Personal Aecident Kmplover Liabilitv and General Busine Account amounted 
£118] 
| ! fF the 1 mounted £14,222,066, being an increase of £1,348,076 r that of the previ 
Ve , 
CLAIMS. 
tS i Claims and Ma ed Endowments paid and outstanding numbered 292.547, and amounted with Bonu 
C) + ‘ In the Fire and Accident Branches the Claims paid and outstanding amounted ¢o0 £302,129. The Tota 
aims the Companys uint to £55,693,724, 
FUNDS. 
! anor ) £53,582,028, which is an increase of £5,015,978 over tl i tlre previou ar. 
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largest yet achieved: not only so, but in spite of the great 
number of policies issued the expense ratio was actually 
slightly reduced. The United Kingdom, of course, is a Mutual 
Oflice, and the profits, all of which go to policy-holders, are 
distributed every three years, the next distribution being due 
at the end of the current year. Prospects with regard to 
that distribution appear to be very good, the net rate of 
interest earned on the Fund last year rising further to £4 10s. 4d 
per cent., an increase of 3s. 10d. per cent. on 1927, while the 
valuation is based on only 2} per cent A. W. K. 


Answets to Questions on Women of the Bible 


1. Rachel, Gen. xxxv. 18. The mother of Jabez, 1 Chron. iv. 9. 


—2. Rebekah, Gen. xxiv. 43-46..——3. Rachel, Gen. xxix. 2-6, 
Zipporah, Ex. ii. 16.———4. Adah and Zillah, wives of Lamech, 
Gen. iv. 23.——5. Deborah, Judges iv. 8-9.——6. Athaliah, 
2 Chron. xxii. 10.——7. Jehosabeath, 2 Chron. xxii. 11.—— 


8. Jeroboam’s wife, 1 Kings xiv. 12.——9. Achsah, daughter of 
Caleb, Joshua xv. 17-19. 10. (1) The daughters of Zelophahad, 
(2) That in such case women must marry men of their own tribe, 
Joshua xvii. 3, Numbers xxxvi. 6-8. 11. Job’s wife, Job ii. 9. 
- 12. Jezebel caused Naboth’s death, 1 Kings xxi. 7-13. 
13. Abigail, 1 Sam. xxv. 18-24. 





COMPANY MEETING. 


UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. 


RECORD TRAFFICS AND DIVIDEND. 





LORD ASHFIELD’S ADDRESS. 


Tue mecting of the proprietors of the Underground Ratlways was 
held on Thursday, February 21st, 1929. The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, 
PP... inthe chair. The Chairman said : | 
Almost for the first time in the ten years of my chairmanship it is 
with pleasure that [ meet you to give an account of the affairs of your 
Companies and of your Board's stewardship, for this is the first year 





since | have been associated with this group of companies that the 
results have been truly satisfactory. We have deserved. T hope, this | 
and our measure of satisfaction is the greater when we see | 
that the basis upon which it is founded has been widened, for the | 
success of this last year, as of the year befare it, has attended not only | 
your omnibus undertaking, but also your railway undertakings. All | 
have partaken in the progress that has been made. This makes us 
more hopeful of the future, for we cannot but think that the tide of 

misfortune that for so long overwhelmed us has surely and safely 

turned at last and that we may now look forward to a cheerful | 
prospect in the future. 


SUCCES 


The total number of passengers carried during the vear 1928 was 
1,803 millions. an increase of 134 millions over the passengers carried | 
in the preceding year. It is the highest number ever carried by your 
Companies in ene year ; and L would ask you to note the succession 
of records which thev have made and broken during recent years. If 
we omit the year 1926 which was prejudicially affected by the General 
Strike, there has been since 1922 an increase in the passengers carried 
of some 100 millions or more cach year, a record of progress which 
cannot be paralleled at any other time in their career, 
ment in the volume of traffic carried cannot vunted a normal 
growth. It has naturally been stimulated by the expansion of our 
activities. It may indeed be looked upon as a reward for our enter- 
prise. The extensions of the Underground Railways to Edgware and 
Morden has ted to the development of new populations north and 
south dependent mainly on these railways for their means of trans- | 
port. The passengers carried on the Edgware Extension have in- 
creased at the rate of almost 40 per cent. per annum ; the passengers | 
carried on the Morden Extension at the rate of almost 20 per cent. per 
anni. ‘Together they have contributed eight millions of passengers 


| 
pn | 
Phis enlarge- | 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
per cent., was applied to meet directly the cost of ren, 
to the reserve for contingencies and renewals. Then £205,000 
per cent., was applied to the payment of additional divide, 
ordinary stocks and shares. Finally, £46,000 mor 
carried forward to next year’s accounts. 





, OF 


I think you wil] 


“ “ “ agree t} 
we have made a prudent distribution of the additional moneys at 
disposal and that we have had regard in their disposal to tho ex, 


ting claims which can be made upon us, strengthening our ( om - 
position on the one hand and satisfying the 
shareholders for increased dividends on the other hand 
dend paid on the stocks and shares of the four railw 
to be, if you agree, at the rate of 5 per cent., 


» The di 


and on the ordiy 


: ‘ ua 
shares of the London General Omnibus Company at the rate of 8} , 

“ 
vear, T 


cent., free of tax. I give you the figures for the whole 


average return upon the ordinary stocks and shares of the group 


companies is now at the rate of 5.69 per cent., an increase of just o 
1 per cent. over the rate for 1927 and the highest average rate so jg, 


Since 1915, when the 


paid in the history of this group of companies. 
common fund was instituted, the average rate of return per ann 


has only been a little over 34 per cent. We may claim to have alread 
May 


T average shou 


suffered twice the term of lean years in Pharaoh's 
now enjoy twice the term of fat vears. The law « 
apply here. 
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THE AFTERMATH 
being the fourth part of 


THE WORLD CRISIS 


By the Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, MP, 
30/-. 


4 This volume opens upon Armistice Night and deals with the 
% strugeles of Furope after the War. It is the most important 
4 and iNuminating of them all 

4 May be ordered from: 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350 Oxford Street, W. 1 
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ROUND TABLE 


British Commouwealt! 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR MARCH 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: FREEDOM 
AND THE SEAS. 
TGWARDS INDUSTRIAL RENAISSANCE. 
SENATOR BORAH AND THE FREEDOM OF 
THE SEAS. 
THE CEYLON REPORT. 
AFTER THE GREAT NGAMI TREK. 
THE WAR AGAINST POVERTY IN INDIA. 
GREAT BRITAIN: THE POLITICAL 








TEMPERATURE. 
Also sirticles from Trel l Cas 
New Zealand and South 
Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum. United States 
and Canada $5) p.a India Rs p.a., unl t Is 
preferred to pay in sterling. Post Free 





» obtained through all B 


To be rksel 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 


at 
a 


Ratlway Book i 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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to the increase of the year. 

The yross traffic receipts for the year 1928 amounted to almost | 
£15,000,000, the expenditure to £12,000,000, so that the net receipts 
were almost £3,000.000 or, to be more exact, £2,895,000, an increase 
of £266,000 over the preceding vear. The comparison is somewhat 
confused this vear. For the first time we have been required to in- 
elude in expenditure sums which previously had been treated as 
rves and deducted at a later stage. The sums so dealt 
xounted to £160,000 in round figures and therefore if we were to 
adjust the accounts for the year 1928 to agree with those for the vear | 
1927 the increase in our net receipts would have been £426,000 instead 
of the £266,000 shown in the Statistical Supplement. 


re 
rest 


with 
aun 


Our miscella- 
neous receipts arnounted to just over £1,050,000, or £27,000 more 
than they were a vear ago, so that altogether the amount of money at 
our disposal at this stage was increased by £453,000, or, allowing for 
an increase of £108,000 in the amount carried forward from 1927, 
¥561,000. This additional money has been applied in the following 
way. £183,000, or 33 per cent., was required to meet the invreased 
fixed interest charges in respect of prior securities issued during the 
vear and to provide £75,000 towards the writing down in the balance- 
sheet of the unsatisfactory motor omnibuses taken over from the 
small companies wound up. If you will look at the capital table in 
the Statistical Supplement you will see that the increase in our 
capitalis £1.526,000, attributable to the issue of debenture stocks on 
behalf of the London General Omnibus Company and to a loan to the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company in connection with the con- 
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WITH PROFIT 
ASSURANCE 


AT 
NON PROFIT RATES 


Full particulars will be s« 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


for Mutual Life Assurance 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 Chancery Lane, W.-C. 2; 
17 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


FUNDS £20,500,000 





struction of the new office building. Then a further £127,000, or 23 
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ho the 4 By ARTHUR SHADWELL. i 
oe A “Invaluable. As a critical examination of Socialism, an exposition of political eccnomics, it is at once a miracle of Pe 
rina % compression and of illumination.”"—Yorkshire Post. “ Undoubted qualifications, almost unequalled knowledge, large! a 
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— {= COLUMBIA, or the Future of Canada. By GEORGE VICISTI, GALILA‘E * or Religion in England. 3 
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zw Say uinly and for the first time that the Dominion is under An account of Christiat ry it yuntry Ie Rite 
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g EUTYCHUS, or the Future of the Pulpit i 
E By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 
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& tions, as witty as they are penetrating.”—Literary Guide. ‘Brilliant."—U averse. Witty style, shrewd insight, delicio 
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= THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
The (incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
e West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 
MARCH, 1929. Paid up . apital ses , ose eee ose rer 00 
GENERAL ELEC TION PROSPECTS “seeds iabilit sf Proprietors under the Char! £4°500,00 
ie ban tint Sue tion. 1 Kerwoeee, RM. SEP Reser fase lity of Pi pri tor ] se e Charter £4 )0U 
THE SHIFTING: SANDS OF SOCLALISM—-II. Letters of Credit and Drafts are issucd and banking business of every 
By Sir R. Mrre tt Ranks, M.P. | description is transacted through “the numerous branches of the Bank 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF LABOUR POLITICS throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
By Artiucr Greenwoopv, M.P. |———c— —_— — 
DICTATORSHIP AND PRESS IN »AIN By W. Horsratt Carter 
NATIONAL MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES ae: 
Sir Lioner Cust, K.C.V.O., Litt.D. ~ ~ ’ ‘7 as Py 
MATTHEW ARNOLD—AND A FEW OTHERS. — By Witiiam Greuanp! ** NEITHER DO I CONDEMN THEE, 
MISS MAYO AND HER CRITICS By H. G. Datway TurnevuLit, M.A i ' . . . as 
SAFEGUARDING" FROM THE COMMON-SENSE STANDPOINT. GO AND SIN NO MORE, 
By Joun B. C. Kersnaw : Sotieks 
THE JUGOLAVIAN COUP D'ETAT By H. Cuartes Woops, : : 7 ore Pee — ie 
THE FUTURE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY By A. HW. S. Hincurirrs To-day there e tens of thousands of poor ortunate wo 
STALIN, THE MAN OF MYSTERY By G. ERWARTON. who are condemned and ostracised from Society « : r 
TWO “CROMWELLS By C. M. Bowen. “taken in adultery 
_ EBB AND FLOW hy Steenen Gwys NOW MORE THAN EVER 
at THE MAN WH) MISSED THE “BUS By STELLA DBENson + for : 
CORRESPONDENCE: THE MALTESE MIGRANT IN AUSTRALIA. there is a pressin i for greater general , ma Chiristiz 
» 2 By Hone CaSOLAN! People, because the work s« ms a mes insurmo tahly. oO overwhelming 
| On sale everywhere, 3s. 6d. ee De 4 ah ut you find your he say to these poor 
; | LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. - NEITHER =e 1 CONDEMN THEE ”’ 
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~ | minster, ‘i ible 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. ||| “GO AND SIN NO MORE." 
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THE BRIVISIL TRUST IN AFRICA i teat aac aaa ia — 
‘ By the Right Hon. LORD OLIVIER, K.C.M.C.. C.B. 
THE GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS ON DE-RATING 
' £0 By the Right Hon. LORD PARMOOR, K.C.V.O. 
' SAFEGUARDING IN THEORY AND PRACTICE By FRANCIS W. HIRST INCREAS F F IL 
EXPERIMENTAL DICTATORSHIP IN YUGOSLAVIA 
al . By G. E. R. GEDYE b ° 
AUTHORITY, FALTH AND UNITY By the Rev. Dr. SCOTT LIDGETT y using 
| HISTORY WITHOUT 'TEARS By Professor C. K. WEBSTER 
THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND TO THE DUTCH. EXHIBITION 
By Professor P. GEYL 
DICKENS AND BALZAC By EMILE CAMMAERTS 
THE MELLOWING PROCESS IN RUSSIA By H. 0. S. WRIGHT c sit, ee 6 ind Sem Bene t tS 
1 THE EUROPEAN MINORITIES By C. A. MACARTNEY Specially prepared and free from roots, sticks 
rom aoet RTSON: A CENTENARY CRITICISM "py eee eens and waste matter. 
. -EOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF MONGOLIA By SERGE w F . , ’ 
IMPRESSIONS OF SOME ROMAN REMAINS IN PROVENCE 3 TIMES MORE cog incl essence of soil 
By G. M. HOLLINGSWORTH THOMSON fertility—than farmyard manure 
PORE! IGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW alas 3 ’ 7 
' P ? slities in ¢ hoslovakia; The Dictator 1) General SIMPLY DIG INTO SOIL. 
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8 kW ina NEE, AAR AUT, — 5 cwts. to 6-ton truck loads 
ITERAR( “pp EMENTS AND REVIEWS OF BOOK 
soonest ent ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY, ASHCOTT, SOM. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 19 CURSITOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. Est. 1869. 
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Rare Books and Works of Art 








f | an ry ra. 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
We are prepared to buy, at the prices indicated, fine copies | 
of the following first editions: 

Hardy, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, £25; The Dynasts, £14; 
lomlinson, Sea and Jungle, £14; Galsworthy, Man of 
Property, £25; Douglas, South Wind, £10; McFee, Letters 
of an Ocean Tramp, £6; Butler, Way of all Flesh, £12. 
Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale, £15; Kipling, First and Second 
Jungle Book, £25; Barrie, Little Minister, £25. We offer 


very high prices for any books by Galsworthy published under 
the name Sinjohn, and his Forsvie Saga, large or small paper 
editions. 

Please offer us all first 
Kipling, Hardy, Douglas, 
Mefee, Wilde, Hudson, Montague, 
A. EF, Housman, Beerbohm, Lawrence, 


DAVIS & ORIOLI 


MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, 


editions of Shaw, Galsworthy, 
De La Mare, Conrad, Barrie, 
Herman Melville, 
and James Stephens. 


Sassoon, 


30 WC. i. 














BOWES :CAMBRIDGE 


[33> English € Foreign << 


BOOKS 
New € Secondhand 
Libraries purchased . Catalogues gratis 
Zz TRINITY ST: CAMBRIDGE 











ELKIN MATHEWS LTD. 
CATALOGUE, No. 24 
OF RARE. BOOKS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, 


33 W. |. 
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= The Channel Tunnel 
By THE RIGHT HON. SIR WILLIAM BULLE, Ray Mp 
(Chairman of the Ct el 1 = 
E Aighanistan and the Soviet By SIR THOMAS (1 MY N-PLAge = 
: England and Egypt By SIR MAURICE SHELDON AMos = 
ee Adviser t ( Ke vnt 
The Making of Czec lov t 
By COLONEL ik. THOMAS MONTGOMERY-CU NINGHAME = 
bar DS.0 = 
The Royal Commission on Agri r Ir the Indiar = 
Forest By | *. STEBBING = 
Prof roof For ' Univer Elinburet 
Agricultural Marketing: a New Pha Ope 
By L.. F. EAS RBROOK 
The Diy per By . W. HENDY Blake 
Eddington Phil pl By SIR OLIVER LODGE, PRS = 
Noise and Hearing By ©. Y. WiLsoy 1 E 
The Evolution of the Orche-tra = 
By PROFESSOR LEONID SABANERY S 
The Sche und the N Handw By Uf. C. DENY = 
B.P. 4¢ B j tl. LAMBERT = 
Putting In and Leaving On B t C. 1. MONTAG! : 
General Boulanger tove Trage By ROLAND BELFORT = 
Corresnondcne 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a tree 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer, 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepa t 
Price 3,- 

















my GONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.0.2> 





LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 
NEW COLOURS AND NEW DESIGNS 








WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


have recently issued veral catalogues containing mar 
lendid bargain Books in absolutely new con dition 
flered at a traction of their original prices. Also a list 
ul Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, et« Post 


of Gener 
oot GLAISHER LIMITED 


(Booksellers since 1852), 
HIGH HOLBORN 23 LONDON, W.C.1. 


265 








B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 





Fine Avt and Architectural Book 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.c. 1. 

Tarcr and Usigur Stock or Orn and New Booxs on Art BRraxncnes 
er Akcurtecterr, Tue Decorative anp Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fixe Booxs ror Coiircrors. 

/ Solicited Cateloguecs free on requ 





PATTERN BOOKS 
POST FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO 


| From 2.6 a yard, LTD., LONDON, W.1 


Are You Deaf? 


you can be relieved by usin: 


WILSON’S. ‘COMMON- -SENSE EAR DRUMS 


TUIS SCIENTIFIC pikes Hage i 


all other device e all the t e ‘ have fa 
to give relief THE DRI ws are i mforta i a 
wire or string attachment 
WRITE LOR PAMPHEL I 


t: D. H. WILSON (Dept. 3 
td, J hol 


British Ag 
29, Pa BURGH 


Wilson Ear Drum Co. 














——Cries of _London— 

































































(Vrancis Wheatley, R.A.) 1747-1801. By OCTAVIUS PINK. With 
Jutrodnuection by Chance Newton. Music arranged) by Hubert Ryan. Regd. Trade Mark 
Frontispiece portrait of Wheatley. Thirteen full page coloured tlus 
tration. of the Criers from the originals of 1795, as issued by Colnaghi 
Ouarta Bh beards, linen back. Published at £1 Is Offered new KILLS MOTHS FOR SIXPENCE 
is mubliched, at 10/6 (postage in U.K. 9d). 
Sent on approval. Quote Ofer 460 OBTAINABLE from all CHEMISTS and HOUSEHOLD FURNISHERS 
FOYLES, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
R for P id Classified Ad | 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 434 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements excced Y lines. Series discounts : 24°, for 6 insertions 3 for 13; 
74°. for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions show? reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Lor W.C. 2, 
with remittance to cnsure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 
ani ‘ aE , a i a tg NTHONY GELL'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
PERSONAL APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND|, WORTH. DERBYSHIRE 
= » » pp TY \ yh KAD wasil 
rw WANTED Sis dee ele cosas one 
CALL ‘TO THE NATIONS.—You must read“ The > ee ne ee 
4 Royal Religion " fora healthy, peaceiul, progressive — a - noob ae aia } . 
and spiritual Humanity. Post paid, Is. 6d. Sec., Hatoy ERIOT-WATT COLLEGE. EDINBURGH ee ne weak Se tec 
Press, 77 Hlenheim Crescent, Kensington, London, W. 11 I | paces ‘ Fe . andid ry 0 . be Grad 
. — — PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. | "\ouiry teoo per annum with 5a 
ERY Raftles’ Pure Virginian Cigarettes. Large size,| The Governors invite application for the Professorship | ¢15 per annum to a maximam of £675 | 
hand-made, delicate and fragrant, &%. per 100, of Mechanical Engineering which will shortly become | conimencing salary for can ‘ 
postage Sd.; 388. 6d. fer 500; 75s, per 1,000, Send | Vacant owing to the retirement of Professor Richard | gyee ox Heads of Seconda ‘ H . 
remittance to Manufacturers, Raffles & ‘Co, 13-14] Stantield, Moinst.C.E.. A.R.S.M ae ae for Boarders at a rental 36 
New Bond Street, W. 1. The Professor is head of the Mechanical Engineering Particulars way be obtained 
Department which includes Day Courses of University | cioned.¢ 1om Candidat I ju i 
-—- — = —————— } standard, and Evening courses of study. The person | appli ations with cop anne a a 
appointed will be required to take up his duties on | Inonials f recent date “fs M 
THEATRE ne ptember Ist, 1929. Salary, £1,000 by £50 to £1,200.) oe pefore March th. 1924 
Particular may be obtained from the Principal! at tt “| Personal canvas l he reva v dis 
—_—_—_—-— College to whom applications should be sent by Marchi6th. |, ition LRTHUt WARSDES 
1OURT 8.30. Thurs & Sat. 2.30. J. CAMERON SMAIL, O.B.E. | Clerk Coverne® 
( PHI R +t wor rR. bw C.K. Monro. (Sloane 5ST.) Prineipal s Market Vla W rt 
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HEAD _ vraduates of a British University, with 
ants must “~~ 7 work of Put r other Secondary 
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to tane 
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r expansion 


£600 to £855 w ae sidence 


- apPrtbe ustial ) * r cent. deduction for superan- 
(a but in making the appoint ment the Govern re 
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ANTE TT ANTED: Lady Science Graduate to assist in genera 
W library duties technt ul abstracting and indexing * 
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the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2 
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Newman Street. London 
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~s can make regular weekly 
me. Artistic. Fascinating. 
secured Mitchell's, 69 


mL ARSHIPS, 


ED GIRLS. 


ae. 


rraininy for 


all branches of the Secretarial and Administrative 





prosions. Languages. One or two vacancies for 
Diploms Course (12 months) which qualifies for first-class 
ay ts.—Centra! Employment Bureau, 54 Kussell 
Souare. W.C. 1 
ee —e—EEEEeEee aan, —_—_____ 
‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
i LEGE FOR TEACHERS GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15 DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, ©. G. Monetflore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—-For information 


Scholarships, 
‘ducation apply to 


concern! 
Board of 


YENSINGTON College, 

sound modern 
with a written guarantee of 

com x of training.—- Pros 
o Mr Munford, _Direct: 


LING'S 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICA 
¥; Lansdowne Kd., Bedfor 


eid. Students are trained in 
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Loan Fund aud Grant from the 


the Secretary. 





hop’s Road, W.2, provides 
and business training 
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L TRAINING COLLEGE, 
d.—Principal: Miss Stans- 
this College to become 


teschers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
yrs Fees £165 0 year For prot pectns apply Secretary. 
THE GUILDHOUSI 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON. S.W 
‘FIVE ARTERS 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m 
No tickets required.) 
SIXTEENTH COURSE O ADDRESSES 
SOME CURRENT FORMS OF RELIGIOUS 
HOUGHT 
AYS 
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SCHOOL, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXHIBITIONS 

are offered for competition. Exam 
ination on May 24th and 25th, In London and Sedbergh 
after a preliminary test at Preparatory Schools. 

A GRANDAGE EXHIBITION of £75 and the MOODIE 
EXHIBITION of £75 are also offered. 


‘EDBERGH 
s 
and 


TEN 


value £100 to £40, 





For details apply to the Heap Master, Sedbergh 
School, Sedbergh, Yorks 
J rT. PETERS SCHOOL, YORK 
h . 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS will be held on July 2nd and 3rd, 1929. 

Boy: must be under 14 on January Ist, 1929. 

Full particulars from the SECRETARY. 

FRONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination 
I on the 3rd to 6th June, 1929. Entries close May 
18th. The following will be offered: for boys under 14 
on June Ist, 1920, four New Judd Scholarships of £75 


p.a. each, and five or six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling the holder to exemption from payment of the 
Tuition Fee. For boys under 15 on June Ist, 1929, the 
Judd Scholarship of £40 p.a.—For particulars apply to 
the Secretary to the Head Master, the 5« hool House, 


suebettye. 





BLUE STAR 


CRUISES for 1929 
Commencing JUNE.15S. 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
SPITZBERGEN 
NORTH CAPE. ETC. 


13 days fom 20Gns. 


Commencing SEPT.7. 
MOROCCO : DALMATIA 
CYPRUS : MAJORCA 
CRETE :ALGERIA 
MEDITERRANEAN, E.TC. 


20 days from 42Gns 


ss ARANDORA 
“The last Word in Ocean Travel” 
Detaded ttneraries and Fall L 


particulars on application. 


BLUE STAR 
LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT STREET. LONDON, SW1 
or Principal Tourist Agents 








ql SSEX Hig thland is Home School for a_ limited 
» number of little girls and boys — lapted 
for children whose parents are abroad ospectius and 
pe articular Mrs Hollins. Hichtields, Cre aber gh. Sx. 
T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, Harpenden K 
S 1, Cumberland Frensh Heigi st 
| Joint exam. (viva ec) for about 20 Scho! 
boarding be or girls, in July. No set subjects Ace } 
14th? hday Particulars from SECKETA , Harpender 
| I READING FOR rH PEAKFENED 
4 
rt Mi iN J idelphia, I 1 A. aut} 
Di te md u fi met 1, will luct a 
Summer School in I jon, begim Ma 1 
A great opportunit to rl " t wn 1 
deatne Send ing es ft The M his P.O 
Box i244, Station «, Ph Pa 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
YHURCH - EDUCATION CORPORATION. — 
( Uplands School, St n 
scholarship ) p.a. is o 
girls over 12 and under 14 ¢ iV 
of entry March 23rd y 
Apply t to the HeabD MISTRESS 
D* WILLIAMS’ y, . Waites. 
Ene 
Headmistress, Miss L. CONSTANC ‘E NIGHTINGALE, M.A 




















7 SDAILE 
4 
(MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGI 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £30 per annuum for four 
years is offered by the Council, en th results of an 
examination to be held in Jane. 1929, to girls over 14 
and under 15 years of age on September 30t!), 1920, whe 
are daughters of Ministers of the Church of Scotland or 
of Professors in the Scotti«h Universities, * ther present 
or prospective pupil 
Particulars and formes pplication m tained 
from the Head-Mistress 
ARROGATS COLL 
FIVI en SRA RCE sé CHOLARSEIYS pen f 
competition for = b 1929, to gir tw n tt 
ages of 12 and 1 Value, £90 %o £50. Vatest dat 
returning Entry Forms, March 15th Mth guar 
may be obtained from HEAD MISTRE SA'S See 
Hcneieey, OXHEY LANE WALFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS Private Residential 
School for Girls Tek * Watford 616 
| athlete GIRLS’ COLLET 
- 
At least one Entrance Scholarship of £50 a year ¢ 
Exhibitions of £30 a year will be awarded on the res 
of an examination held on March 6th, 1020, for Cand 


dates under 15 years of ag These Scholarships and 


Exhibitions may, at the discretion of Ue Council of the 
College, be augmented by Bursaries An additional 
Scholarship will be awarded to a Candidate offering good 
Instrumental Music For further particulars, apply 
to the Headmistress, Miss J]. M. BROOKS, M.A. (Girton 
College), Cambridge 

—_— MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
4 THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEN 

A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL TOR 

GIRLS 
Founded 1871 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. Db. M. HENMAN, M.A 

For details of fees, entrance scholarships, & apply 

to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. @ > aan 


Memorial Hall, 
LEONARDS 


na 


Farringdon Street, London, E 


ST ANDREWS.- rhe 


SCHOOL 

















Council offer for competition in May, THRE) 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80, £70 and £60 
tenable for four years at St. Leonards School, by girls 
whose parents are unable to pay thetullfees. Preference 
will be given to daughters of professional men or of 
Officers of H.M. Sers Candidates must he between 
18 and 15 vears of age on September 30th, 1929.—-Pa 
ticulars and entry forms cau be had on application to 
the HEAD MISTRESS 

'T. MARY'S HALL, BRIGHTON 
Ss A Put School for Girls : with spec len nts 
for daughters of Clergymen i Officers 

Chairmat Che Rev. Canon H. T. J ! 

An Entrance Sel hiy £50 and an Exhibition of 
£30 will be offered July 29, for « tit ind 
14} years of ag 

Eutran Forms, ft } tained iror the Sel i 
Secretary, 1 a the H Mistr t ¢ ne is 
1929 
ST. ~<a A'S SCHOOL, TADWORKTH, SURR 

entrance s irships Vary i alue t 
£100 t “£40 it ffe inext June, Candida t 
be over 12 and nider 14 S il 

sididates t t n Sept be 920 
Prospect ind ful rt 1 | if ito tl 
Headmistr Las lat t t turns 
May lith 
Ss" SWITHI Ss 8 W \ te 

School ( 4 5S i 
£50 a year wi ledont 
to be held ear! yuu 1929 

Applicat 1 be mia f M tl 4 
particular t ad fr HEAD MISTRESS 

Yi DOWNS CHOUI AFOLD, USSEX, 

Boarding Ss for 100 8 ! 
10-18. Ke Education 
Universities ol ize. Br i 
coast ail Ex Higt j 
staf. rin ( rou, Fin 
School of M we, Oxtora 





WY suniic nest iu 
PUBLIC R IDENTIAL HOOL FOR GIR 


CHAIRMAN Re JUNES { 
*rincipal Miss . Davik, B.A 


LS. 


The School stands in its ul 
facing | I th B Kutra uu Lea re 
Scholarshi 

Pr 
Road, | 





AGENCIES 


AT HOME or onthe 
NENI and PUTORS’ ESTABLISH 
ric ECONCMY SCHOOLS, Xce., is 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO ack Vi Street, 1 b Ac } , I } hone 
Regent 5878 Educational Agents ta blishe | 
NO CHARGI WHATEVEK MADE 


‘-HOLASTIC 
DPVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS 
CONTI 
DO 


A 


MENTS, 
given free of 








NTINENT wi i ] rg ‘Al 


-ANBORMATIOS ba ) UL 


London 
'CHOO! AND Tl 
s ad ! ing th 
will be ¢ 1 free of cl 
requiren uts Kind of! i i a 
preferred tt » a t ! " + 
Knightl t ts t reet 
London, W.1 
Publishers of 
to Scho in ¢ . Ft 


| eph ' Ge i oT? ¢s 
‘ SCHOOLS th at moplete 








xii THE SPECTATOR. 
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FOREIGN 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





on the Thirza Wakley Self-Activity principle of 





JURE Whole 


fashioned s 


» : eartons, 7 Ib 3s. 
VOACHING.— Mind-straightening six months courses B KR I v N I. quantities.— Brev 





meal and Flour fround wit} 
tones from the finest Wheat ye 
3d., post fre Keduced pr 















ucatior rranged for boys, to improve position — Wes ‘ P 
a . _— "a pester School. — Apply BM VTGP. near Venice and Trieste, Luxurious — subtropical 
Tax Best Toot. FoR TRAINING A Boy Is Tuk Boy, | Vegetation, 50 miles of roads and walks. . Unsurpassed 


THe ADRIATIC ISLAND RIVIERA = 





warm Climate. Resident English-speaking doctor. 
English professionals for Polo, Goli and Riding. Local 
i TION Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private | Polo Club and Team. Tennis, Shooting, Motoring, 

lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successfully (Parlia- Cycling, Boating, Bathing, Dancing. First-Class Hotels 







BIG PRICE 


No misleadi 
ment, Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. accommodating 500 visitors. Pension terms from | The London Toot 


whurst Milling ( Lox wood 
Busses 
oe eed: 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ee 
PAID for Metal Plates and oy 
ing prices; always best.—cay 
h Co., Dept. 8, 130 Bak r — gt - 





55 to 90 Lire. Write for free literature to Manager, 













=. ME CIV cs 7 Specialists Hotel Brioni, Istria, Italy, or Mr. Dietrich of Brioni, 
OLDERSHAW and DAVIES, Street, London, 8.W. 1. ov 
5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W. 2. Tr 





YWITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY, CHA-| 47 
h TEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing school | of 


PUBLIC SPEAKING,-—Classes, Lectures, Private for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 


YOCK ROACHES.—Complet 


/ Union Cocki 
er for 
y atin at Is. 4 


3 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffiel 
from Chemists, 


30 years, never failed 


oach Paste, us 
d., 2s. 6d., 4s 


Boots’ Bran 


















Lessons, Debates and Discussions on Questions of 
the Day Apply Miss Lucy Bell, Minerva Club, Bruns- 


wick Square, W.C. 1. ‘Tele., Terminus 4791. from and to London.— Principals: Mmes, Rufer. 

















YOUTH KENSINGTON (Queen's Gate).—-Large bed- rel 

and promptly by old Public School boy disabled | close station and museums. 2 gns. weekly Kens. 3654. 10°, 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon, 3d. Ser- adi 
vice recommended by well-known writers.—C. Griffiths, 


18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. ~ BOARD RESIDENCE AND SUITES» I 

















Ar 


A' THORSHIP, Journalism taught by Oxford man SUNNY 8S. DEVON.—Privy. family offers restful holi- | jy. 


Help placing mamts ripts. Fees moderate... Rp day, or longer. Very comf. house, gastires bedrms, 


Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort H’Y @ wou 


ar 


thing to se 
= invited to bring their annoi 
—-— TO LET, &c the many thousands of reader 
aie ‘ a ° . Classitied Advert 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. per insertion 
York Street, Co 


UTHORS' MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately | } sitting room (two divans): beautifully furnished ; | 4 nittance, by Tuesday of « week. Diseo 


for 6 inse rt 
for { 





— —— 
es 


AVE YOU! 
Arms, Cres 


tistic and original work trot 
e.-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mort 


and should rea the Spectator Offics 


thing to s 
ll, or professic 





isements cost 2s. per line (36 » 
vent Garden, London, W4¢ 


ions; wv I r for 26 


t OWN ; aa ie 
t, Motto, or ot! 























Mills, Westminster Literary Soctety, 53 Vietoria St.,8.W.3. | elec. light, large garden, glorious views, sea, river, country. 
— Mod. Also sleeping huts Easter on.— Box 1344 Spectator ( 


] EARN to write Articles and Stories; carn while 
4 




















4 M55. Is. per 1,000 words. © ‘arboncopy, 0001000, J —————————_—_—_—_—_—_ = I sh 
Miss N. Mck arlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on- Sea po 


; WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Rex MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories 








Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1 








WING to thes 


of the Spectator, of wl on 


you learn booklet free Regent institute THERE to Stay in London, The Lodge, 1 St. disposed of on publication, \ . . MANY pe 

ities 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.3. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast | have becu — oe nies | oa oka ° 
6s. Gd. day or 30s. weekly, With dinner, 6s. Gd. or | having been ordered, copies at Ota 

, T . . 2 guincas weekly. Newsagents, or direct from the “pect Office, 13 ¥ 

ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptlyexecuted | ~ & 2 Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 KI. in sty 


yuld be enclos 
stal copies.) 


nanan . ‘ > PEAL SHETL 
&ec., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— = PRICES PALD for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, Ww also all kit 

Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not personally for you by exp knit 
sle ” Patterns, ft 


—e Seat) 


great demand for the Cente 





AND PULLO\ 
ids of Shetlan id 











nema REE. st Vilcanite), Ae. Serap, any condition, large or small iamous “ Fair 1 n 
= 6 << | quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer not } ojastie native wool’. At Shetland 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm, TH AN SHOP PRICES Send post 
BOOKS, &e 4 Bentley & Co. ,333 Oxford Street, London. booklet to: S. 124, Wim. D. Johnsor 
R ARE BOOKS LISTS FREE, STAMP AUCTIONS ) EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Py 
r iia t a Uirec. JamesSt.Tweed Depot,246Stormoway Scotian) 
Lawrence and Bullen Italian Novelists, 0 vo's., fine — 














JOSTAGE STAMPS. Highest prices always realized 





coloured Pottery beautiful « uring ; big} 


Rainbow Pott« 


set pee ¢, £3) : 7 : 
Arthur Symons’ Poems. 2.0 1M, Ist Edit.. £2 2s at Harmer’s, 6, 7 and & Old Bond Street, W. 1 ‘OMETHING 
Burton's Vikram and the Vampire, Ist Edit.. 1870, £3 yx, | Next Sale, Mar. 4th & oth at 2.30. "Phone Gerrard 1623. | ) 
Swinvurne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols. | ——————_——————————_—_——_——. | ~ 


NEW FOR BAZAARS, & 





ry Co., Dept. S."" Lindfield, Sus 


















1904, £3 10s, 


Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, FOR THE TABLE, &e. ‘| 


soo, £3 10s 





The Buttertly, complete Set in 12 parts, £2 
LOOKS WANTED. —De Quincey Opium E ater 1822 





Origin of Species, 1859 Woman in White. 3 vols,, | Offers, extra quality Mixed case, best Denia Oranges fac 
1360; Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols., 1829; Jungle Books, | (about 106) and Grape Fruit (about 45) for 30s. shop 
2 vols.. 1804-5 value, 38s. Case of 42 1b. Oregon Newtown Apples 


We are always open to Luv Libraries or small col- | extra special, 20 Hali-case of best’ Florida Crape ‘| 
lections of goed heoks fet us know what you have, | Fruit (45), Iss. Half-case of Denia Oranges (120 to 








MRED OF 


Keal, pure 
Prank Brangwyn Prints and Dr: iwings, 1919, £2 12s, 6d Delight of thre cc 
je" UITS AT WHOLESALE PRICES! — Direct from } Gork- tipped. 

the importer, saving you 4s, to 7s.inthe €. Special 1,000 post Sree for 57s. 6d. Send remittance to ma 


turers J.J. FR 


Postage extra,3d. ior 100, 64.300, 4. 5 


GASPERS rry BIZIM Cj 
Turkish tobacco matured 1 stanly 
nuOIsseUur Only 6s. per 100, Pla 


EEMAN & CoO., LTD.,90 PiccaDiLy, W 





VIRED OF G 


cigarettes. 


We can also get any book vou require. Let us know | 150), 20s All carriage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed | fully matured an 





your wants or money refunded. Send order with remittance to | smoke. 7s. od. I 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Cireville Worthington) Milburn’s, Dept. 6, 22 Billiter Street, London, E.C, 3. postage Od.; 75s. 
Jobu Bright Street. Birmingham Illustrated Booklet free on request, to manufacturers, 


ASPERS? Try ft 
Made from sel 

ad carefully blende 

er 100, postage Sd 
per 1,000 po t free 

J.J. Freeman & (¢ 














REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH HOTELS 

































































































































Street, Covent G len, Lor ’ Saturd 


aay March oe 1929, 





| 
\ 
Y BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hote! PADSTOW (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE Idea ro NES.—SEYMOCOR HOTEL On Kk 
d Comforts with baths and other advantages of a for Autumn & Winter, Ist Cl. Golf. Sp. Winter terms Ist class, Cent. neatin Fish ating, hun 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. " shooting,golf,bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. Phone : Totnes 
. . : PRINCETOWN, Near (Devon)—TWO BRIDGES ‘ "ie ae ‘i 
PUXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best sitna- HOTEL. centre of Dartmoor, 1,100 feet above sea R rORMED IN 
> tion. Tennis, Golf; Garage, Lifts. Radiators, 30 miles of fishing, hunting, Excellent cuisine and cellar, r : ; ed 
h. & c. water all bedroom Hydro Bathe. Ballroom Moderate tariff, Lock-up garages, Ask for Descriptive Lis ati 170 INNS 
Grehestra, Telephone: 4 and 474, HOTELS managed | th 
PLOPLI leemmcenees —*: HOUSE ASSOCIATIO 
Yggrely SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE | SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. a : : SR 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms, snites, 26 new _ P.R.YLA., Ltd It. GEOR iH 19s RBG 
rooms (h. and ¢c. water and radiator), Orchestra, A.A.. : STREET, W. 1. 
K.AL. Guide from J.T. CULLEY, Manager. {TI DMOUTH.—Eaglehurst Private Hotel. Pacing South, 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism \ » minutes from beach. Sheltered and sunny garden, IOYDON WALDRONHYR Resid 
2 Hlectric Light, Central Heating, Gas fires in bedrooms; | ( HOTE! Charmingly tuated 1 
s Lift. Execllent enisine frenowned for catering and cot 
_—. TER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing | Tclegrai t, Sidmouth. Telephone: 300. } London. —Weit lis J I 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & — 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. : a 
ONDO 
FPYORQUAY GRAND HOTEI First Finest | 
H* DY's WESSEX !—Kina's ARMS Horen, | Position Sea Front Nearest Station Pertect . CRANSTON CO. HOTELS ; 
oem “aa Every modern confor I’ ite | ¢ in Hot nd Cold Water and Radiators in al } High-class unl ! 
Buit edroot central heating; large carau 2. Rooms witt ; erage fer 100 (a , 
AAR ve ; gol; thing; hunting ‘Phone oe. | OOm™_® voetestac xenoed re IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY stREE! | 
—— —— me | ORO A’ ; ¥ MALL HOTEI ‘deal KENILWORTH, GREAT RI L STREbL 
> ‘ ' OKQ \ tQ0SLIN 1 LL iOLlL deal for 3 . 
Moo" COURT ate Hotel, Tel. 189), | Ee aS ines aon” in dees Ba aha WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
sIpMovTH, Garage.—'PI 2113. Mrs. Vo EF. GRESHAM. 
Peautifully appointes 1 and th onlv Hotel adj ning arage nol ae oS att . ih i. —s 
Golf Course (18 hole) Unrivalled position. Veritabl SD = 
sun trap. Experienced chauffeur and Daimler for hire reVOROT HYDRO YP itt : nd 1 wa n roo r atl 
Wireless. Garage. Moderate Winter ‘Tariff, | gy aoe ri - : ; bo ‘feet vrson for Bedroo Breakfa A dance, 4 
nae 3 ee ; ooo’ foros § November to 8s. Gd N my 
- as » A ¢ t.: Hydrotel hon 2 
; A.A. and R.A Tel.: Hyd: a 2207. “oto Novemsbe: Lal pa l 
Mize iN Row re Modern thro 
The bavourite H very ( miort. Pros. » . = 
coven ee eee PPORQUAY.-ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An : RALLIES 
ideally situated pertectly appointed private hotel, | ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Ruse 
\ ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt, Britain's greatest Hydro. | which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 4 (W.C.1. (Opposite the British Muscum 
4 Est. 1853. 270 bedrins, Write for Hlus Prospectus. | reasonable charges. Garage. For Ilustrated Taritf apply 200 rooms, Electric Fires in all Bedrooms. 
Phone Matlock 17. "Grams Smedlevs, Matlock.”’ ResIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3659 Special inclusive terms on application 
— — — —_—_— —<—— 
Loudon: Printed by W. Srearcut axp Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Pul lished by Tue Srectator, L1p., at their Offices No. 13 Yor 
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